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iBO HEADDRESSES COMBINING HUMAN AND 

ANIMAL FEATURES* 
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T Woodcri iiia!sks combining huniou and animal feature 
^ ill one carving arc common among the Ijo of Southern 
Nigeria, as Mr. William Fagg states in his recent article 
(Man, 1947* ^13)* These carvings sometimes include other 
things besides^ such as aeroplanes, trees and birds> In a 
manner su^gesrive of die designs of SurreaJist art^ the 
teacures ot the face are always extremely formalized. 
The most disduedve charactensdc of the Ijo stjle of 
carving is diat the masks are really headdresses, to be worn 
like caps on the top of the dancer's hcaih the human 
teacures looking up at the sky instead of in an upright, 
natural position looking forward. This does not, however, 
apply to all Ijo headdresses, nor do we always find several 
kinds of objects and beings combined in one carving* Some 
headdresses with human (aces ate catrietl verdcallv; others, 
unmixed with hsh, animal or bird, look upwarc^. ^Others 
again arc straightfonvard representations of fish or bird 
carved on an oval base or cap. Nevertheless, the conception 
of a carving carded on top of the head with a human face 
looking up at the sky, often with horns and a prolongation 
of what would be tne chin into a fish's, animals or bird's 
moutli, is Ijo and is not found, except perhaps very excep¬ 
tionally, or by derivation from the Ijo^ in the carving of 
adjacent peonies (1 have liad no opponmiiiy to make a close 
siudy of Sobo carvine). The type has a distribution in 
Nigeria along the creeks near the sea from Epe near Lagos 
CO Opobo in Calabar Province. The carvings usually 
represent w ater spirits, and an explanation coinmoidy given 
for the posidon of tlic face is that they were originally 
copied from spirits seen Hoadng or sunning themselves on 
the surface of the water. The people living along the 
Nigerian creeks show a markedly superstitious interest in 
any unusual object that appears in the water^ 

Carvings embodying the same coneepdon occur also 
among the Ibo, but only in an area near Onitsha—from 
Agulcri in the tiortli to the boundary" between Orlu Divi¬ 
sion and Onitsha Province in the sou^, and eastwards as far 
as OfcigwL hi view of this limited distribudon and the fact 
that no carvings of related design are found elsewhere 
among the Ibo, ihe rs^pe Ls unlikely to be an Ibo uivention, 
and it seems ^ rcsuonabic assumpdon that its general form 
was copied from the Ijo. It is nodceable bow often Ibo 
carsTngs show influences from the art of neighbouring 
peoples,'which influences, if plotted on a map, would 
appear fike fingers spreading into Iboland. The Ibo are 
great borrowand it is commoo now to find instances 

* 'lih Pkit^ A isnd j: jijfiirej! 


where traders have been rciponsiblc for the introduction to 
their home distria of a play that diey saw^ during their 
travels. It is probabie* therefore, that Ibos trading along 
the River Niger incrodueed this Ijo design of headdress to 
die district round Onitsha. 

There ace tw^o main variedcs among the Ibo of this dis¬ 
tilled ve of carving: one clearly has a bird's [probably 

a hombill s) head, and the other has an elongated^ rect- 
angular * mouth' tliat might represent bird, fish or animal. 



Fre* 5* ‘oji oNu' FROM ozuauLtr 


They are cdled, according to the dan, cither idaga or oji 
unji, and sometimes both names are used in the same clan 
but for ddferenr carvings: oji omi is described as a ' sangitig 
juju' and i%y as one that * beats' people. They are usd at 
festivals and fun crab by members of the mmo socieev. 

The first variets, ulagu from norih-w'cst of Awka^ is 
shown in figs. 1 and 2, from Achalla and Umuigwedo 
rcspccdvciy. They both disdnedy have a human nose and 
forehead in a horizoiiul position together with die hijad of 
a bird wi th a cursTd beak and 3 pair of ram s lioms, ’which 
are siniilar to those on some of ihe tbo figure-carvings 
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calk-d The are male spirits; this is sliowii by 

the earving from Achalb, which has dcarrizacioiis oii ihe 
ibrehead like die ichi marks Avoni b}' mai who have taken 
title. The UiniiiiJ wetio caiAdtig is a more curvilinear type of 
compn^idoii aud has two sm^l ^medicine' pots on top of 
the horns. Both carvings have a stand, the conical sJupc of 
which Avould help to secure the eloch or raJfia hangings 
wliich hide the dancer's face; holes in the base are for tying 
the carving on the head- In both carennes the eyes have hccu 
giveiii theii correct place in the bird's heads but have been 
omitted from the human faces. Tliis is a variadon from Ijo 
fashion, for the fjo represeni the eyes in such headdresses 
by cylinders stauaing vertical I y bcIoAv the forehead. These 
carv^tngs are n ot slavish copies of (jo work but arc re- 
incerpreradons. Tlicir age is csdniated at about twTOty' 
years^ and die fact that they are die work of diffi-rent 
carven suggests that ihc form has been In existence with the 
Ibo for some time. 



Fit. 6, *uiac;a' from iDf^nir 


The odier variety is illustraied by aii i>Hfi from Agulu, 
south of Awka (fig, j), and by an itUgti from ideniili, soudi 
of Onitsha (fig. 4). In the general form of human face, 
horns, pots of medidtie and khi marks it resembles figs, i 
and 2, hut the * mouth' is severely rectangular and is not 
recognizable as that of a bird. Since birds' beaks occur 
ftequendy in Ibo carving it is unlikely that the shape of these 
"mouths* is due merely to rbe clumsiness of the carvers. 
Their torm may be due to tantasy combined Avith memories 
of Ijo carvings, Ibo carvers do not usiialJy actempE veri¬ 
similitude, and when thc>' do Jt is apparently because the 
chosen form corresponds to an imaginads'c conceptioij. 

An cji mu with a different ty pe oi carving, seen perfornt- 
ing at O^ubulu near Newi In Z93S, and cdlcd oji Ofui eghn 
q/iV confirms that birds, and not fish or anitnak, are mcaiic 
to be represented (fig, 7), The headdress is a rectangular 
box, ornamented wnth iniiTors, with a large wooden beak 
sticking out in front. The wearer spoke with a hoarse and 


tjuiveriiig voice and w^alked widi careful bird-like steps 
supporting himself on a stick. No part of his body w^as 
visible, for the ends of his trousers and sleeves w^crc closed 
like bags and a cloth covered his face. 

Another variety ot tlie basic type, an uluga from ideniilh k 
shoAvn in fig, In this the rectangular mouthpiece has been 
shaved offTo a more bird-like shape. j€sdictically it is a less 
effective design than figs. 1 and 4, giving a feeling of being 
ujifmklied or of indccisioii. (t is probably the work of a 
carver wdio had the desire but lacked the skill to break asvay 
from the prototype. 

The headdresses shown in figs. > and 6 are from Okigw^ 
District* winch is the farthest east that this style has spread 
m the (bo country^ They Come from different dans, but 
both have square "cheeks' and no homs, 

A peculiar variety of an oji omi at Idetnili is shown in 
fig, 9 and b suggestive as evidence that the design with the 
head looking up at the sky b not of Ibo origin, in diis ease 



the carting has the iacc in an upright and normal position 
and is more like the usual Iho style. The dancer, hoAvcver* 
fcKiks out through a clorh below' the headdress, w'hich b 
made up of two masks fitted back to back or against a ruff 
of raffia. The clenients that make up die previous carving? 
can be recognised: the human face, the bird'$ beak and d^ 
honis. The hoims arc on the sides of the face and end in a 
human head. On top of the mask b a cock, whose two tail 
feathers can be seen hanging over die cop of the rear mask. 
This carving appears to be unique In Onitsha, but near Port 
Harcourt there are masks^ probably copied from the Ogoni 
tribe, W'hkh have mouths in the form of birds^ beaks. 

Carved anihropomomliic heads, usually writh horns and 
worn on top of the head, also occur in various places about 
the Benue River* but not along the Cross River. There is 
no exisdiig gcc^iaphic connexion bctw^ecti the (Jo and 
Benue work: the (jo style has disappeared along the Niger 
before the Benue tv'pe begins. 
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A NOTE ON AFFINITY RELATIONSHIPS 
AMONG THE NUER 

by 

l>ROFESSOB h. E. EVANS-PHITCHARD 

OxjbtJ Umva-jitY 


2 Payment of bride weal [h brings about conjugal re¬ 
lations between husband and wife and also rclarions 
of affinitA'- between the husband and his kin on the otic 
side and tlie wife's kin on the other; and between the wife 
and her bin on the one side and the husbands kin on the 
ocher. Payment of bridewealth erects a scaffolding of be¬ 
haviour patterns within which ihc nuioti of niamagc is 
buiJt up. Once k is firmly establLshed by the birth of chil¬ 
dren their place is taken by kinship norms, and as affinity 
relations are gradually tramfornieo into kinship rekrions, 
bridewealth loses its immedsate fbiierion and ceases lo have 
any grear influence in shaping personal attitudes. 

Before the birtJi of her first child a wife lives in her 
parents' homestead, and is dicre visited at niehc by her 
husband. His existence is hardly acknowledged by his wife 
or her kin, atid if there is any need to refer lo him they speak 
of him as o?. the husband of foIlo%s cd by die name of their 
daughter. After she has weaned her first child the wife joins 
her husband in hb village, leaving the child to be brought 
up by bis uiaccnial grandparents in their village [da{^ 
maiidifngm) should tliey^ be alive, but until the second child 
is bom the husband is still scarcely reco^ii^ed by his 
wife's parents. Her kin coniiitue to refer to hLs village as his 
wife's village, as though he did not exist, and they speak of 
his children by reference to her name and not to his. Thus a 
jiian is spoken of as gta (son of) so-and-so^ after his fatlier, 
in hk fattier's distriett :tnd as,^flf so-andnio, after bis mother, 
in his mother's district. Hence, if a husband takes up resi¬ 
dence in his wife's village and their descendants condauc 
to live there, the lineage which derives from the pair often 
takes its name from the wife and not from the husband- It 
is abo customary for the wife's people to give her childtcii 
different personal names from those given them by ^ir 
father's people, though the pairs of nimei ar^ sometimes 
related in meaning, Deng and Nhiah Tiop and Mun, 
and Kunwar and Butn. 

Nevcrtlicless, after the birth of the first child the marriage 
b held to have become a complete union. Through It^ 
child the husband b thought to have a kinship link with his 
svife's kin, to whom he is dien so^anef^o, the father 
of their (daughter's) child, and not merely so-and-so. 
the husband of their daughter. Imtead of paying clandes¬ 
tine visits lo the home of his parents-in-kw^ he may vibi 
them opafty, though he must continue to treat his in-laws, 
parricukrly his parents-in-law, mih great respect (f/irei), 
expressed cmpharically in [he piohibitioiis on eating in 
their home and appearing naked before them. 

Even before a young man has staned to look for a bride 
he will not gencraliy cat w 4 th much senior men, unless they 
arc kin^ because one ot them might become hb fathec-in- 


kw. Once he has asked for a girls hand in Tiiarrkge he may 
in no circuinstanccs eat hi her home, and the prohibition 
continues, sometimes gfcady to bis discomtorc, until two or 
three children have been bom, when it is relaxed by a for- 
mal ceremony if tlic parties arc on good terms widi one 
another. The' fathcr-in-kw prepares beer, kilb a goat or 
slieep^ and Invites the son-in-kw and his kin to his home 
to pAafce of a feast. He lells hb son-Sn-W that there is no 
need for him ro respect hb patents-in-bw any more. He 
will refuse to cat^ however, rill compelled to do ^ by die 
insistence of his kthcr-iii-lasv s kin an<i by hb iathcr-in- 
la\v s gift of a cow, the pnjj mh tb co ttynh the cow of the 
cadne; of tlie husband of a daughter, to rtffeiiijwydiy hU 
daughter's husband's broihcr- This ceremony b sometiincs 
held when a young ^tcr of the wik b about to be niamed, 
so that her hmbaiiid nwy take part in the nupt^ tcaite- 
Uccr, die father-in-law visits the homestead of his daugh¬ 
ter's husband's broilier and will be given beer and nteat^ 
Before he can cat or drink he must be given a bull calf 
or diccp (the /(JHj .{Ji-itntfiw. cow of the faibcr-ii-law. or 
»nVf/i. cow of the tbod) by die owner ol ilie home¬ 
stead. His daughter’s husband is now said to teprd him as 
a father. Before these payments liavc been imdc. a scui-m- 
law is to liis faihcr-iii-law and his wife's paternal unclrt in 
a position tihe tliai of the kin of a slayer to tltc kin of the 
tnaji he has slain in dvai they cannot eat in one another s 
homes. After payments have been made it is said that 
rtniiJ {dmtgtim), in-laws, have become #fu»r. kinsnicn. The 
iiutemal uncle of a wift, who is also his father- 

iti-law, may likewise give her husband s brother a goat to 
enable the'husband to cat in the homes of his wifcs 
maternal kinsmen. 

A son-in-law also respects his prcnts-in-law by hidine 
his nakedness in dicir presence with a genet s skin (ftt'nr) 
from the day he asks for their daughter’s hand in marriage 
till the day his brother receives a cow to enable him to eat 
in their home. While the prohibition is in force a SDti 4 n- 
law who is living in the same vill^c or camp as his 
parents-in-law avoids them as far as possible even when he 
is wearing a skin. Apart from it being a serious breach of 
etiquette, it is thought that were a man's nakedness to 
be seal often by his paten is-in-law his childricn might 
become blind. A son-indaw must also wear sandak when 
visiting his ino^cr-irt 4 aw, as he is dangerous (tfttf) lo lier 
should he visit her barctboicd and might cause her to 
become barren. There arc various other customs indicating 
the moihcr-m 4 aw to son-in-law rdacionsliip. such as the 
obligation (with a Wif, enrse, as its sanction) on die survivor, 
should cither die, to visit the grave a few davs after burial 
and throw a bracelet on it. Also a son-in-law must not 
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visit his parents-in-law when tiicy arc iickp and thev must 
not visit hi in when he is sick. A man avoids his moLfier-tn- 
law and her attittidc to Jum is one of shyness and reserve 
Unlike fathe^itidavv and brothers-in-law, who ask 
a husband directly for whatev'er they warn, a mother-in- 
law trusts that her son-Lii-law w'iil remember her wants 
or, if in great need, must ask him for a gift through 
her daughter. The mother-in-law^ relationship among the 
Nucr w a subject of mirdi and the foulest slips of dac tongue 
arc attributed to modiens-m-law w^hcii talking to their 
daughters' husbands. 

All tliesc rules regulating the behaviour of a man to his 
parcnt 5 -in 4 aw, and the avoidance and the attitude of reserve 
svhich accompany them, arc cased afEcr tlie birth of a 
second child and slowh^ break dow^ as patrems of aifiniw 
change into patu-ms of kinship, the husband becoming 
'the father ot our daughter's children" instead of "our 
daughters husband/ A man may c%'cn joke with his 
mother-in-law w'hen tliefe arc several children and formal 
avoidance has broken dowti. 

The rules about eating and nakedness apply, diough in 
3 lesser dcgrecp to other kinsfolk of the wife than her 
parents, for all her kimfolk arc her husband s in-laws. A 
man wall noE appear naked or eat in die hornet, of his 
wiie's paternal and maternal uncles and aunts or appear 
naked before die wives of his wife's close kinsmen. I have 
seen a man's %vife‘s paternal aunt (n^rir) make a great fiiss 
when unintentionally he appcaad naked before her. He 
knelt behind another man to hide his nakedness and re¬ 
ceive her reproaches w^hcTi he became aware of his mis^ 
demeanour. On another occasion w^hcii 1 was prwetii the 
fuss was liiadc in similar circumstances by a bride’s pater¬ 
nal uhde^s wife while rhe astonished bridegroom hasdly' 
retiftd into a hut. Uiiintencianal affronts ot diis kind arc 
ouieted bv small payments, such ai a spear or a goat. As 
tile genealogical distaiice from the waft increases^ the obli¬ 
gation on the part of her hiishatid to observe these rtdes 
lessens. Ie ahogedier ceases when the wife's father and 
[natcmal uncle have paid beasts to enable him to cat in 
their homes. Should a divorce take plate the son-in-law 
at once ceases to treat his in-lasvs with respect. 

The wife's brother {Jctmmthii) is not a voided, though her 
eldest brodicr may refrain from eating w ith the bridegroom 
before a child has been bom. Nuersay, ‘ tlw vvift's brother 
is your brother; since he gave you his sister he became 
your brother/ and "the husband of your .sister (cuffyiujtir) 
is your brother because he will get a cow (die ymg jcjot) 
on die marriage of your daughier.' After the hirth of 
children a man and hk wife s brother can jokingly curse 
one another ill obscene language (trcir/ii). Tlie wife's 
brothers ssife (nVi U highly respected till a 

child has beets bom, though not to the same extent as the 
mother-in-Iawv unless the mothcr-iiidaw is dead ; then 
*she becomes your mother-in-law and snust be respected 
as deeply as a mother-in-law/ Nuer say that she then 
becomes your real mothcr-in’^law and that ViW i/jj/iidfe/ijj/ 
'she has become a grandmother' {to the children of her 
husband s sisrer, who call tlietr maternal uncle’s wife 
‘gtandmodicr'). The only in-law whom a man need not 


rest'd is his vvife's sister (Mynmirif/iHln He can joke with her 
and even engage W'idi her in the formalized exchange of 
obscenities svliich dse Nucr call /reiif However, if his 
niothcr-iu-bw is dead he treats her eldest daughter with 
more reserve, for she has dten taken her modier's place; 
"she has pbeed the food on the ftre’ (at her mothers 
mortuary ceremony). A man may not marry his wife's 
sister unfess liis tvde lias died childless, A man and his 
wife s siste/s husbiiid, whom he calls mhiTtmihaiild, may 
be on intimate terms. 

It is only Hvlien the bride is still a maiden (f/ydl) tliat the 
iithers and uncles and brothers of the bridegroom are 
reserved with his parents-in-law. After the marriage is 
consummated only the husband’s fatlier or, if the father 
is dead, his cldesit brother (dermuj ipj-dr^) wiU respect his 
parentSr-in-law and only to a small extent, not usually w ith 
regard to nakedness and food. Ncverdieless^ it is cusiomaA' 
for the tathcr of the bridegroom to gi ve die father of the 
bride a spear or g<Mt, and for the lather of the bride to make 
him a similar gift to enable Ehe two men to eat in one 
another"s homes without shame. A husband"s yonngcr 
brothers do not in any way respect his in-law's and they eat 
and go naked in their homesteads. For eHis reason., though 
a nun assises his parcnts^in^law in many ways, when he 
is asked to hoc his mother-in-law's gardens he sends his 
brothers and friends and stays at home himself The work 
will be rewarded with beet and porridge, and dicy can cat 
in the home of his patenR-in-law, whereas he cannot. 
On the other hand, it is custoiiur)', at any rate in the Lou 
tribal area, for the youth who acted as the husband s best 
iiian in the marriage ceremonies to respect his Ln-lavvs till 
they give itim a goat to break down his reserve. 

Obviously the svtfe is in a dilTereiit positJon 
her husband's people from that in which her husband is 
placed his wift s people- Ncverchdesj, whilst 

avoidance is impracricabic she has eo treat her parenis-in^ 
law^ wiEh great a'speec and in the early days of her niarriage 
has to keep herself apart from them as much as doinestie 
reijuiremenix permit. She must noteat with her mother-in- 
law, and this prohibition may continue for some years 
after the birch of her first child. She eaimot eat in her hus¬ 
band's home at all before die birch of her first child, and 
even after this event, whcii she has come to live wtdi him, 
she must not see him eat or be seen eating by him. Hosv- 
ever, the inconvenience of this prohibition is erident, and 
soon after she lias taken up resilience ill her h us band's 
home it will be arranged diat her husband enters 3 hut in 
which she b eating as though by accident. After this it is no 
longer shamcluE for husband and wift to sec one another 
eating, and though the wife b at first shy she will cveniuaUy 
share her husband's meal wlicn diey are alone. Before the 
birth of her first child a woman respects her husband s 
sbwr^ and will not ear out of the same dish with them. 
After the birth of a child she OkH be on free-and-easy 
ternw with them, though pcRonal diHicuities sometimes 
mate for resersT. Sliould die niodicr be deadp her eldest 
daughter tends co take her place in the family, and this 
afiem her relaaonship to her brother's wife, A woman ricftrs 
to her husband's sister as marifoadii (my husband's mother)* 
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Just as die liusbajsd need not respeft Ids wife^s sister but is 
on familiar iCTiiis svith her, even exchanging obscene jokes, 
50 his wife is on similar tertns with her husband^s brotber 5 + 
Among brothers die wife of one is in a general social sense 
the sviib of ail. A man seldom refers to hb brother's wile 
as tkk dimar, the wife of my brother, but as die 

wife of my home, and she refers to him as gitifukiK die 
faihcr of OUT sons. The child of a co-wife would never be 
addressed by her as the child of my eo-svife, but 

as my child. Ths vvord a wife usc?s lo refer lo her 

husband's broihcr {mostly for his younger brothers) is 
which seems eo mean *my husband of the day¬ 
time* as dbdiict from the husband of the night, the real 
husband, for Nuer say Ve ce nnr ijjJc/" the liusbind 

of die outside b different, the husband nf die night is 
different.* Here again, though relations betsveen a wife and 
her husband/s brothers are free and casy^, should her lather^ 
indaw 1^ dead die eldest brother takes his place as the head 
of the family and must be created with deference. When 
she has borne several children she and her husband's 
brothers and paternal cousins may curse (ItjipiV/i) each other 
in foul language. In the horseplay v^'hieh takes place wlien 
freshly initiated youths pass out ot seclusion it is die 
conini^da, generally a paicnial cousin of the husband, who 
lifts up die skirt of a mother of an initiate and spits and 

utters a cry. ^ . . 

A woman eniers her husband s home as a svife of die 
home. She also enters it as the mother of a child of her 
husbamfs lineage and therefore, through the child, as a 
kinswoman. Through the child she has kinship rights in die 
home of her adoption by martiage. 'people of my 

home,* is a woman's favourite ejacufadoii, and the term by 
which she refers collectively to die domestic society’' of 
svHich she regards herself as a member. The expression was 
constantly on her lips before marriage bi reference to her 
parental family and kin. When slic comes to liv'c widi her 
husband it b still constantly on her lips, but it then means 
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die people of her husbantfs home, lor diey have become 
her people and she now identifies herself w'ith them and not 
with her father^ people. 

Wlien a w^oman Joins her husband she conies under the 
protection of hb lineage spirits and his ancestral ghosts, and 
when she builds a iiwr, a mud firescreeti which symbolizes 
family life to a woman, they arc sunimoncd by her hus- 
band^s father to come and abide there. On die day she 
CDnstrucis it her fathex-in-bw' pours over it beer and butter 
ajid utters some of the usual Nuer formulat employed on 
such Dccasioiis, When beer is brew ed the wife pours a litik 
at the side of die firescreen and a sacrificial goal or sheep b 
often tethered ihcre for die ghosts to see it before it ts 
killed. When the woman who owms die hut lias a grand¬ 
child. a jftir piy^idiv a son of her daughter, she siiininom the 
boy to come and break down her firescreen and sacrifice a 
(^ijat. Since a svife is accepted by the ghosts and spirits ot her 
hitsband's lineage she may perform ritual fry that lineage 
in which invocation of its ghosts and spirits forms part. 

But though a ^voman joitis her busband^s poup and 
becomes pan of it, she never entirely ceases to belong lo her 
owm family and lineage, under the protccriou ol whose 
hosts and spirits she rcniains. It she is ill treated by her hus- 
and she will ask her lather and uncles to help her. On the 
other hand, should she in a quarrel with her hu^sband dis^ 
figure him—kimck a tootii out, for example—her ladier 
must pay him compcusatioii. I have myself on two 
occasions seen a fachcr pay a heifer to his son-in-law to 
atone for in-sulcs hurled at the husband's head by his 
wife when irritated by accuiatiotis of adultery. When her 
husband dies, a vvidow often returns to her parental home 
and continues to bear him children there oy lovers. As 
already mcndoiicd, it often happens that a hmbatid comt^ 
to live with his wife's people. In this ease the wife Joins her 
husband in a narrow domestic sense only. She does not 
attach herself to Im lineage gtoup, but be attaches himself 
to hers. 
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Aneieuc Mioiitg and Metallurgy Group t Preliminary 
Report, Part I 

Inirifductoty tie Cfiairmm 

Since the fonnation vf the Group in 1^345 attoiucrai \m 
been paid to the pmbleni of native copper and m use in prchislonc 
times. The subject Is a complex one and will entail very coo- 
tidcrable w ork before real progress can be made: k n, Ik>w eser* 
eomidered appropriate to issue the following prelirnbiary repoii 
to serve as a sratcioeiir of the problem, and to indicatt die lines 
upon which it is hoped to eoziduct fiinher research- 
The conimitfec it indebted to Dn. Plcndetlcith and Moss, of the 
British Muteuni Roeareh Labi?hirory. for the following sugges¬ 
tions concerning the iufonnation required in order to make a 
scientific attack on die probjem: 

A- A geological and mineralogical statement nitm he prepared 
on the tbrniatiun and occutWim of all type* of copper 
uiiner^ including eopper. This will be an csktiot 

coutributiou to an enquiry on the ggmfieancc of impuiitks. 


B. A sratCTnmt is needed in the li^ht of A cm the physical and/of 
diemical differeiKC* to be expected between native and 
smelted copper, whefhet eold-worked or east, 

C- We ihouM hke tlie geuloguts and iiunetalogi^ to undett^c 
to assemble {for laboratory refereiice puTposes) a coUeciion 
of spedmem of native copper from aO rccqsnkcd sourea 
together with accumpanying: nrsmeob and rpeeimeus of 
other copper ntes from the same districts. 

D, A lUtt thoijld bt made very soon by the arrfwologuis to 
couipile a list of copper anificts, from the same regiotu as 
that ait likely lo be worthy of examination. 

The Group’s sincere ihanks arc due fO the Copper Development 
Awiciattmi for the very larp amount of work which they have 
done in the provision of anaU'Ses of v-afious narivc coppers, and to 
Dr. 'Voce frit hb report upon these analytes {to be published u 
Part 11 of this report]. Our ihanb are also due to the vatiom 
muicurni who have so kindly lent spcamctis for speeiTDscopjC 
examination—in particular to the Gcoiogkal Museum, the 
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Bricidi Musctun [Naiuril Hbtory), t\vc PsET*Rivcfi MiactuM, 
Oxford, ;iiid chc Utiivcrat)' Museum, Oxford. The British 
Museum^ Elooimburyp has kindly aocord^^ bborxtory bcilitics^ 
without which it would be itnpossiblc for the Group to carry out 
funher rcscairh. Tts work has been inaCctulJy asiiitetl also by a 
Itrant from the Insticuic of Meehatiicd Eugtneeri. 

H. H. COGHLAN 

Arfhavk^kal 

In 1S76 F. Ptilszky firsr proposed 10 the Lnormacfoiul Congress 
of Prehistoric Andiroptdogy and Ardwenlog}" to enlugie the Three 
Peruxl system of Stonc^ Bronze and Iron Ages by the inrercaJadon 
of a Copper Age after the first, ta dbettunive fcituro would be the 
use of njcive copper inste-ad of bronze^ and it was supposedly 
illiistratcd by a votnininotis and distinctive assemblage of relies 
from Hungary—in the nineteaichHxntury sense of that name. 
PiJs^ky actually showed by analyses that the relc^^ant objcco vicic 
made of unalloyed copper^ but with the technical resources iheci 
available could not adduce sdcndiicdly exact cricerii to ^ow 
cither that they were made of native copper or wliechcr they had 
been worked by hjjTuncring alone or cast. Hcncc^ in the sct|ueJ 
the term Copper Age has gcnefaliy been applied co any phase 
when implements were made of unalloyed copper but not of 
bronze, t.g, Troy I as contrived with Troy II. 

This usage, how^cver, is dcpkitablc. The discovery of copper 
smelting is a more didicult scientific achic^Tinmt involving as it 
does a very unexpected datmiicaJ tramuhstantiaiion, and has also 
bad much more far-reaching practical result than the discovery of 
any copper alloy; ic will be recalled diat unalloyed copper alone 
was used in South Ku^ia down to the kon Age, and that ic was 
commoner than bronze in Egypt and the Hittitc Empire even in 
the founecndi ccnniry. Secmdlyi the begimung ol metallurgy 
has been cc^uated with the recognition that copper is fusible as well 
as malleable. Hammer creatment alone still belongs to a Stone Age 
technology. 

Now the part played by the use of native copper in the develop¬ 
ment of mmJlnrgy' b still debated. Somc^ like Elliot Smith, have 
held that she reduction of copper ores aid casting were discoveted 
stmultaneoLuIy. On this view a Copper Age in PEiiszky s sense 
would be a lo^ phcnomcnDn+ confined to some favoured districts 
likf the Great Lakes region and Huijgary% which by icsdf never led 
OR to metallurgy, k would nor therefore constitute a fcchnoff^jical 
stage deserving temtinolcigical recogtiitinn. So for the history of 
this branch of science tt is eiseutul to detvrmine how £if nirive 
copper was in fact used before the metal obtained by smelting 
from its ores, ajid whether and to what extent stKih nadsT copper 
was COST. V. GORDON CHILDE 

T!te Ctplegy ef Cppper ih AnktVQlpgii;^! P^rrft af IVu' 

The main qiicstlDn now' before this committee is whether Ehcre 
alt? any meaiu of recognizing the locality &om which the nietat in 
a given copper object was obtained. The infomiadon ahready 
available im the subject has been conveniently awtnblcd, widi full 
references, byj. R. Partington {Orjgim tJiiJ tkffhprivHt tr/Applkd 
Oimistry, 193 S)- 

A copper implement or vead may be formed {d] fironi nadsic 
Copper by hammertug, (i-) fitJiu nadvo copper by ftision, (r) from 
copper obtained by smcltiug ores. To distinguish (a) foom (A) it 
for tbc nirtallurgist, the gcolcgical factors bang idendcd^ 

On the mode of ocrurrmcc in nature of native copper Dr. 
Kr C, Dunham, petrographer ro the Geological Surv'cy, WTircs 
as foUow's; 

The native metal ociairv in copper depndti (aj a* a primary 
mineral, {h) in the oxidadou zoctc where ipecial canditioRi are 
believed lo have exiited. 


Primary copper deposits in basaltic lavas and pyroclasdcs 
form the most imponant tyfrf; here the associated mincraU 
characterudcally include zeolues such as oruld^, natrolitc, 
fnlbits, diabazite and launimidce, aid. OEher mineroli coni- 
monly found arc prehnite, datoliEn, coldte, quartz:, chalcedony, 
ddoritc and adtilaria. Such deposits are worked on a huge scale 
in the Prc-CjuRbrian Kcwcenaw^an bmJti and basoJdc congk>- 
merates of the Lake Superkir regioiu U.S.A.; they have been 
described in detail by B. S. Butler and W. S. BuAjank ('The 
Copper Deposits of MEchigan," U.S.G.S. Pf^f. Putpiff 144, 

Other examples include the Triassic traps of New^ Jetsey and 
Connceticul, the KristiaRU region of Norway, the Faroes, 
Cbecstein a.cL Nahe rn Gennany, and Sao Paolo, Brazil 
Lindgren ha$ sugge^ed {TV Mmtrul Dt'piUiU, Jid cd.. 
p. 314] diat the Maute Catmi -deposits near Leghorn are of 
similar type, tn tht^ cases the m-ctal wb probably depended by 
hydrotherajil aeiion—perhaps counected Mrith late stages of the 
vulcaniim-—and at shallow depth- R, C, Welb ('Chemutry of 
the Depatttjou of Native Copper fiom Ascending Solurions,^ 
U.S.G.S. Buli 778, 1925) believes that copper sdphidci in the 
hydrothermal solutions were oxidized in contact with hxrnradte 
in the lavras to sulphates frotu which copper w'^os deposited, 
possibly by ilie folJow'ing reomon: 

Cti jS -h iFCaO j“b 3 HtSO i= iCu-h SFeSO^H- 5H jO 

A minor type of primary move copper deposit is exemplified 
by Con^-coro, Bolivia, where the meraJ U w^orked in a possibly 
Permian sandstone in which it occurs in z dmcniinared form^ 
with lurivc silver^ domeykite and chalcocite. 

Secondary deposits of native copper arc found in lomc places 

. .isiociated widi the oxidation zone QS'cr copper sulphide 
deptssiti. Suffice and ncar-surlacc oxidation of chalcopyritc 
yields C(^per sulphate solurions which produce dioln^c, 
Cu^, by reaction with pyiice in the zone of enrichment at the 
base of the oxidaticni zone. Liberarinn of forric mtphaie in 
the procen may bring about reduction of the chalcocite to the 
native metal (Liudgren, ep. rri., p. 950): 

Cu,S+ iFe j 4HaO= aCn+iSFcSO *-l- 4 HaS 04 

Native copper in Comw'all probably originated in this Vv'ay or 
in some comparible mojiner. Que of the best Aniericaji 
examples is die Cliino disseminated copper deposit, Santa Rita^ 
New Mexico. 

Copper may also be formed by the reducrion of cupteous 
soluriona by cattKmaceOus nutter, waucL etc. 

It should be poimed out that what the geologist calls the Snrfiicc 
zone of oxidatjon* includes all depEhs michtd, by waters^ ctr., 
perroladng from the actual stiHaocr: consequently all copper 
depositi with w'hlch the archxDloguir can be concerned are in¬ 
cluded bctc+ On the whole it seems probable that impuriries 
[mamly rare dements) which might be expeewd to Ktrve as 
pointers to localities are as likely to be found m primary' as in 
secondary dq^oaits of oarive copper, and the distinction ii of little 
importance tn ardurdogy. 

The native tn-ctal b cos-ily separatexf fiom all cxtcancous luattcf: 
such impurities as might be pmetlt In the substance of the mcral 
arc likely to need cstimariEin in pom per mifijon rather than in 
perrencoges. hi geology and to some extent in mineralogy such 
fine oRoly'ris b in. its infiuicy and far behind the present stiandard 
in tbc biological ideiices, Tne nccessarv work niujri: be done by or 
for this coruRiitice, few, if any, pubLuhed figures being as'ailable. 
One Of more laboratories with suitable spectroscopic equipment 
are essential. 

The talk it likely ro be a big one. With dements reckoned in 
parts per milHtm there is ai yet no evidence to suggest that an 
esdenadon made on a smiU fiagmeni of a single specimen ii in any 
way leprcscntarivc of the min^ucd area ai a whole, of even for 
all pam of the specimen nibmitted. Thus, anmng the analyses 
already erreubced 10 the Group (sec Parr U, Table U), two art of 
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coppcf fiom the Lizard, a oompaTa lively small area in ComwaU: 
the amottni of nkicd in the second (No, iB) is hk times that in the 
first (No. I A). The specimen from Tavisioeh (No. j) shows only 
tme-hundrcdih of that in No. tB, while of two estimabom for 
Broken Hill {No, i6) one shows a hundredth and one a twetitw* 
of this Binounr, Obviously no penertl starcmcRt which could 
localiee a specittien of copper can he based on such figures. The 
chance that sufficient analyses to be of value for our pu^sc will 
ever be made, or even tbt sufficient Jnaterial lor such analyses 
will ever be available, seems remote. 

For copper obtained by smelting ores* of whidi, in early tnn^ 
the carbonates alone are of importance, the position U tUl- 
ferenr. The namnl copper carbonanrs, malacliiw and tacssylite 
or uuritc, ate always accompanied by other mineral substances, 
and sepaniicni prior Co tmelting is unlikely to be anywhere near 
complete, Chrysocolla. the hydtaied sdicite of copper, is ohen 
found in small quantities accompanying the caibooat«; it is of no 
consctiucncc to the arcbjeologist, cjtccpt that it may be a eause of 
variation in the silica content of the product. Lead is always to be 
expected; the aiuritc and malachite from the Altai distnet are 
accompanied by cerusiie (lead carbonate}. At kauri™, near 
Athens, the copper was alnioti eertaildy worked Imorr inc purer 
arRcaritfous galena (lead sulphide) was rc^sched: zinc ores are 
abundant—in fart, one readily fiwible zinc minerd wm tint ttamed 
ftom this locality. Itt the Urals, where native copper is abundant, 
the carbonates are aceompnied by the other usual minrtals; 
some chalybite (iron carbonate) is likely m be pr&cni in alj 
niineralUcd regions. It has been stated that in Cyprus tw mo^i 
of arsenic present is untimaily low; ft be found rfiai this 
applies to the native copper as well as to the general assemblage of 
ores The contmti of bismuth and of aiitimony may have some 
value; Partiocton (ep. rif., p. 54) that the anomony sjven 

in early analyses of Egyptian copper may m fact have been 
bismuth. As the work progncssiS the absenee, or ncar-absetice, of a 
common impurity may be almost as uwlul a pouiDer as the 
preseiuT of a rare corirituent. 

It will be seen that the above comtuents make conwi af 
poinis wiih the tnemorunJiiin ftoin Drt. PlG'iiJtrlciln ^id k ow, 
rretived after they were dnU'ced, k is to be fcamf th:it die 
don in their paregtaph C. though ideal, is quite mipoaible of 
fulfilment; wme steps in this direcupn miglit, however, be 
pracrical. A more hopeful tine s«mi to te to ta^le their requin^ 
nurnt D first. If any object or group of objects should be found to 
contain any unexperted and unusual elements, the so^ce might 
be run down with eonsidctable probability, whereas the ix^por 
tiftns of the usual impuririo nimtioiied above “f 
be of value. C. N. uaOMEHEAH 


Results of a Recent Escpedition to Tierra del Fueg®- 
By fti3|5ttwr Afra'iiJjdn' LiptfAufa', Sejifiiige A Oit. SftfWilrfffs 

4 Vtfii(in ^ a Cmiimurtkariini fu ihc Itufinut, iz NVMrmwT, 

In Janiury, iwfi. we went to Ticrm del Fuego (o sttidy 
the Fuegian tribes.’^ The ptogiammc included ttanKulturation 
phaiotticna and phweal anduopology. We (ociit six weeks m 
Tierra del Fuego. moving to the difiefcnt islands by an, th^ks to 
the goodwill of the Chilean Air Force, the local authon^ the 
iheepdarnung companies, and the white settlers: and the Ftteguns 

' The mcnibchhip of our expedition was « foliowi: M^ 
Hclfiiii (camcMman); Dr. Crete Mo«ny (rtfosoj^eiwtic ini'll ■ 

Luis Robin (gixst monbers-blood gwups). 

UpichtiR (collaborated in survey- of 1*)^^ 

G^irral Rimi&i Canas^Wontalya (geographical 

DaJnuI»vi^ (medical otatnimtaon of tubjetts): Lt.-Cd. CustaveF 

Luco (adfflinistradon). 


themselves were most helpful. Detailed results referring to the 
physical diaraeteristics of the Fuegians and to certain social aspects 
of racial problems are in course of publication in foe Amtricim 
Joumul Pljyjfoj/ Antlmtpoh^Y i foe findings reecttded here relate 
to the origin of American man and foe cultuml potentialities 

of foe Fu^ians. , , . i 

Tiif ftiqm e/ AnKrknn iiiiwi. TlU* problem has been discussea 
ever since the Spaniards set foot on the new continent. Thou^ 
the ideas expressed by Oviedo, de Acosta, Torqi^mada 

and Soldrzano between i sjj ^fd confu^ three 

csscnrial aspects became dear; first, the ^native populatitsi ot 
America was foe fcsult of an immigruion from abroad, secondly, 
the inmiigruion was prinripally from Asia i and thirdly, there may 
have been other secondary sourtcs of iiomigration across norfoem 
or souihem polar regionJ. The first and second aswen may be 
considered aa definitely settled. There are no fossil teraauu m 
Amrtica which would intlicate that man originated in Amcnca, 

On foe other hand, the physical characicristics of the Atiirtiran 
Indians, rhongh varying from north to south, aft so similu to 
those of ilie Mongoloid Asiatic that the wsumptionofan immi^ 
tion from Asia aCfois the narrow Bering Strait scenis ftiJIy 
justified. Hrdlicka’s Akihi Diury (i«J44) pfovidei foe latest 
contribution to foe concept of the Asiaili: nugiation to Amenca 
emiceived as early as t5!t4 by de Acosta. 

The idea of an immigration across the soufoem polar regions 
was also developed by tbe end of the sixteenth century. In nwdem 
ttinirt Ris^t has produced ethnographical argun^ts for an 
Ausrrabid influence in foe most southerly parts of the American 
continent .nid for certain linguistic coincidences between A^ 
TKilian and Patagonian tribes. Various aufooriiics, using eranio- 
logical data (skulls of Onas). claim Aintraloid somatic charartcrs 
for the Fuegians. Mote recently certain findings al»ut blood 
eroups in one of foe Fuegian tribes, foe Vimaiw^ also seem to 
indicarc their physical difference from the rest of the Amencm 

The problem before lu was whether in their phj'sical chamc- 
KTistics foe Fuegians would cooform with foe Asiafic or Mongo¬ 
loid Indian ty pe. There was no question of basing o^ concluiioM 
on somatic measurements, becauK there arc onlv about itxs 
Fuegians surviving {Onas, Yim.mas and Alakalurs nrecti^). 
There is also much niiscegcuation with Whites; more than halt 
of the Fuegians are now incstoos. We thtsefore decided to rely 
nfi a photograptuc survey, as complete as cimiimta^ wmdd 
allow, widi foe purpose ofeomparing foe Fuegi^ wnfo ibcvaried 
racial types of the American Indian, with their c^raeterate 
qiuliiy and Jiswibution of hair, high dicekhtiocs and slU eyes, Tlic 
photomphic survey of 67 Fuegians was accompanied by an 
inquiry intcp the tribal and family reJatiom ol eve^ infovidual. 

/%fMrijp(iIf survey und ethto-generk ifjfviVy. Tlw foll-b!^ 
Onas, one man and lour women, fully cotiformcd to foe IndiM 
tvpe in foe above-mentioned charartcrutics. Nobody would 
doubt their Mongoloid facial tmics. Some of the five supposi^ly 
full-blood Yimana men did not betray by their fa^l trfits foe^ 
Indian origin; but foe fcaturw of a boy often and of the full- 

blood Yimana women were mostly pronouncedly Mongoloid, as 
were those of nine persons of Yimana extraction supposedly 
miscegenated wifo Alakalufi. The m^os were m no way 
difTerent from those of South America in general. The Alakaluls 
showed the same distrihution ol hair as Onas and Yamaiia*. and 
as Indians in general; but the eyes were lets set, the cheekbones 
not so high. The lips w-rre fleshy. 

data. ikiills, ktJpt for tony yem 

it institutioiu in PEinr:i Amiai. ai bclcMi|'iiig to FurgiaJii, 

wcFC' ciuithttictJ b-y M r Fcldcs of fjut iriissoii. Tfic io.<Licci 

jut coiiiridciiE wirh llios« of Mongoloid ones. 
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Biood A iDtil of 77 iiidividu^h were cxiniibvd, includ-- 
ing ^]] vve wm ablt to meet, or moje ihin fulf, of tKo« we 
registered is bebg of Oiu or Yiniajiut extraccion. Croup O greatly 
prcdomiliiiCcd in aU the tlinhc tribes. Thr ptTeeupgc of O—^yo-i^o 
per ccni.—was die saine as in Anicficaa Ihdbn populadom 
miscegemred with Whites. All the individuals wiio weir sup¬ 
posedly iidl-blood [ndium, according to die itiqmry made by Dr. 
Mosmy independently o\ the hlDod-gTOup examinaiioni, w-erc of 
group O. 

C^?mpartitw€ physk^l dnir^ifTistm Fiir^i.ijwj mui Animtem 
Iitditiris. Rivet has rcfcrrtd to die Tamily iLkaiess' berw'ecn the 
various American Indian tribesp in spite of the tribal diitfcrences in 
physical characteristics. The same American Indian family likeness 
is to be found in Onas, Ydmanas and partly also in AIaJcalll^L 
Their facial craits, die c|ua]it}' and disoibutioil of hair on the bodvv 
their blood-group percentage arc all m entire ngreemmr with 
what is known about these characten in Amerion Indian 
^xspuLiijotts. The cranial indices abo show that Ausmlotd 
ebametm, if present aniorig die Fuegians^ are by no means 
common. Where Fuegians show nofi-Mongoloid traits, dicv 
resemble Whites, most probably owing to misecgenaiion. 

Though we feel less soie as to rite Mongoloid tiaits in Alakalul^ 
where our observations were not ^uifidcndy nunictous to allow 
defmitc concluriom, we found insurikimt grounds for considcriug 
the Fnegians id be of different racial origin from theautocbthonous 
Amerioji population. Tf iLnguisde findings indicate an Austndoid 
cultural indueiicc, this could mean only on occasional contact widi, 
or imtnigrarion of, Australoid deineiits, not sududendy numerous 
lo affect the average physical characteristics of the Fuegious. 

CufiurLrf parentiffiiiifj pf dir Furgiimu^ In Dorw^in wrote in 
his diary of a group of Fuegiam on Wollaston blonds: "These poor 
wretches were siuuted in cheir growth, their hideous faces be¬ 
daubed with white painty their skin filthy and gmsy+ iheir hair 
cnrongled, their voices discordant and their gestures violmf. 
Viewing such men, one can hardly make cineself believe that they 
ate fellow-creatures, and inhabitants of the same woHcL' Thb and 
similar stareniicnB of Darwin*^s have greatly influenced the 
general opinion of the 'cultnral poreiuialities^ of the Fuegians and 
of primitive tribes in gmetaj, Bui it is the opinion of nut mission 
and of the civil and military authorities and white farmers that the 
Fufgtam are in no way diflemst ffotn other buiuan bemgs in 
character or iniclligcncc. The social rrladDns of die Whiles and 
the Futgians ore good, .and are like those benAxen difTereiit stsdal 
straa in a radally homogeneous ethnos. For about thirty yean the 
Fuegian his been in a state of rransculturadoii, and we m usf there¬ 
fore refer for comparison to the Fuegian of bygone rimes, Darwin 
first saw Fnegians on the jy December, 1^32, on Isla Gruide Jc 
Tierra del Fuego ■ he wrote in his Diary^: 'The language of these 
people, aiMrding to our notionsp scarcely deserves to be called 
articuLie'; but the yJiiurta-EriifiltfA Dirliiwury of Thoniai 
Bridges Contains 32,000 words. Though Danvin LindrrraiE;M.I rhe 
cultural ochicvcmmis of the Puegians^ he did noc draw Conclusions 
about their eulmral potentialities; be wrote that he Vould not 
have believed how wnde was the difletencc between savage and 
civilised man: it is greater ihan bet ween a wild and domesticated 
animal,' but added 'inasmuch os in nion there is grraiet power of 
improvement.' 

As to the cuJtutal achievements of the Fuegrins, Cusindc,^ rise 
best authorit)^ on the Fueglms of about thirty years ago, states in 
his classic itearisc on them; *The Fuegian was suectsifi^ m adapt¬ 
ing himself to his gcographkal surroundings in siich a way that in 
the given conditions adapurion eoidd not have been better . .. ir 
was by the geographical siuToundmgs that unsunnountable 
Ihniti were put to the cultural progrms of the Fuegian, , - . The 
culmral achievemenEs of the Ftiegions reached that utmost 


perferrian which material circumstances allowed. *, Theintel- 
leciual and other psychical rapadtiei of a racial or edinic group 
cannot be eHtmared on the basis of out o^vn European standardsi, 
and fveti less by the psycho-tochnicai iaboracory methods so often 
used. The only nieasurc of these eapocifics is the adaptation to the 
geographical surroundings acbievTd by die group, 

Thr Fuegions are now on die w.ty w complete cultural and 
biological cjstirHrtion, owing to Contact With theEuroprandvIiira^ 
Hon. The reasons for this arc comple-s, bin it ts fiiDdanientoIIy 
due ro rhe tact iLit the European.^ did not desire the survival of the 
Fuegiam. Yet the Fuegians have Icfi dirir eulturai inheritance to 
the Enropcaii% ivho followed ilac Fuegian track in Tkrra del 
Fuego: the- y were the pioncen of European civil i^ation iheiT-, 
they proved tliaf these lands arc habirabic, even for a people 
etjuipped only with a primitive culture created on die spot, 

TradB and tho Excbnng^ of Goods on Matiam Island. 

S Smmrtitry pf a iy ;/rc /Iaj;. CiiwjjJ/i 1 ITcd^w^-iW 

rc^ tite htstitar^f 4 iWnvjnftifr, 11^7 
Monun Idajid lies off the northerti coast of New Guinea 
about 4 degrees Souths and k inkabitcd by a people of rnkted 
ethnic types. Culiuraliy they are akin to the natives of (he oihcf 
^houten Islands, and in most respects dJBer greatly from those of 
the ncig^bmiring mainlaiid. Manam i&clf is not very fertile and 
for certain things, notably stone tools and lago, the people ore 
dependcti! upon the mainland. Tliey^ need sago to tide them over 
the dry' season, when dscir gardem wither^ since they hive no crop 
wbidi can be stored. Trade k carried on wnth the various coastal 
villages of tbc mainland by means of the exchange of goods be¬ 
tween 'trade prttici^' Every man (and evety wcunan of 

high rank) on Manam has a in cute or more of there villages. 
Before intcr-vUkge fighting was suppressed this iau*a bond alone 
made a mm (or w'oman) safe in a village where he had no kins¬ 
folk; even today a native will haoily visit where he has no P*l»Ya 
to be his host. The rrlaiionship is licrcditary in the mak linc^ and 
a man will call the fnii'*!! of his father by the tenn for 'father/ 
The building of overseas canoes for die pUfpore of overseas trade, 
afid the niatdcti voyages of there canoes are the two most absorb- 
inc acrivicirt of the Manam from kte January uiiEilJtily- hi every 
village rite prindpai canoe * belongs to the village wepij?*! (chief), 
but ihe iiinepwa of each major elm in the village can also have 
one. In the building of these canoes ritcrc k much co-operative 
acrivity, involving men, women iuid children, as well as work 
by small groups and by individual crafrmicn. The work of 
constnicfion extends over about four inottchs, and is punctuated 
by feasts givoi to all the workers. Aftet the first maiden voyage a 
special foisJ k prepared from all the Mgo brought back^ and this 
b prerenied to everyone down to the youngest child who rook 
any part in the construetiou. 

The goods eseiiaugcd arc mostly of economic imporrance: 
gjip ftuc$, pij^, rare, tobacco arc taken from Manam; sago, 
pottery, bamboo, women's pcrricoats gnd other goods are brought 
iroin foe mainbnd. More important ihon thcsci in the eyes of the 
naiiva, are dre rafved| riit gongs, the ciiived boars" tusks and the 
' breastplates^ of dogs' teeth which are obtained from the main¬ 
land; the suecru or faiJure of a trading trip k judged by the 
number of there which the canoes bring back. During the build¬ 
ing and blmchlngofa canoe it ist 'shown' what it must fetch from 
the mainland, and powerful magic k made so that it draws tueb 
valuables to icrelf irrcsktibly. 

The visits to the mainland are c.xddiig socia! occasions* 
especially for young girk who accompany focir fathers to cook 
for diem, and for rerenily minared youths who are making the 
trip for the fini rime. 
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An LcnJing Lilmiy Service 

6 In order co assist research by Fellows or engaged 

in field w'ork* abroad—who have hidicrro been utlaye ro 
avail dicniselves of the btxjlc 4 h>rrrti,ving fkditdes open to 
Fello^s^ in the United Kingdom—rhe Coijncil of the Royal 
Anthropological Instirute has now been able to insdnitc a scheme 
to enable them to K'^rrew some of the most iinpomuit generd 
worits and motiograpb of the kinds which am likely to be in 
greatest demand overseas. The scheme, whtch comes into opera¬ 
tion on 1 January, 194^, prosndrs for borrowing of up to five. 
books a! a lime for a period of two months : bocTowers must first 
deposit a sum of £j widi the [nsritute as an imprest account to 
dciray postages (which, as with the home service, are home by 
the borrcpw'cr) and also any toss or damage nor covered by itt*- 
suraicc 

This extension of the hiiritucc's octivirics has been made possible 
by the acquisition on favoarable [emis of 2 duplicate collection of 
standard works (and will chna not itnpair iht faniliries available 
TO home Fellows). Ji is intended to add continuousy to this 
eotlccdon so that ir dnJl farm a more and more repTescncaiiWe 
seJociion of the most iitiponajir books and pcnodkals rn the 
amhnipological field; it at prrwtii prticularly strong on <hc 
Uritish African teirirorics* but includes many autboritativc books 


on other priniidve peoples besidrs a good collection of general 
and mcEhodologieal w™ks. The regional monographs will clearly 
be of inteiesc nm only to researchers in the areas concemedK but 
also to those in other areas who wish to keqp up with their 
methodological SEnplicacions *, morooii’ct, the service is open to 
Fellows resident on the continent offiiiTopc, who have in present 
circumstances niueli difficult)' in obtaining British textbooks. 
Fellows overseas will be kept in touch with the service by the 
peritHlical dreuladon of lists of available books^ die first of which 
will teach them 5hofd>% 

This service is the first of its kind and the experiment dependi 
for full success on co-opcratiom in chdr own tniercst, by those who 
use it, since delay's In remming borrowed books would clearly 
have a eumulatiw efteci. Jt will bring die services offered to 
overseas Fellows f^iore into line svith diosc available in the 
United Kingdom^ and shEiuld create a wider intemt abroad in the 
Insriture^s w'ork for the cncnuragenlent of anthrop<>logical 
research* 

The Instituted lib rary as 2 whole is now rn course of complete 
teorganmiion by a staff of three, headed by 1 highly trainetf and 
expcritrtced Uhranais, and improved service can already be 
offered to bijnrower^, following upsin the didicult conditions of 
wartime. WILLIAM FAGG 
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L'Hotfune et Ifl Maiiere. Wy Ran'/ t^lWprH 

AfidirOp i^4l' J®?- ifflivfj. UtuslTiU^ 

TTis is the fim volume of a two-vqlume treatise on 
technology hy iei auchor whose csiciiiive knowledge, 
broad uuthx^ik and erideal judgment combine with his origiiiahty 
of treatment to produce what emc must regard as at Icaat an approadi 
to j textbook of CxKiiparativr Teditsolc^y. The author hinueirdoes 
tint make this cLum, but whilse he considen that the rime is not ripe 
ioT the subject t<i appear iu the guise ot a sdenee, he lias undoubtedly 
made a subsijntial cotitriburion to progms hi tlut direction. 

Tlie di vision of the book into two volumes was no doubt justifi- 
able, and perhaps unavoidable, but at has its itiponvciiicnecs, not the 
least of wliEch is the relegation of the index to the second volume, 
since thn greatly reduen the iuherent TTcfcrmcr potmrUl of VoL L 
The second volume {Afdirti ei TcfhnifKi) has already been mvicw'cd 
in Man (1947, 60), having been the ftr>t to reach the Edicot. 

The whole wwk is based on principleiH some of tliciii hitherfo 
tkeglected, that the author regards as fundamental, and he proposes 
loiiie iinusiiaJ and unexpected critcfia for use in rliuification, for 
which he has a llair^ or perhaps a pauJon, As to thcon', h« watch^ 
word is caudmi, and he eondemns what he regards as the facile 
floating, or swaiiowring, of wide-ranging hyp<ShcscS of common 
origins, whilst his attitude towards 5poculatiDi;i u that of still more 
extreme amtmey. As a striking ofid even duciwicnctting imlancr of 
Ills impartiality»however, we may quote fiDm VoL 11, p. 4 ^t where, 
having remarked that the same facts that he has used in tht book 
may give rise to jaiwhU.* he proceeds: 

'pau-firr tmrdi-jf nfJ proion/ mimes mattViawai, re^rflsipn de 
omiFudirt Or b this cynkism and not impartiality? 

Some may thuik that he has reaaed too strongly against idveti- 
turouj thcorismig, but most of us will no doubt sympathwe with him 
in his calb for riiore and btner proofs dian are at present available 
iu several fields. We can also agree to welcome lm attempt to 
inoculate wUh order what be refiahis from calling ch'aoi, but whic 
be appears to regard, more or kss tolerantly, as a phase of uncer¬ 
tainty nising out of methods of approach and "vested iuicrests' 
origiruting in the early days* during which the study of Jntji^ 
pofogy was not so much finding its feet as i|^ioring the need for 
them- It is not unhcconiing in a Frcuchniaji to be 2 re^'olutionisi at 
large in the anthropological Jfield- 

First a$ to the gmeraS plan of the volume under review: it tbu 
beginning and the end ait sections (there arc no chaplen) dealing 


with dicoreticaJ and practical queuious ofi and of ihIict than, 
iiiofphologicaJ incercst, whilti the middle and greater part of the 
volume is more exclusively devoted tsi the material ptsperts of 
artifacts and meEhi>£l5, witJj mpecul rr&reuce to the acquisition, 
fabrication and utiltzarion of the substances ^nd 

iiaturaJ aids available. This ceutral portion is intn^uced by a iinjor 
section, on .Wflyrua iT^/wrJfui'iirn-J d'-ddh'Pi uir la AfjitArr, iu which 
Fcrcmsioii^ Fire, Water, Air, aj>d /j fvrce are treated in association 
^ilh ihe iiiiptenieuts and devices by nicam of which they arc 
gtuded or CQcrccd into co-opcratsoii in techniques. Hcte fodows, 
w'ith apparent but something less than real mconsequcnce, j section 
on Lrs Tftsnfjwrts^ in which mcaau of trantport by land and water 
arc discussed in their role is pattictpatits in tasks of acquisition and 
dismhutioii. The sectioii on Lti Tefhniquts dc Pahfkdiim deals 
prinurily with nicrhods atid appliances for rendering utiiizablc 2 
great s^ariety of natural nuteriab, classified as Solids and Ruids, the 
first of these being divided into mtegooes such m hard, fibrous, and 
plastic^ and ranging from scoite and metaU to earths, gums, textiles, 
etc. Involved in and ariiing out of tlib grouping h the treaunrnt of 
such techniques and induirrici as wood-workiug, iiieial-tvorking, 
agricutturc, pottery-making, spinning and weaving, together with 
their associated tools and appliances. In general, it may be said that 
artifacts do not appear tii tbii vnluiuc^—svhich rncluda 577 drawings 
of them by the 2uthor--in their own rights but mainly by virtue of 
the parts they play iu cfTcoing or factlitating ptodualon. Some of 
the tccbniqucj and appliances make an appearaiice in what w c may 
pertups call a mom doiiveniianaJ gulsc in VoL II, to which are 
relegated weipouSt domesricaticin of aoiimali, agriculture, minerals, 
Ibod, dothing, and dw^dlings. Here there ate ^ 2 Z of the authors 
drawings, which ate, as iti VoL L clear 2nd adequate for their 
purpose. They are indeed sirialy utilicarian in thtir linearity, but 
their lucfidness is diminished by a iliscouniging system of description 
and refeteiiCe, 

In the scctiom (of both volumes) couceming artificts and teck- 
niquja it is not to be supposed that we are o^ered a dry-as-dust 
compilarion of an infinitude of sccond^iand detaiL The author tells 
us that he has taken opporrunitin of uibig five oxe, knapping flint, 
shooting arrow's with the bow and darts with the blow-tubc, sonic- 
rimni in the fields sometimes in the laboratory (VpL I. p, il). 
Elsewhere (Vol. L p- JOO) he states that 'uw^iiFf ehjUrPd /jct Fuenrienn/ 
sms m*oif iti i-m, imdii, ei pour kt phts mmhreux ass sms di-iak eii 
.mmW ms^u'm r/suliai jtefmaiJ The author is no Dovkep ai indwl his 
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athrr puhUihjfd works would mdiratc. The drscriptivc portions of 
this CfTittal t«r arc L'ghcciKij and iUuminated by roimnenti, 
cxpUnauDiu^ suggesdoLu, eondcniiutions^—but ™cly, if ever, 
spcinilidotis—upon or of ihcorctit;il poinu aiiuiiB out of the 
expodtory niatccn. 

Thv pbu of the work docs laot make for easy readiti^T but perhaps 
origiiialiiy and iiuiovaticin rarely do, esperally for iHmc of m who 
are in the Larer stago of fossilization- Any opcn-aiinded and 
intcUigctit techtiologiril student who makes the elfon to under¬ 
stand die lignihcaiure of the author^s propositicjns by following hk 
argmiii^n will learn mudi to his advanpge, though it may be 
dotibtcd whether the socui andiropologist will fuid nmeh iliai will 
help him lo apply his anthropology. 

It cnay be interpolated here dut the author xuggw, as an econo- 
tnic eia^hcatiDii of niankind^ the following grouping: 

{f.g. Australian aborigines)* [Eskimo), jmrp-rw^ff^<r {African 

negroes)* jwpp-tniiliuJrpri (Chinese), /ffdiufrfrl (Europeans). It is 
imEkdy that our w^ord ^mstie/ itt Icasr^ would End accq^Cance in this 
eauiicxion+ in spite of our uigenc need for an amenable economic 
or odicr ebsaheation- 

Sonirthing may nnw^ he laid as to the authors vigorous approach 
tow^ardi the fotmubdon of methods of more and better analysb 
and claasiBeadnTi- 

The jubject of Lrj receives early and detailed treaEmcnc 

(Vol, Tr p, 4.5). Justification for this may be found in the obMrrvjtion: 
^r/ippM-jnc ri^a puj iTdw/fr prijc jrjr Ic iww ompanf ami fin ffffiifri 
wicj uTsi pfrisim ditrrminic' (p. 14), from which tlic condusioii 
h drawn that this compulsion in the technique of wood-w^orking 
enables us to classify the forms and h;afti^ of many iinplenients- 
Beginning with tlic identificatton of tw-o dSfcctiofiJ of application to 
its usk of a tool such as a knife, axe or drill as being necessarily per¬ 
pendicular or oblique* there arc alli^wxd three ways for the initution 
of pressure for each of the nivo duecibus: hvtftr, pw/r 

pfTCtffctir.' Each of these again leads to four modes of penetration. 
Tlus gives uj, in the end, twetiiy-four coinpomid dehiiirioto^ 
drough, of course, no type of tool can use more than 1 very Unuted 
numlw o-f the modes of aciion+ or even only one. As an e.^anipk, 
the action imposed upon an awl in hammering it intu w ocmI may be 
described as: Pcri:ussim~pcrptndir»hirf~pi?sfr pcffgncur-pwNOH 
formc* As to whether this vcrbdl chain indicates a tefinetnent of 
technical defuiidoii, or claiiifiojition mn riew, opinJdris may di^er; 
bur technology has great need of agreed deftuitlous and cbmifirt- 
rinns for comparative purposes, and a ihiccrc effort in this directioii 
cannot be dismissed otit of haiKl as being too cumbro-m for con- 
vctiicncc. As things are, w e pludalonig, mainly in the vernacular, and 
it would now' be very diirictit:, perhaps impoKibleT to luould Greek 
and Ladri roots to our purposes, as the anatonriiis and biologists did 
to a very targe esterii long ago. Language barriers arc too wide aud 
high to allow us to hope for an easy and rapid evolution of a 
generally accepted terminology, and cvcj] an inrcmatlonal language 
would probably lesave m in die Liirchr 

As bitric conceptions in the author's appreueh to the study oCman's 
technical equipment (and not that alone) he identtfies, acting in 
antithetical co-ordination* 'icfuJjMmr ci f\iih* wliich he dt'fines as 
follows: VLd rcpfdrffffc a nne rfr/MYniWe, rcHiiignt: 

filt poiiisc it $ihx Icnu ^ fd rriinii ^ Mjpiifir un wiflickc, If biiltal mix 

dtt$x ptrdvs d K nfvjuV dr raues^ in jw^fc _/iw<iSw jut It mummduji 
ftff VM tmd piitruvfkait " (VoL E+ p. 57} ** ' Lt fiil, d f mvttst 

dir h itndoiiic. fjf mpwisibif^ fmajuisir'" (p. 38 ); and, also of lej 
dailt, <|HC wit ftur prdxiniil/ Jt?nl indiidduulf^ 

Ac flirt reading h uiay he didicnit to accept the valtdiiy of the 
dehnition of la ^tndamt, even in order to gain a mrful working 
hypothesis* and the auEhor, in other coiitcxti, tends to soften io 
ajTtigaiice. It b largely based upon a superticial parallelism bcfw^ceti 
the evolution of vrnebntc animals after, for example, they left the 
water to colonixe the land, and the Course of evolution of man's 
aiti^cts, not only material but instimtiortal* sttice Wofr*! Mipttm first 
appeared. The emergence (Ltivctmon) of mnpk artifocti appears to 
us 10 have been, in large measure 21 least, prcdlrtcmiincd, thoi^ the 
rider irmst: be added, a»urning that progress was incvicablc. Lea 
unddiutj 33 defined ate as imperative itiA determmisric as the author 


reqiiin:! them to be, though he « ob’^iously wrU aware that the conr 
ception is merely a eon%™cnt interptetarion, by no incam final or 
unquestionable* of facts of obKtx'acion- He saySt ™ example; 'Qk'iw 
F if 3'y irtmpt pas, OTJ [ ofaninul evolution | /mdrii/ jrtnpkmctff i^n 
ajpcrt de la rjVp relni iu fkuuf imvitahlt tt Umitt fur /r in/IrcM psdptfft d 
h rriaUht I'liwnc'; and then stttdfit se passtr €ommr Jt m pr^iit- 
fypf Mid Jn pcmtuft mt *lt sikx idUe st dii^chppsit suirmt ks limits 
prrojflfciFfl^^cx du pcfision d f J/nphihitn . . . du silcx iVidF^cVcFifif ddru jti 
pmt mi trmichi'f de pitrtt pidi^ mi foultmt de mnir, m sakrt dadet 
(Vol. L p. tj). The operarive woid is sanhk, 

Thaj man ii also a dctemiliiing factor in the evolution of his own 
equipment, nut parallckd, as far as observatitin goes* in organic 
evolution, is dear. Though controlled ^ind guided at every inMal 
step by ks rmddrfffs* he intervenes wUh hia btain and his haridi no 
less continually^ and it is between the two cooperating factors that 
the aitl facts emerge. If a new type of implement is to function in the 
way he wuhes* it is in the 'nature of things' that the embodiment of 
his idea must have a minimum offuncrionaJ eharacters, and we may 
pktnrc die first spear-diixiwct or axe ai having no more, Tt had then 
become im fd!, and /c 4 fcFrilixiccs had (in the average case) tinished 
^vith it- 'Hus prototype received additiems by way of unptovements 
and cmbcHishmertls, wliicb sriil arose out of the interacrioii beiw eeu 
man and his environment* but w-erc not prcdccctminiKL 

The author's dgjFTr da fait play an importanc part in hii conception 
ofthe nrility of Ills sdicmes of anah-fis, and tlie following quotation 
indicates the wide scope of his proposals: ' It prtmier dc^i du fmt 
tarTtspmd A sa fimthn: pruptilstuf, dmistA d^aiiimaux, 

miuTi^vj tfida^mniqua, rittj d"txpulsimi dt Fmntr imtlic* [Vol, I, 
p. 35), His es^ion outside the technological field iruy be left fot 
conrideratiou by the social anthrepologists- In the caw of artifacts, it 
is clear titai the first d^grir grade, of the fdi, or artilact, may be 

assigned to the prototype* which has only functional chatactcFi. 
Later grades, of whirii the author aligns five^ for example, to the 
various types of spear-throwcTS, are based upon the improvements 
and additions Tcfortvd to above. He cnipImiMS strongly that irti- 
farti w'hich have the simplicity of the prototype—no ftills-^re as 
likely as not to have been invented two* three or sevend rimes over 
in the covirxe of die evolution of human cultures, He tccognizcs, 
however, that the added characters* which may be quite superfluous 
and even deirhnental, are aften of much more value In the formula¬ 
tion of theories of coiuact and diffosion* aud this view' is, of courK, 
no means new. U seems to the revaewi'er rhat the author has been 
too 'cqttalirarian' in kis treatnictii of prototypes from angle. 
Howeser prcdctcriiiincd may have been the material realizarion of 
a concept, there must dearly have been comidcfablc vajiariom in 
the ease and frequency with which lucb forahadowingi could arise 
in xht nisnda of men. For C3campk, chance niggesrions for the pro¬ 
duction ot 2 spear-thrower, a spindle or an axe w'crc much more 
likely to occur than would those for more ditificult invenrioTU such 
as the fire piston or the archer's bow, whilst the concept for the 
vehicular wheel bad to pass still mote obscure and difficult tests of 
mceprinii and mcubaiion before it could become a fiuirtidnal 
reality. 

We may end this passing encounter with the author'i perhaps too 
rigidly defined Irt1^^4wa^f Jdts by expn^ssiug a regret that the need 
for brevity has prevented a fidlcr ducusaiofi and has probably led to 
some misifircrprctation and injuiriee. It may be added that, valuable 
u he finds diem—and as wt may perhaps AikI them too—as tools for 
analysis 2nd ebssificarfon, they seem to make things rather worse for 
the hardened dilFiirionisr: but that here again the opetacive word is 
^seem,* 

As to the origioarion of ideas for the production of ncti' or tans- 
formed ipplianccs, the author opeos the door, perhaps inadver¬ 
tently, to ipccutarion wlien he says: 'Xr kiszard ptisidt mix 

ft dts asfiViathm impritmts A’HWFJt darfFirril Film imtiar (Vol. 
II, p. 433). This was a main conception at the root of some hypo¬ 
theses and ipecidarions put forward by die reviewer on several 
occasions some years ago, in wluch he bid special crnnhaiis on 
in2ii\ fcrrilc and incurable oppoftuuism (see^ especially H. S. 
Harriion, *OppCirtuniun and the Facton of Invcnridn,* .dPFt. 
.dndjrep., Vol- JQjo, No. 1). Since* however, speculadona on 
rcoiote, and c^cii not so disrant, origin* arc expressly condemned by 
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the aiititor^ any flntbcT refercnee to ih-c reviewer's conccptioni of 
Free Mutations, Crnss-Mutatioris and the like wqiJd fwriuipi be 
ducouncous, und certainly discursive. InddcntJJy, ii appeirsdiat the 
Author m:xk«. no dhtinecion between ducovery ind inventioiv, and 
indeed they inicniurii^k and merge bio one another very dia- 
ccincEttitigly. Certain broad diitiiicnons ean he drawri+ however, 
and it u abundaiitly clear that whiht 'early niaii" tnusr have been 
mainly dependent oei diicovery, the passage of tinic brought 
increasing opportiinirics and suggotions For bvencions, until in onr 
own day they can be made absent-mindedly—almost—by cross- 
mutation, or hybrtdixarioTi. 

All rcvicsvi m List have an ciid^ and that of this one Is long overdue- 
Thc many topics deah with in the general and dveorctical scctioTis of 
VoL II offer special nrtnptadon to a reviewer whose coiicem is 
formaily with VoL t bur it can only hastily tic mentioned due there 
arc included dbeusdons on Froblenii of Qngiti and DifEision, 
BorrowbgH hivcntioii and Creative Aedvi^ and much chc, and 
chat these taken together Eronscitutc a satislylng tailpiece to a work 
which is not likely 10 be rivalled in diis muntry tmctl Technology 
(with MateriaJ Ctdrurc) has been recognized as the sckntilTc basis 
of Cultural Arithropolngy ; and until Intcrmcdiacc and Uborator>' 
courses in it have been cstablislicd in our miivcrsidcs 

H. S, EIARKISON 

The Espaiuidrt of the Scope of Science, /iy ij’-dir Ar Il 'ftrlf. 

S Rcprmifii fmn tfjt df the IVdJnn^mt iif 

SrifUfej* 37* fltf, 6, 15 1947 

This is a rciwned aiul docunicured plea for the cxteiuiori 
of sdetidfLC method 10 I'aca and Lwents of ruitnre; biir^ as the con- 
cludbg summary sIiowt, it expoLinds the familiar uotkm that there 
is no difference between the facts of physical science—the cveurs of 
The world around ru—and the facts of the human scii:iKCi—the 
event? of hnnian coustiousncstei and sv'ilb. 

It may be admitted liiat “scieuufic intcrptciaiion will appear¬ 
and bM appeared—first, and grow^ fwlcst, in those hclds where tlw 
dctcrmbaiiii of hupian bduviemr* arc the weakest and least 
sigTiilicatit* fim in ascroTiomy, then hi biology^ 'and cvnutully 
social behavinur/ which J>r, White is at great paim to dbiuguish 
Iroin "cullwct* while cUimbg 'culmre^ also as the subject of a 
specific Vieiioe* with the barbarous name of * culturology/ But it 
is at the poitii wlurrc " social behaviour' seemed, a genefatioti ago, to 
be falling luidcr the sitnc determinut hypothiTLis as ph>'sic4l and 
biological tacts that there has been a recent reaction, whidt 
WhiLC deplores; and precisely for the reason that the dctcrminhi 
hypochosia has been seen to be iiuppltcablc ui the human ?cicnciR. 
Tylor the foutiider of a "science of culture/ was trro goi^ a lingniu 
to be iinawarc of the relarions between * cultural rraiis and the 
indiiriduali in whose behaviouT they have to be studied; and the 
clming words (quoted on p, ^09 from .djidr/u|w%y, 18B1) rccog* 
liiae, alongside onr ability to " Ibrecasi the Inture by the story of 
past, our 'duly of leaving the world bcfiee than we found ir," 
which ii uicojupaEible W'irh the dctemunisi hypothesis^ 

From this staudpouir, recent controversies about the relations 
between individual psychology* 'soebr psychology and the pro¬ 
jected * culturology" are of secondary' tmportancc. A boomerang 
and 1 Raphael AfeduEuid are alike ^smfacH, though their psycho¬ 
logical interest is dift'erent , and the satue applies to a verb and a vote. 
Each is a proper subjea for scicmific uivcstigations, but the "law^ 
of this developnient' are 1™ t^^r more) scioutific* according to the 
role of individual initiative. Even widiin ^Lrcieri^ there are liicnx 
httmanmis; the compodtjon of an Oxford clau^list is nor demon¬ 
strable, and probably never will be But this ii nor meant to deter 
those who believe with Dr. White from assaulting the 'ksi reraain- 
iner stremchold of the old philoaophy/ It may inm out to be a 
SaSugrad JOHN L. MYRES 

Farmm of the World : The Development of Agricultural 
EKteniion. £diV«f |jy E df S. BrMmfcr, iTnfdrt T. Smdrrj 
Hifti D. CpiuiTihid Utm*. Pr£s^. O.L'.P., 1945 ' 

jriii, 20S 

As a useful compctidium cm the work of adult educason auiongsr 
rmiiig co tn muniriei La the major areas of the v/orld, tbit book is 10 


be w clconied, bui while the JUt of authors iucludcs many names well 
known in this field, the stmdajrd of the voltime as a w^hoLe is regrcl- 
tably superficial. This is prusbably the inevitable result of trying to 
survey in genera] temu a most complex problem, the cultural 
pCTLetratiou of prvlitrratc and "folk' societies by the rccbnJques and 
value systems of western civilization, Farmersi have shown a 
reniarkabic pcrsisteipcc in retabiiiig their own several w'ays of life in 
face of the dcmimds of the world market and have often refused to 
develop desires for the gadgets that modem intlustry- ofTets. 

The book dcuts w^ith what has been denw. ntteu with sm^ll 
itMonrces* to help such cotnuiunitics evolve. Not least important is 
the description of the ttiethods by which agricultural extcxidon has 
achieved its successes among lubaiuence fatinar, Thc^ uuderLymg 
need for a thorough study of the whole of the bfc of these cotn- 
munlties bclore extensioii work can make progress is recogniacd. It 
Is gratifying to End that the best chapters are those introducing die 
Kctioiis and describing the types of farming society. It is obvious 
from this study that the trauiiiig of the eartciuiun worker, even tf he 
is to operate m Western Europe or the U.S.A., might profitably 
include imtruction in the tcduiinues of social anthfopnlo^, but this 
need appareiaily is not recagnized. J, M. MOGEY 

Volkskundc dec Schweiz. By R, IIVIjj. ZufiVft (RchIjx^i), i 94 ^- 
Pp. vjtiv* 4 j 6 . ja 4 ifi'HftrufiVffj 4 Jnd s iHdps 
This large book emphadaes the Mudy of folk life and 
brings out the coutrait betwccti the tradifional ±olk ideas 
and mere nuB rcactioru; considen the rise at a proletariat and its 
relation to rraditimi. and emphaiizes the share of traditian in 
Lnoulding pertoiulity, even oT the niost individualized of nictu 
SwitzeriantL wLih iti lour UnguageSn its religious diverdtics, iti 
Confident local jutotiomy* its phtcau pcasancry and mountain 
herders, has a wtaltli of folk life that has lound aliiicut unique 
cxpreMdou tor itself becauic of the freedom of the cantons fram tear 
of other eantotu. Naturally, therefore^ Switzerland is well to the 
fore in the study of folk life, for w hich itt splendid niuseuim are an 
importaEii auxiliary. Weiss scenia most iiucreued in the mountain^, 
jnd hi5 refcrei3ce4 eo the mh>-fefrr43TP!i^rli area ate very iiunietoui and 
valuable. He leeiiis less concenied witii tJic pcawrirry of the lower 
land?, hue all who want details of tramliumanoc ahould coii&ult this 
book. It tias |S4 iHustratiom and a number of mapi, sonic of w^hich 
iilusirale the inicctious character of French culture. The chapters deal 
with settlement (not lu much detail)* houses and other buildings, 
eccmoiTiic tife+ food, clothing, cmtani atwl festival, games and sports, 
dram^ atid dance* speech and saymgt^ legcfids and books, knowledge 
and belief, the state and the Iaw% and the character of the folk. What 
arc often printed as ftratnoEes are here gathered at ilw end, occupyuig 
3 5 references are very numerous and valuable^ partly 

bccauK often bitJe known. There are many suggcftivc comments 
on mass excitemeue as a foe of drmocrauE: freedom* in coutraa with 
appreciation of tradition as a help to the self'Control so asential for 
uuinEcnance of that freedom: but rradicioni is considered not as a 
coUcction pf autiqnirieat macecial and spirituaJ; ii is rather, aCCordhig 
to the author, an attitude and quality' of mind based on general 
expetienccp a feeling for what ia durable^ even pcrmaneiu.. it is held 
10 be coutraHed with the hirtoric sense+ developed among scicnrific 
rhitikcm; its wcakncHC? arc fully liiSCUBcd, 3 % w'cll as 10 Vjluc. 

H. J, FLEURE 

Who are the Firms? A Study In Prehistory, fly R. finmkinn. 

n Eefldi?n jud Fit^rr), 194*. Pp^ 90 + miipi. Mnr 

The Finno-Ugrian languages as a group darter widely 
from the Other European UnguagcL The otigm of the FLeiro- 
Ugriam and of their buguages has given rne to teveraJ theonci^ 
almoii every rare and nation has at some time been coiuiectcd to the 
Fintu, often on 1 very loose basts. 

Dr. Bundiam, Lecturer in Firmuh in the School of Slavonic 
and E«t European Studies, gives in thU book a accoum of 

the main philological theories on the quesiion. The Asiadc origin of 
the FinucHUgriin languages is discarded.. The Indo-lrajiiati words 
borrowed during difl'creut periods and from various dirccaoiu 
indicate that before zooo b.c- the Emno-Ugrbn cOmmuEiiiy muse 




Ncfl., ii-t j 

have been living in ibc legioni north ofCauoisiis^ Frcun ifuit peiind 
onwards the branckuig of the various I™K>-Ugriiii bnpiag^rs can 
be followed. The wordi reprewndiig dilfcTcni irultiinJ levels alio 
give an idea about the nature of the contacts itath pt^oplv has 

had with its neighbours. When describing fbe ptehiitory of ihe 
Finns the autboc abo shows how the infomiation has been obtauiftJ. 
The mcthodi of comparative philobgy ate poptibily presented., 
with plenty of c^c^plcs, Ai the awthor stiteSw the book ii mtended 
mainly for the gcnei^ public- 

Most of the volume (+3 pag^) has beoi devoMd ro the linguuric 
evidence. The aothor rather sharply ctineiM racial aisthropology m 
a science : too sharplyi for on readifig Binnihani's opinioDS one might 
tend to imder^matc the basis of the methods and of [he results of 
modem radal ^mthropology, thot^h it is mac that anthropology 


Januahy, 1948 

can give little if any infonnation about remorc riznes^ Magyars^ 
Lappu, Finns and the many Finno-Ugrian peoples in the U.S.S.R. 
certainly differ very much from each other in racial characters* m 
spite of the relatipii berweeo ihctr languages. Tlicu tudotts, as they 
now are, show a close racial resemblance to their prcscni neighbours: 

* Ccftainly no Mongolian fcacGrcs/an be disitngiii^cd in either Rmu 
or Hungarians. The atehxologieai history of Fitiland is described in 
relation m geological dianges. Finland has been papubted since 
jQOQ B.C.* but the Frans eniexcd ihc country only during the first 
centuries a.d. The eariier populatioo have left evidence of thek 
cuJEure* but about their race and language only aisumptians can be 
presented. L>r. Bunthani's interesring, useful and teadable survey 
concludes with a select bibliography and an iodme. 

M. J. KARVONEN 


Mm\ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Devastation and Cuttle-wealth 

a Sia,—Referring to ihe prohiem of over-gTazing, as set out 
in Sir John Myrci^ address on -“Dc^'aMation ” {/.R.A.J., 
LXXni, 1^*3, p- 31 )p I send you the following extract from 
my recent article on the subject in the Antr-sSiaiwy R^p^Ffrr jridF 
AlwigjiJeF Pfiaid, jer, Vl-^ V^. a (Octoberi^ 1946), pp, 54f. 

FL W, FOSTER 

^Ofalltlic many lactors involved ut land destruction in Eait Africa, 
few are diote uupoitiiii that! ovct-siDcking, and few nioTe difficult 
than this to handle. U has been brought about in part by the successful 
policy of wterinary departments which have contmllcd diseases so 
thoroughly tint the dwks and herds have mdriplied beyoud all 
crxpcctadons and beyoud the capacity of the land to n^aintaiii tSieni. 

'The native* of eounCp regards his stock not only as an economic 
asset but also as outward and visible sy-mboU of w ealth, at once his 
jew'cls and his mvcsniienrs. Triba! customs and die habits of genera¬ 
tions arc also invoh^cd. Everyone is agreed that no €?ffcciivc policy 
of land regenerarion can be imdertaken unless Bocks and herds arc 
reduced to a riac which will suffice fur ecouromic needs. The native 
coulil live better himself if he urilEied the capital w^hich it tepm- 
sented by his swollen Herds; iiideed^ he could often become a 
moderately weakhy man w ould be but sell his surplus. But a direct 
frontal attack on age-old ciutotiu, hv Dbliging the mbes to sell 
surplus stock or to reduce numbers hy compulsory slaughter of 
inferior animals, would evoke widcipread resistance and might 
involve serious trouble and loss of life, 

' A policy of force alone wull not suffice, but if we arc to w^it for 
a soluriou of the problem until the time comes when the uativc lias 
passed from Jui ptesenf tribal ecotiouiy into the money economy of 
the twcndcth century^ the land will be a desert knig before this 
change has taken place. The amnials today are symbols—and it may 
be suggested that some acccprable alternative lymbol must be 
provrd^ The attempt, perhaps, ronld be made to do this by 
niintiug a special coinage—j^l and pieces with all the normal 
functiuus of curtmey b^ only put into drculadon by the purdusc 
of stock at Govettuntni auctions: ihc one-pound coin abo-uc the 
size of a five ihiUiiig piece, with the King^s head on one side and a 
gnat stamped in bold relief on the other ride. The teti-pound <^iti 
^ould be a really imposing thing, about the sue of the top of a fifty 
ffii of d^iintct or trvtn larger, and ii should have on one side the 
King's hi^d and on the other 1 really magnifieent East African cow. 
t diotiJd suggevr that both these coim should be hea%y and gold in 
colour—possihly mffidejst gold in their make-up to prn^eut 
tarnishing, tlinugh they Would have to be hard for rough usage. 
They should have a hole pmsehed through them so that they coidd 
be sTnmg on a wring, and special grooved dips to hold the coins 
could be designed to go into the pierced lobe of a narive*s ear+ 
which now so often carnet a cigaietre im\ 

’Every device of piopaganda should be set to w:ork 10 populir- 
iic them. The African ha* a very well developed sense of humour, 
and it might be pointed our that only very superior penoil* could 
carry a euw in each ear, cw^ciiry more round their oecks, not to 
nicnrioii icveral bracelets or anklets of goatsl These coins thus dis¬ 


played could be frJmcd and shown at tribal aasemblie*^ if art imagina¬ 
tive eftbn were made it w-ould be possible that these tokens might be 
accepted rapidly into crihal ctistoio to tepresenr and replace the too 
anmemu* cattle and goats. But unless something is given the tunve 
to take the pUce of hb cattle m !m ideas, no teally acceptable soludou 
to the problem of over-stocking w'ould seem posubk.^ 

♦ViHlocal' and ‘Uxorilocar 

SiB.—There is a tendcfKy in social anthnopoiogy at present 
towaxds making this subject 'more sdendfre,'^ and one of 
the fif« icqulremcTits is a clear uermiuologyi which ought 
to be aoenrate etymologically as w-eil as logically. The adjectives 
*pimlocaJ' and *mamlo^® do not fulfil these requhements. 

In contrast to other terms derived from Latin or Qmek, these 
lemis arc not intcUigihlc to the beginner without explanatioti. 
Logically, "patriltKal’ and 'niatrilocal' mike sense ody wheui 
then u at least one dhlcL Moreover, it stands to reason that the 
antithesis between ^patrilocar and 'uiatrtlocal' is jutiifted only 
where the parents of the child live at difrerent places of permanent 
rrsideuL^e and the child is staying with either the father or the 
mother. This may be the ease after a divorce or sepamrion of the 
pomits, or in certain cases of polygyny where each of tite wives has 
her separate dom idk- In most casi^ how^cver^ parcncs will live 
together, having theit childreti with them, so that the temu ^patri- 
locar and 'mattilocal' are out of place. If, Jiow-cvcr, they ire 
meant to indkatc w'hether the parental couple shares ihc rcstdctice 
of the faihcr^s or the mother^* kin. they ate incoTreet ctymologicilly 
and iimlciding. 

Actually, of coutsep in using the ternu ^patriLxral^ and 'matri- 
local' we are not chmking, primarily at least, of the children. They 
arc supp<rsed to indicate ^at a married couple lives at the locality of 
either the husband's or the wife** family, the third possibility being 
in Viiiugradoff's imnhmlpgy 'isobced scftkmcnt.' If wv W'ant to 
coin a lenii to denote where a niamed couple settles down after the 
mamage ceix'iTiDny theie is no sense in deriving it from paier or 
FNitffT* seeing chat there is' no fatherhood or motherhood yet. If we 
want special icnns at all, w'c should derive them Irom 'husband* 
and "wife*' and the Larin cquivakrtti i''ir and lor^ir recomiUGud 
themselves. It is of no importance here tluc chene are no tW'u legal 
s^'vtemsT highly developed or primitive, where die social and legal 
poskicii of a husband or a wile is entirely the same. Norwithitanding 
rhe great variety of forau, it is li^iumate to retain the general con¬ 
cept of Moftiajit and» icnplicidy, the term* for its partners. 

1 fricrelbrc propose adoptioo of the adjecri^'os 'virilocal' arwl 
^uxordocal' to indkatc wherher a married couple shares the 
domicile with the laruiiy of the huibaiid or of the wife. 1 believe 
that these term* arc unobjecriouable from both the crymolngical 
and the logical poiim of vieW'. In addirion, they cdTcr to die siudenr 
the advanrage that eonfusion with the classical terms p^Umeai and 
FFTiim 7 ^enl is excluded. I may meutiori that, during the last five yem 
or so, I have applied the new^ terms with sueeets in my ethnological 
ckHcs. LEONHARD ADAM 

Qumi'j University MeIbmmie 
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STONE AGE IMPLEMENTS FROM MOUNT KENYA 









CLIMATE AND EARLY MAN IN KENYA* 

hy 

TREDEKICK E. ZEUNER 
Pn>/es»r of ArdimotogYr Vnitvnity of Lfnioii 


H The large number of palxolitiiic sites in Kenya 
Coiony iliscovcrcd by Dr, L. S. B. Leakey and others 
has attracted attention to this area: its iiupottance 
lies not only in ibe (quality of tlic finds but in the 
geographical position of the sites near the conator, as 
iliey pros'idc us with a long record, from stratified deposits, 
of prehistoric man within the tropical zone. So far, the 
neccssarv chronological fratnervork has been provided by 
the Groat Rift Va'ilcy of Kenya, where many sites arc 
concentrated, in association with the deposits ot large lal^, 
predecessors of tlie modem lakes of Nakiiru, Elmcntiita, 
Naivasha. etc. Their levels fluctnared in i^he PlciMOCcnc. 
Their deposits belong to tw'o strarigraphical series now 
called Kamasian and Gamblian* As bic as 19a i Gregory 
regarded rhe Kamasian as Miocene (Ri/f Vai\<pimdGeoh>y>Y 
of East Afrita, p, 199). but Leakey and Solomon 
Stone Age Coftures of Kenya Colony, pp. fiff arid 245 H.j 
have since shown that where the Kamasmi yields fi^ls 
and iniplcments it appears to be Middle Pleistocene, svhilst 
the Gamblian is of Upper Pleistocene age. Ii must, how¬ 
ever, be stressed—as has been noted before hy Solomon 
that the age of the low'cr parts of the Kamasian is nor 
really known. The Kamasian and Gamblian scries have bwn 
interpreted in the cUmadc sense, naincly as pluvials; they 
have been supplemented by a yet carher phase (not known 
from the Kenya Rift but described by WayUnd» from 
Uganda) and by two minor post-Gamblian phases, the 
Makaliaii and the Nakuran. The entire sequence has b<xn 
summarized bv Leakey in chapters 1 -lV of his Stone Age 
AfrUa (Oxford. 1936). Of industries, die Acheuhan is ot 
Kamasian age and the ' Kenya Aurignacian of Gamblian 
age. whilst the ‘Mcsolidiic’ Elrocniciun and die Kenya 
representatives of the early Wilton belong to the Makalian 
wet phase. The Nakinan, finally, contains the je^ 
prehfrioric industries. Gumban B and materials of rhe Stone 

* Based m a papre read to tke Ropl Anthtopologi^ ImnMe m 
35 Aptif, 1^47, ufith a Commmiealion from Raymewti Hook. >iattyu , 
Kfiiyrf. 


Bowl Culture. (For aricnipts to revise the nomenclature of 
industries see die discussiotis reported by Bernard Fagg, 

Mas, 1947 , i?®.) 1 1 - l 

This sequence of w'ct phases has been correlated with 

certain ancient moraines found on Mount Kenya by 
Nilsson,* on the assumpdon that a period of increased 
lakes in the Rift requires increased precipitadon in Kenya 
generally, and that the glaciers or Mount Kenya must 
therefore, at the same dmc when die lakes in the Rift were 
Large, have been larger than today. The eorrclations of lake 
phases widi moraines are, of course, for the dmc being no 
more than tcdtarivc, and original workers in the field are 
on the whole aware of this (Leakey, 193 ii p- 12). On a 
recent visit to Kenya 1 have become convinced dial this 
question of the correlation of the moraines on Mount 
Kenya with lake phases in the Rift Valley is one of con¬ 
siderable importance for the chronology of early man in 
tropical Africa, and for the theory of tropical pluvUls ® in 
gene^. At ^i sight, die ancient lake «ds in the Rift 
seem to be impressive evidence for ‘pluvials, but some 
recent discoveries carry with them implicadons which 
render it desirable to study in some detail the problem of 
the plu vials in Kenya. 

Leakey (1936, p. S) has always emphidzcd the gr«t 
amount of tectonic movements which took place while 
man was present in East Africa. That this view is supported 
by the majority of the ecologists who have worked m the 
area was apparetit in me discussion which foUowcd Dt, 
Dbtev's paper on ‘Erosion and Tectonics in the East 
African Rift System* (Q. 7 * pp' 335M18). 

Tealc, Shacidctoii and others hold (itid., pp. 3 Sof) that the 
main topographical features of the Kenya Rift Valley ivcrc 
due to successive phases of iauliing which culminated in 
the Middle Pleistocene, i.e. in Acheulian times. With 
regard to the evidence a^rded bv Palaroliihic sites it must 
be admitted that sites like Kariandusi (a site on the floor of 
the Rift ValleV near GiJgil, where numerous small faults 
intersect an Acheulian occuparion level), though suggestive 


Explanation of Plate B 
t JocaEucs in the ndgbbpwriiood of Ninyuki: 


I, flir ovoid of Aehciitiaii aspen, found by 



(Spcein.Mn''prvsoued by [>r. L S. 

Insdnitc of Ardixol-ogy.) 


Lnkey oo the LJmvcmty of Lcitdon 
blade, l, Wked bbdes. 


somte of ilic tuooflindi of Mount Kcny^. a bove 10.50a feet altitydc : lirgeH b 

Nos. ft-a*. Obadian bmken off. 15. poim of StjUbay type, worked on both lidn, lA. 17, bladc^rid: impm. 

13 , 13 , bufuis. 14, ^ blwfr, kit l«J *sj,KwJnycT.' on flake, bulbir end ituiovcd. 3*, iwirftrt-shaped flake, bulb 

tS, thick, stec^it«ed end 21. sniallnt ‘LevaUob’ flake. 33, scraper on flake, with sUBEcstioti of tang 

at poiiiicd end. 21 , oiw or two «nal]cit and the two laigeit (hiunh-mil KTaiws. (Speeinicm collected by 

(bonam kitj. 24. “n»ll peu^ iertp«. 25 a», w* 

CoL R. . M«. 2-7 and Nos. d-a8 respectively. 

Separate icalef are given foe No, i. t'O*- / 
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of Ritr fautruig, may after dl be disturbed by bed inrru’- 
sions of lava, such as can be seen m the road section nearby. 
Bur ir h very difficult to find any but a recionic incerprm- 
tion for CarrftTigliic's Site on rhe Kiuingop Plateau 
north-east of Naivasha (Leakey, 19^6, pp. 4'^-54)h 'with its 
well stradficd swamp beds on rhe edge of the estarpnietir 
2,000 feet above the floor of the Rift. Other evidence for 
fauJring in or after Middle Plebtocene rimes has been 
obtained at OlorgcsaiJc in Kenya (MAN, 1947, 170* ftg+ 
at Olduvai in Tangaiurikip^ and in Uganda.^ 

Now die existence of tectonic movements (and of con^ 
temporary volcanic activity ) in the Kciiy'a Rjfr VaJlcy is 
somewhat demnicntaf to the pluvial dicorv. Solomon,* 
indeed, is inclined to discard die "Pluviaf Hypothesis" 
completely as a basis for ihe classi ft cation of the African 
Quatemary. The Rift Valley itself well illustraics the 
havoc diat earth movements are liable to play with 
climatic theoneSr At present the floor of die Rift has a dry 
climate, whilst the highlands on both sides receive ample 
precipitation. This is so because air travelling over die edge 
of the escarpment mil sink and become dry owing to 
compression, and diurnal heating of this dry' air will give 
rise only to occasional scattered storms, if w^e imagine the 
floor of the Rift as raised to the level of the Kinangop 
Plateau, then the climate would become tiniformiy w^cc 
and any slight depressions already formed would be filled 
w^ith lakes. 

Nevertheless, 1 am (Hke Solomoji) far from believing 
that climatic fluctuations did not occur in East Africa; 
but conditions in the Rift arc so complex that ic will be 
extremely dlEcuk to disentangle there the effects of earth 
movements from those of cUmaric fluctuarions. One way 
of overcoming the dJfliculries is to investigate series of 
fossil Soils such as those found by Leakey at the Acheulian 
site of Olorgcsailc; another is the invesrigation of a long 
and reasonably continuous sequence of events in a small 
area (such, for instance, as the Njorowa Gorge behind 
Longonot Volcano, in which several hundred feet of 
Kamasian-hke deposits are exposed and which draitied 
Lake Naivasha In Gamblian rimes The most cffecovc 
way* however, is, it appears to me, to investi^tc the 
Pleistocene succession in an area mt^ay from the Riit, where 
canh movements w'ctc less complex and where their 
influence can be more easily distinguished from that of 
climaric fluctuations. 

The most promismg area of this kind is Mount Kenya 
and its environs. This gigantic volcano is comparatively 
old, probably prc-Pleistocene: it was glaciated re¬ 
peatedly, still baring manv residual glacier^ and its river 
system carried products of weathering and erosion down 
tt) the plainSp where they arcuniuiatcd in sheets and 
terraces. In the moorland valleys above 10,500 feet ancient 
moraines and other traces of gladition occur which have 
been described by Nikson (see Note a) from rhe cast and 
south sides of the mountain. On the iiortb-WTSt side, where 
Mr, Raymond Hook enabled me to carry out a preliminary^ 
exploration, there is a beauri fully preserved double 
terminal moraine in the valley of the LUd North River at 
12*500 feet. This is so fresh that it must be fairly recent, but 


in the Mackinder VaJkw thetc are less well preserved ridges 
which appear to be moraines of somewhat greacer age, 
and the cross-secrions of the valleys and ridges suggest the 
possibility tliac a cap of ice existed on the moirntaiii at one 
rime. At an altitude as lowr as 6,400 fee^ bouldcr-clay-like 
deposits have been found ^; though they arc thought ro 
have accumulated by solifluxion, they require a clcsse study* 
Apart from Pleistocene gcology% the present sharp cliniatic 
xonadon of the mountain prowdes possibilities of investi¬ 
gating the Uter part of the pnehisrorv of the area. There 
are on the moorlands dose to the forest line peat bogs 
W'hich might be w'orth pollen-analytical treatment. 

The mountain thus affords excel lent material for the 
study of rhe climatic fluctuations which must form the 
backbone of any chronological scheme. This is important 
enough wtith regard 10 the complex simation in the Rile 
Valley, w-here prehistoric sites are so plentiful; bur Mount 
Keny'a itself is by no means devoid of traces ot early man. 
The sediments at the foot of the mountain have produced 
palarolirhic implements in many places (Nate B, Nos. 1-7). 
ShacMcton (1946, p. 50) has reported on a rich Acheulian 
locality near Matoni Hill fourteen nfiles nordi--east of 
Tmiau. At the point where the Naturu-Timau road 
crosses the Liki ^ver and at other localities * occur the 
NanyukLan industry^ and, in a higher horizon, apparently 
pure Levalloismn.*’ The Nanyukiau was recognized by 
Leakey P- 191 ^* PP- 49. 54) as 1 distinctive 

indiistry' in which Lcvallobiian and Achculiaii traditions 
are mcrgcdl and tt lias been compared w^ith the Fauresinith 
of South A&ica. It is imporiant to note that the Nany ukian 
is not confined to the area of Mount Kenya, but also 
occurs ar Camvrightk Site, on the edge of the Kinajigop 
Plateau above die Rift Valley. Thus, an archseolo^cal Dtik 
exists between the tw^o areas winch may be useful as a test 
for any geological corxebtion which may be cstablishccL 
Finally, it appears that w^hat one might caU die "post- 
gladal" prehistory of Mount Kenya is of unusual interest. 
The moorlands, which lie above 10,000 feet, arc at present 
uninhabited, though there is evidence of former habitation. 
On this subject, Mr. Raymond Hook, who has explored 
the nordv-w'tst sector for many years, reports as follows: 

In die neighbourhciod uf Mfjuiii Kc-jiya^ Stune Age nian«^ 
mctin exist ui ixiuch the smae Ibmis aji these t>f EngLnd, 
tiackwayi and, iii aisodation, burial caimi, menhirs 1], 
scone rifts and eirdes, usually on rather a snulkr scale tlian in 
England. There arc even muimmcnU known ro the settJen ai 
' miniature Stonchenges,' upright stones arranged in much the 
same manner as Stonchctigc, about four fret high and over an 
am tw'cnty fret in diamreet. There ate abo rdics of agriculmrc 
in areas where agiieulture was unknown when Eumpeam 
arrived- Hiac m in two cfaararceristic forms, in long lines 
niniiing up and down the slope, and in little mouneb where Chc 
good earth was cullceted into hiHocJcs, a method itdl m be seen 
in parts of Aftica- The area in which this method is mmt vinhlc 
is on the moorlands of Mount Kenya^ where no subsequent 
scttleiiiEitLC kas obscured diem. The area setded was on the 
nutdi-easitm scgniciir of the luouncain, commendng at tree 
level at about 10,^00 fret and rtrctdiing upward over grass- 
eovcced country, very simiLiT to Scottish mooriand, for 2,000 
feet of altitude. Within this, space very Urge areas of die better 
types of soil have been odfllected into moimds. The hcldi 
miiaiiy end on a line and at one spot the hillocks are in parallel 
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ling*, a nire sign of hontan work. Associaitcd wiih this work 
can be fourid brotcirti pottery ofaji cxjccUcnx type, charactcmied 
by a tastcfblp simple omamentArion on a tailed bnai Ocra- 
sioiuUy, imbttjkcH pots irc found (fig- 2)- Local AlHeans can 
recognbfc the work, which ihcy ascriSf iq a legendary people. 




FlC. I. &TANBim STONE, K,-W, S£CtO» OP MOUNT KENYA 
{PfidM: Riiyj'JiL'rid 

the Gumba, supposed to have been fairly civilized and to have 
lived on Mount Kenya before they were killed p*f by the 
Masai, A find of iron was made on the monrlandi, including a 
very fine spearhead, radically dMerent fiom local ni^akcs, but 
this cannot be accepted as genuine ''Gutnbaii* until fimher 
finds laavc been made. 



FjC. 2. POT WITH ORNAMENTATION ON RAISED bAND, 
mount KENYA MOORIANDS, 12,000 FEET ALTITUDE 
{Ph<no ; Jtrrymwrd Wi^) 

In the culnvated area of lot^ ago there is a group of about a 
dozen tuTfiuh. each about thirty feet m diameter and fiftecri 
f«t high* with whal appears to be a "ceremonial 
These 1 believe to be of human origin. On the nioimtam side 
beside rheni s a column of wkite quart!, upright, about four 
fet high and two fiwt in dkmeter, a curimii thing to find on a 


volemic mountaui. My boys Eell me (t did not icc it) that a 
piece df white quart! lies beside the ^ceremonial way/ 

J know of one place which appears to have faetm a dwcfling 
die* a litdc ledge in the mountain side, overlooking and 
adjoining a large ciialtivaTcd area. Nc grave has- ever been 
discovered—mainly because no fine Itxakcd for them- Over the 
whole area occanonal obsidian took can be found. It has been 
reported that the Enaterial was mined ac an ekvadon of 14^000 
feet on the w^eitern slopes of the mountain. 

A Eciiiarkablc collcttiofi of ob^idLaii Artifacts, comprising 
fifty-thjct implcmcrics and about twenty' unworked and 
waste flakes, !us been made on the moorlands by Col. 
R, Mciticrtzliagcn, who has placed thciH at my disposal 
tor study. One would cDcpcec these implcinaits to agree 
widi the Gumbaji (.LeakeyT 1931» p- 198 i 193 *^+ P- or 
one of the other ^NcDlitiuc' or Iron Age industries, in 
view of the pot found by Mr. HcK^k. But the associadon of 
tools b dilFcrent: in particular, all Junates and rcbicd forms 
Are Their absence b surpri^g, since they are 

&equent trom dte Kenya Aurignackn to the Gumban 
inclusive. The following tool types arc represented: I long 
blade (74 mm.). ^ blades with ends retouched, J backed 
blades, S other retouched or u*ied blades, 5 Lcvallois Bakes* 

4 burins (2 doubtful), 4 end scrapers on blades, z end 
soapers on Lcvallois flakes, 3 coarse triangular flakes, 

I /rrffffffet-shapcd flake retouched all round, i * Still bay" 
point, 3 other points, J thick oval scraper retouched all 
tound, J 4 thunih-naU scrapers, 1 broad blade, bulbar end 
broken off and simnlating one of Leakey's ^siiiew-frayers 
[1931, p. 9 q), though die method or trimming is the 
ordinary one observed In scrapers- As regards technique, 
thirt)^ implements were made from flakes detached from 
cores of die LevaHois ty^pe, and twenty-three from bladis 
of the Upper Pakolithic tj’pc- All the specimens are 
glossy and impatinatcd wi th tne CKcepdon of two, namely, 
the ‘Stillbay' point and one backed blade: these have a 
dull surface, although breaks show them to be made of the 
same obsidian as the other implements* Do they suggest 
that there are two obsidian cultures of different age on the 
mountain? In any case, the bulk of the implements belong 
to an industry' which is not identical with the typical 
Gumban B of Leakey, Together with Mr. Hook s ohsenra- 
dons, this analysb shows that the laic prehistory of Mount 
Kenya promises to be a fruitful field of invesrigadon^ and^ 
moreover, one wliich is noc without inier<st from ^ 
point of view' of modem economy. It raises the quesrion 
of wliy the occuparion came to an end, w^hetber it was the 
result of extermination by the Masai, or, perhaps, of a 
dcterioradoii of the climate. I do noi doubt that a careful 
study of the latest phases of Kenya prehistory will throw 
light on minor climadc fluctuacioiis and thus provide 
iiJonnadon of potcndal use in die pSannmg of modem 
economic measures. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my tlianks to the Senate 
of the Universits' of London for mal^g it possible for me 
to attend as its delegate the first Pan^Afiican Congress on 
Prehistory held ar Nairobi in January, 1947 " Royal 

AmhropologicAl Insrituic, w'hich appointed me its Joinc 
Delegaie (with Mr. Bernard Fagg) l to Dr. L. S. 0 . Leake\\ 
who* by convening the Congress and arranging admirably 
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organized cjtmriions to many importanr sites, enabled 
Kis colleagues to study Ease Ahrican problems on the spot 
and who nclpcd me in e vers^ possible ^vay duritig iny stay 
in Kenyan [o Mr. James Score for liis hospirdity^ for help 
in the field and for many (rLiicfut discussions; Co Mr. 
R.aymond Hook for organizing a short but extremely 
successful expedirion to Mount Kenya; to CoL R. 
Mdnertzhagen for tlie loan of his collccrion of obsidiaTi 
artifacts; and to Dr. K. P. Oakley for many fruitful 
discussions and the loan of a specimen (Plate B, No* *). 

* Wayhnd, £. J.. "The M-hdriioa,’ Bi^W. GtoL Shrip. 

Entebbe, 11 , pp. 69^-76; see alio Zeimer, 1946, ihr 

Past, p. S51. 

^ Nibson, !pZ9, ' PrcUniiuaty Repon on the Quatermry 
GeolH:^^ pf Mauiqr Elgon !aoine Pans of the Rift Valky/ 
Cf^l. Sti?€khi^m U* pp. 153-61; 1931, 'Quaternary 

Gliciilioiu aii 3 Pluvial Lakes ki Briciih ^s£ Africa/ Grpjjr. 


StDckhohn, Xin, pp. 24 i-j4%t; 1935, ^Traces of Aiieieiit Changes of 
Clunjtc in East Afiici/ Cr4?^r. Ami.^ Stockhohn, 1935 [i-ajt 
Ji pp.; I9j&, 'nuvial Lakes ui East Africa,GroL 
FM., LX. pp. 4iJ-jS- 

* See iny paper ' Mediterranean and Tropical Pluviah,' read to 
the Pan-Afr. Congr. cm Pndiistory, 1947 (in the press). 

* Reck, H., t9J3 (f) 'Ober d« Aker der ostafrikankcheli 
Gmben und BrachstuicTi,' Fr^isdin/t jUr Cm! L'h% Ohringen. 11 pp. 

* Waytand, Ip'35» op. n’L; see aJ$D Zemier, 1946, Doling f?re 
P4^f, pr ajlr Ejrtreme vkws on icetonie moveiiieiiu during the 
Pkiitoevne arc held by Solonion and O’Brien [O'Brien^ 1 \ P.* 
t 9 J 9 , "nre fVcftbfmy 4^ U^ttndit f^mcffdlCp Ciiubriilge]l« 

■ in O'Brien, 193,9^ p. 4^. 

^ For Njurowa Gorge, see Gregory^ 1911, pp. i6S, J99, 38^. 
Pr, V, E. has made a preliniiiLuy lopograpl&aL and geological 
survey which lias not yet been publuhetL In the gorge there ire 
sei-cfi ^kniefc-pomci' and temccs which arc likely to shed light 
oit the development of the fopt^graphy dining and after Gimbfian 
dnies. 

^ Shaekleton, R. M„ 1946, 'Geology of the Country between 
Nanyuki and MaRlal,’ Grok Suti\ Kenyd No. ii, p. 41. 

* Solomon, in Leakey, 1931. p- ^62* 


THE GU^K FESTIVAL OF THE SAWARA 

by 

MARGUERITE MTLWARD 


A group of the Sawara is to be found in the Agency 
Tracts whind the cultivated valley of Pariakimedt 
State. Their language is distinct and their fcamres ire 
suggestive of a Mongolian elemctitJ 

Two great Festivals arc held by the tribe after the crops 
have been gathered in: first, 1 great Pky Fca^ in January, 
when they dance dosvn die hilh into the town of Parlali’- 
medj making mcjry at every house; then, in strange 
contrast, the Festival of the Guar, die CoinniemoratioTi of 
the Dead, svhich rakes place in Februar)' (|^H.3r means 
‘plant a stone"). 

At least a week beforehand the vdJagrrs started purchaj^ 
ing buffaloes, cheap now' because the pioughing has been 
done. Processions of people chanting and singing with 
drum and pipe w'ound along the hill tracks. They wetit to 
"the birthplace of die newly dead, seeking the spirit and 
promising it a buflalo and a mcjiiorial stone at the Guar 
cctemony.- 

Crowds collected at the little village of Angda on the 
first day of iheir Cmw^ squatmig on mud verandahs and on 
the step of rough stone huts. The women wore short 
homespun clodis bordered in brown or red dghdy 
wrappd round the middle. Their naked breasts w'cre 
festooned With strings of twisted red and blue heads and 
brass chains. In die court}'atd of every village were little 
spirit houses like thatclicd dovecots. 

In die house of die Kudayan, head of the village, a 
scajicc being held, five men sitting in a circle wiin one 
w^oman- Gifb of li^^uor and rioe were brought in from 
relatives of the dead. Beautiful singing w^enc on like a 
solemn chant, the woman joining in the refrain. The 


medium, a Kuda:ng. svas showing die spirit fevidenEly the 
hmhand of the woman) the weapons he used In !ife+ 
nnumiuring ineantations and repearing tjuesrions^ 

The last riu-s of die Guar were held c^ly next day on a 
level pka: of ground enclosed hy a low stone walk The 
sacrctf shrine was built on die stump of a tree, A green 
leafy palm liad been planted, flying pnnons and a basket 
of offerings placed on it. Hew granite stones lay ready to be 
set upt a long line tapring to a smaller size for the ghosts of 
little children. Four men were carrjdng waterpots on their 
heads under an orange canopy; they march^ round the 
shrine three times to the bearing of drums (the kadingm 
and die dalltm) and a brass drinking vessel. Men and boy's 
appeared from aU sides gay in coloured turbans stuck with 
white (cadicfs; they wore narrow loin-doths W'ith red- 
tassdJed ends and carried axes, bows, staves and peacock 
feathers. To the tunc of pipes and cymbals and c^uaint 
inscruinents they began to dance with abandon. 

The chief priest, a Ganiang, directed the ceremony. 
Fifteen liandsome buffaloes tied in group from four 
different i-illagcs w^ete brought into the enclosure and 
grazed unconccmedlw The orange doth of die water 
ceremony was foldea and placed upon the bi^est stone 
W'hich w'ls hauled up and planted against the shrine. The 
Kuduyan scattered rice seed and dried grass and called to 
each spirit by name as he erccicd the stone. This ritual 
conritiucd undl fifteen nicinotial stones were rearc-d iei a 
circle round the saeted tree. A space was made of dean mud 
and dung; rice fiour^ ashes and tumierie were scattered and 
fresh leaves bid down. Lines for each person were scored 
outwards and gifts of liquot and rice pbeed on each. The 
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, shjiiie was vcrry My with or^ige dotli anil white feathers, 
an effigy of a large peacock, several umbreUas and an 
English parastiL Another litdc slirhie was arraaged ac die 
bottom of the field, ajid wi th many incantations and much 
waier-sprinkling they dragged a goat to the altar and cut 
its throat; this sacrilice was to initiate a new medium to 
conduct the spirit enquiry, one Kudang leaving died; at 
the same second die man fell into a trance, 

Tlie buffaloes were slowly driven into a comer of the 
field; relatives gave them rice and whispered messages for 
the dead in their ears. Then men came ninning and hit 
diem with the butt of an a-vc where they stood; they fell 
like ninepins and died without a murmur. The bufFalocs 
were bled immediately, the jugular vein severed and the 
feet cut. Blood was carried by the Kudayitn to sprinkle over 
the offerings at the altar. Women caught the blood in leaf 
cups and took it to bless their homes* Hides were tied up, 
meat soned and carried away on poles for the year's 
consumption; a small portion reserved for each spirit was 


put on the altar. The heads were skinned and set up against 
die stones m roivs* 

At the shrine the relatives were indulging in a noisy 
chorus; the medium and priests sang what sounded like a 
kind of Gregorian chEinr. The ICudang invoked the spirits, 
who uttered their wants. Their families brought gifts to 
suppiv these—plaiitainst wearing apparcL w^eapons—and 
laid tliem on the shoulder of the medium. The crowd was 
drunk widi both liquor and emorion and the mad dancers 
pranced in wild eesus)' round and round the enclosure until 
far into the night. 

iVd/Cf 

* Ptalcisor J, H, Hunori. Cambridge, Mmi« that he believes 
the cpicaTithie fold is jibsent.—Eu. 

* PiofcsOTt Htiituii adds: 'The Guae is ^fonned by the Sawata 
ar the tiriie ef sowing ihi' crop and iiCvct after the rice has once been 
traiispbfifcd, 10 it probably marks the tratisafion of ihd lifi: iiiancr 
of the deceased ocjmmcificjratcd In it inio ihc rice crop ibr the 
coming year* See Cmfin aj htdia^ 1931^ Vol. I (rndiajp Fart in 
(£thnogTiphicd)« B, pp. —Eu. 


EARLY MAN IN MEXICO 

by 

DR. HENTty held 


On 22 February, J947* the major part of a foail 
htunan skeleton w^as founds by Helmut de Terra® 
in the Upper Pldstoceiie Becerra formation at Tepexpan, 
near San Juan Teorihuadm. The well fossilii^ed bones were 
found at I’la metres in a bufi silty clay,^ the same stratum® 
which had yielded six skeletons of the Imperial elephant 
{Aiihidiskon impTiWrj). 

The gcolf^cal horizon excludes all possibilities of intru¬ 
sive burial or redcpositioti. The fragmentarj' human 
skeleton was found at a depth of thiny emrimecnes below 
the caliche formadon, which in this region marks the 
beginning of the Early Recent Period, in Mexico the 
caliche w^as diagnosed first by Kirk Bryan as a dry cliimte 
fossil soil Thri represents tltc same dry climate phase (SpOOO 
to 10,000 years ago) recognized by Antevs In our South¬ 
west. The preceding Becerra formation represents the last 
pluvial when die VaJky of Mexico W 2 S occupied by a lake 
w'hose beaches are preserved near the rite. The fossils ferous 
straCuru marks the dosii^ phase of the Becerra pluvial 
when the lake level had iSlen and a swampy lagoon had 
formed near Tepespan. 

The position of the skeleton^ suggests that this adult 
male met death accidcncaUy* The body was flexed, with the 
legs drawn up to the chest, face downward, and must have 
sunk partially inio mud so that the buried portion escaped 
die scavenging action of animals which may be held 
responsible for carry uig off the feet, pehic girdle, shoulder 
blades and most of'ihc tliorax and vertebra?. 

Dc Terra had found previously stone and bone arrifacts, 
iucludiug three gravers, a scraper and a bone pobir, at three 


difTcrent localities in the Becerra fomiarion. These occurred 
in deposits containing rolled bones of Elephaj, Bison, 
Eqmis and Gtyptedim. In addi tion. a small obsidian flake was 
found by Dr, A. K. V, Arellano with an elephant skull* 
spine 300 metres distant from the new site* 

The Tepexpan skull and other skcleral fra^cncs are 
bluish-black and partly mineralized, hi addition to the 
calvarium, pare ot die facial region, and tnanchblc, tlicte 
arc present botli femora and patella:, both tibia: (fragiiienr- 
ary), both fibula:, both clavicles, tliree fragmenury 
costae, part of the atlas, both humeri, complete right 
radius, fragmentary left radius, both uln^ (broken), seven 
wrist bones, five tnetacarpab and thirteen miscellaneous 
finger bones. I made the following notes: The skull is 
inesoccphalic and liighi with the vertex higher than 
bregma. In tlie region of the IrontaJ torus there is a massing 
of bone at tlie glabella and on each side; how^evex, t\m 
massing does not extend above the external margin of the 
orbits. This condiaon of the supraorbital crest is wdl 
within rise norma) limits for andent and modem Indians of 
Mexico. The face was short and broad. The nose w'as shon 
and wide* In nonim JrmfSatis this face would have appeared 
very similar to one of the more primitive-looking Indians 
of Tepozdan.® The palate b small and U -shaped. The 
tecih show^ advanced wear. All lower molara were lost 
during life. The cranial sutures ate partly closed. The 
muscular attachments, except at inioii, are not rugose. 
I estimate the age of this individual as at least lorty 
years. 

Tepexpan Man was dietcforc an adult Mongoloid who 
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died clcphiint-Iiunting in die swampy shore of Late 
Tcpc^tpan some 10,000 to I5,cxx> years agoJ 

De Tem and I scarehed die neighbouring hills and 
andent sborcibie for archaic stone iniplcnicnis and in 
pardcular for a stractfied cave deposit or a sodace camp site. 

On the hills overlooking ancient Lake Tepexpn arc 
three areas containing rock shelters; here no sarface indica- 
dons of early occupation were found. Ftirther down the 
slope near an andeni spring, closed within living memory» 
stands a rock shelter, whose os^erhanging roof may have 
collapsed. Here we found while chalcedony flaki^. Between 
this point and liknning out towards the former shoreline 
were collected a few stone implements and numerous 
Hakes. These could be divided arbitrarily into four cate¬ 
gories ® on the basis of material employed: {a} abundant 
obsidian with Teotihuacan and otlier sherds; (ft) white 
chalcedony Hakes, probably associated with archaic 
potter)^; (c) milky cliacedony w^ch or without earliest 
types of pottery; and (d) mottled chalcedony, including 
the central portion of a Folsom point ^ with the charac- 
terisde broad, longitudinal flake. This is the first indicadon 
soutli of the Rio Grande that tlicre was a Ittrk between 
the oldest cultures of New Mexico and the Valiev of 
Mexico. Tepexpan Man may well be related culturally to 
the early dwellers of Folsom and Sandia, 

De Terra and I excavated outside this small rock shelter* 
Many sherds and a ffagnicntaiy' calvarium were tbund 
near the surface. A stratum, formed by fallen roof bJcKrbp 
delayed progress. However, de Terra continued work here 
with three local men uudi he was satisfied that no further 
excavation would prove profitable, 

Manud, the head w'orkman, called aitimnon to a low 
momid, called locally ^Fl Terremoto/ situaied ^oo paces 
iiorth“Wcst of the Tepexpan site. Here we collected sherds 
of several historical periods (Tcorihuaean 11-1 [ 1 ) and 
numerous fragments of ivhite chalcedony as well as 
hundreds of obsidian and cherty^ flakes. Trial Ereiich« were 
sunk, but this mound proved not to have risen above rhe 
surtace of Lake Tepexpaii contemporaneously with the 
elrphaitc-hunters. Two shelb*- were collected on the 
surface: undutdiu] and a marine shell, AftK/iiku 

rnodulm. 

On 12 March de Terra, Arellano and I continued our 
search for a stratified cave deposit nearby . In the Ei Gallo 
caves and rock shelters beyond Xometla no suitable site for 
trial trenches was found, except possibly outside the 
entrance to the largest cave, about fifty metres dtx’p. 

We continned by Command car over rough ground to 
the Ciics^a del Gato, where the owner informed us that we 
could w^alfc for five hours witliour reaching the end and 
that in one place * the ground was strew^n with the bones of 
animals and giants.' However, every passage was blocked. 
The entrance was through a narrow cleft. Inside were Urge* 
fallen blocks, many of which hung at precarious angiK, 
suspended as if by magic. Near the innermost point [lOQ 
metres) a few sherds and a broken of porous igneous 
rock W‘ere found. Returning to Xometla, we stopped at 
an open hillside quarry from which the Tepexpan work¬ 
men believed that the chalcedony had come. Examination 


indicated otherwise, ihc red col0or being different from die 
TepcJtpan flakes* 

De Terra fbnud lypoIogicaJly ptinntive scone iinpk- 
meats at Chaleo on the ivesiem side of the Valley of Mexico. 
This led us to search for similar implement; in the Cuerna¬ 
vaca area- East and south of Teopanzolco ** pyramid we 
eollected stone implemencs (mainly scrapers, few hand- 
axes) and many flakes and rejects. Next to a disused brick 
kiln and quarry in La Gualupita behind the Hotel Selva 
stand several low mounds, w^here we found flint flakes 
and oti^idian chips. The former were siinikr to those from 
near the Cuernavaca pyramid- 

Threc rock shelters were visited near Palmyra berween 
Xilometcrs 82 and on the road to Acapulco. Standing 
200 feer above the road, this rock shelter overlooks a 
fcrrilc valley watered by a ri ver. On the slope we collected 
a few scone implements and flakes. On the shelter floor were 
coarsC:, well fired sherds and fragmencs of stone wie^circs* 
Trial trenches w'cre indicated. 

De Terra and ] also visited two shelters in the adjotning 
valley leading from TemixcOH The shelter directly in front 
and on the left side of the valley proved to be very small 
and uninhabitable. 

Across the valley facing W'est was a rock shelter some 
forty' paces wide, twenty’ deep and tw^enty'-five feet high. 
To die left stands a small room cut oflfby a low w'al!. A-s we 
entered several dozen bats flew past. On the slope outside 
were indicatiom of tecenc liabicarion. Trial crenelles 
should also be sunk here. In this area and around 
Cucimvaca and Tepoztian arc numerous otiier rock 
shchets and eaves*® which should be exajnined. 

At Xochicalco ('House of Flowers") 1 visited several 
small eaves on the w^cstem slope. There w'tre no indicadons 
of early habitation. In this large area we found no stone 
tools of Chaleo type. On another occasion we searched 
in vain on the western shore of Lake Rodeo below 
Xochicalco. 

In summary, during 1947 prehistoric man was proved 
conclusively to liave lived at feast ten milleiinia ago in the 
Valley of Mexico—the first proof of fossil man sou eh of the 
Rio Grande and one of the most accurately datable early 
skeletons on the American continent, 

Tepexpan Man was a medium-sized, stocky, middle- 
aged Mongoloid hunter of elepliants, who could pass 
imnodccd in a modem local fiesta SO gathering in the 

The physical and cultural reladonships between the 
Tepexpan hunters and the Indians of our South-’Wese 
remain to be determined* Traces of man in a late phase of 
Stone Age culture liave now been found in the Valley of 
Mexico in Morelos and near San Luis Potosi. Thus, the 
links appear towards Folsom and Sandia. However^ further 
researches must be cuntiriucd westward towards Aca¬ 
pulco 21 cowards Oaxaca to the south, towards Vera Cruz 
to the east and towards Guadalajara and Lake Chapala to 
the nonh-cast. Later it should be possible to determine the 
general trends, the lines of migration, the distriburion of 
concciitrarion and the range of variadon of physical typ^ of 
the earliest inhabitants of North — and Ccncr^ America. 
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Mnn 

Notet 

1 Thu wpii wai fiiunccd by the VMfig Fund in colk^ratioii 
with the Infitiniio Nadoiwt dc Gcologii aitd the hutituto dc 
y Histnru. 

^ Now completing bis ihul report on fossil man in Mesico. Part 
of the fim section of these notes was very kiudJy supplied by Dr. 
de Terra, who also o^Fe^cd some coff^enda and addenda to thU 
artide. The ErsE phorographs ap^^red in Uj€, 31 Marche 1947. See 
alio de Terra, 'New Evid^ce for the Antiquiiy of Eaiiy Map in 
Mexico/ Rtvisfa Mrxifsna Estudm .Aiimpslo^ifQs, lp4^, voL 
pp, and 'The Fossil Man of Tepexmn/ pp. ; 

' Preliiiiijiiry Note on the Discovery of Fossil Man ar Tepexpan in 
the Valley of Mexico/ Am^kitn AiiU^ity, 1947 \ and 'UHomnse 
fossil de Tepexpan ct !es adtuies preemmiquM dans k Vallee ^ 
Mexico," X XVIII Cotigres intcmafiorul dei Am6icanjstcs, Paris, 
r^j47. See also Kirk Bryaiip ^Comcncirio c Inteiido de corrdadon 
con k Cronologia gladal,' Mrm. M Con^^s Mexiciino 

Cifnctas Smdes, 1946,. vol- 5: A. R. V. AmlkuOn 'DatOl geo- 
logicos sobie la aiidguctiad del hombre ni k cuenca de Mexico, 
ifcprf., t94d, voL s, and "El elefaiitc fo«l de Tepexpan y cl hombre 
primitivo/ JlffwiVjwfl de EsmdiM .4iifrcjpfl/<wi£erp 194^. voL 

8, pp, 69-^4; and H J. Flcurc, Mxn, 1947, II7. 

* This deposit is cojisidcred coiitempoimncoiis with the late 
WLiconim HI of the glacuJ sequence in the United States^ 

* Cleaned in the National Mmcuin by Or. Javier Roeiicto and 

Miss Johanna Fatilhabcr. j 

* About forty years agn an elephant skull was found during the 
digging of a drainage rami about nine miles iondi of Tepi-xpan. 

An atcempt to locate the spednimi proved fniiikM. 

* ITk anthropometric survey of Teponkn, near Cuernavaca, 
Morelos, was tuadc during the spring of 1947. I nscasuri^ and 
studied aro males, and wkh the colhboration of Dr. HcUodoro 
Cclio Salazar, now Director of Public Health of Morelos, blood- 
grouping and medical observarioiu ^vere ti^rded. Mi» Fautliabcr 
^d ntcawed and examined 125 females during 1 94 ^- pr^a^ 
tion of these data on the males and females is now in train for 

joini pubheatioD. ... 

^ Afrer a week of study Dr, Franz Weidcnftich^ who was tnvttcd 
to make a prcLLminary examinadon of the Tepexpan dtcleton, p^ 
pared a brief tcdankal dnCfiption and recommended a detailed 
study ill a kboraioty where ready access would be available 10 a 
large seri« of North American crank for comparison. AnangemenB 
were made in July for Dr. Romero ro fly with Tepexpan Man to 
Washington, so that the reehnkal description cotild be prepared in 
the U.S National Museum, where the mniolofdcal cc^ccdom are 
under the rare of Dt T. Dale Stewart. Romero's study, com picfcd 
in SepreaibcTp is now La the Smithaoman press. 

■ Dr. de Terra in his incmorandum dated at August* 1947+ WTitcs: 

would prefer ctUiiig it a 'foLsomciid' point. I wonder wlirth^ 
y otit rategory of implempits under (d) is not also one to be associated 
with pottery. In fact. I have no proof for your a»umpEioii any 
of these iinpJemcnti were originally part of the forming cultures. 


» Despite many hours of concentrated search in this Locality and 
adjoining areas* no other rypologically FoUom or Sandk points 

were found. , 

Dx. de Terta found during June some typologically Sandra 

points w'cst of San Luis Pocosi. 

Early Tcodhuadn tt-lIJ crJturts according to ihcrd analysci 
by Sr. Luis Avelyra* who ako examined the pottery from El 
Terremoto menEiciiKd in the foUowlng paragraph, 

** These dciermiiuticiru were made by Dr, F- Haas, Chicago 
Natu^ History Museum [formerly E^ld Museum of Natural 
History). .^Hfrinru uFidliiJrtriJ were abundant, several huiulred 
mens being colkcred within a few^ hours. The pneicticc of a 
few eximplei of the marine ahen, probably Eoin the Gulf of 
Mexico, indicates trade connexioni* aJihough die smallness of 
these shedh suggests their use in nccklicti or ornaments rather than 
as food. 

With the permisaion and encouragciiietit of Dr. 17anicl Rubin 
de k Eorbulla, Director, National Museum, Mexico City. Tbe 
spedrnens collected in Mordos were presented ro the National 
MiiSeiim. 

According ro de Terra,' tbe Chaleo ctikure presumably covets 
a very long periixl following^ fhc big^anie-hunEen. Whether 
Cuernavaca aciually belongs in the Chaleo complex 1 do not know. 
It w queet rhai Eie implements should have come from around the 
pyranud, iuggerting really some connexioo with a pre-Toltcc 
ceramic culture. 1 miss in your coUectioo the tool most typical for 
Chaleo, namely the "pidper" (Haury's term), a plano-convex 
scraper probably used for beating the agave Ebre/ 

^^sisted on various occasions by my wife. Miss R. Dridgers^ 
Nkls de Terrap Mariana Field and Aheo Price- 

** Atiearion was called to this sice by a reference io George 
Vailkni's New York* 194 it P- ^7* and Flare J. 

*"* On this Dcraiion I was accompamed by my daughter Mariana* 
aged seven, who found her first obskhan arrowhead* 

This tiMinmcndatioii and that for similar work at P^iyra 
rock liichcT were made eo Dr- Rubin de k Horbolk* Direcror, 
National Museinn. 

The largest and most famous caves in this region arc known as 
Las Clruras de Cacahuamapa. Although in Guerrero, these gronocs 
mutt be considered in this genefiJ area. _ . * . p 

A v'mring anrhropologisi would point him out as a ^primnivc 
type of Mexican Indian* 

“ In ApfO, 1947* 1 searched in a wide, dry ttreain bed bctw'ftm 
Ciudad Bravos tfoonerly and still generally known as Chilpandjigo 
at JOQ kdometres) and the Papagayo River in the Tierra Colors^ 
Ctninlry. No stone iniplcnicnts or flakes were found despite brief 
ttopi at difrerettE points. 

* To broaden our base of scudy, account must also be taken of 
the results obcained by North American atcbaMlogistt and aoEhropo- 
Jogists and those of G. F- Debea and hk colleagues m oorth-c^ero 
Siberia- Early in the next decade, when th«c rcaulti are available^ 
some pouEivc concinilons should be pcouble. 
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Afictent MiDini! and MetUlmgy Group: Pwliminary 
Report, part n 

17 Setts m Sot« Apm/>wj ^ Sative Ccfper and 
^ Ararinif 

Relatively few analyses of tutive copper have hem found in the 
lileimmrr. Seven exampH ^ of Amerioo origin, wem 
in 1S94 by Douglas, whose figures are given in Table L Though 
the remits arc given m an impressive number ot si^ihcmt 
dittrs. quiet amotmts remained tmaccoimtcJ for m most 
ciscs, md the analj^sts cannot dicrefbrc be tcgaided as cxluusav^, 


Siscrcen samples of native coppeft recendy collected from 
various sources, ha%'c been Mialysed specttographiiEaJly with the 
mules given in Table IL The spectrograph does not reveal che 
presence or absence of oxv^gen (i.r. cuprous oxide) in copper* nor 
can sulphur and selmiurn be detected spccmgraphically. Ccitain 
elements such as aluminium and to a lesser extent 

ttiagnrsiiini arc probably present mainly as small entrapped 
poTEiclcs of tock or eardiy matter, ;uid little sig^iifkancse should, 
thus be attached eo die sonncw'hat variable figures givcti for them. 

In Table 11 the columns beaded i A and 1B refer to two sped- 
mens (roin the same source submitted to the analyst under dmerem 
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Table ].—ahaiy^ of ambucaw nattvb coj^tsks Poi^JiAi. Mbitfai Indutttf. m. pp. 


Reference No, 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

...4 j-jr, 

i . 

7 

Source 

Tjinarack 

Mioc 

Kcaimee 

Mine 

bk 

RoyaJe 

OieedLi 

FranMb 

rllinois 

' Cebfc 

Mine 

Percentage of; 

Copper 

SOvcT 

Imn 

Atxroc 

Atiampoy 

Lead 

Nkkd 

Siliron 

Uoaecuunted for 

»'to 49 

0^151 

0*0240 

trace 

0^193 

0*1367 

99 ' 7 «i 7 

0-01 SJ 
0-0223 
trac^^ 1 

&MLO 

0 -J 7 S 7 

99^3 U 

o^J7i 

0*0^ 

trace 

0 ' 0 oi 7 

none 

(crotip) 

99-9500 

O-OIl! 

O^DQ 

1 trace 

0 *01^ 

99-90 

trace 

CroiS 

nOEK 

none II 

o-oSa 

99930 

OO07 

0*014 

none 

1 none 

9^-Silo 

0 ^ 00^6 

ChOIO 

0 *00^7 

trace 

0-0B47 


Table n.--&racriioGBAFific analyses op nahvb copfeas 


Ref. No, 

in 

< 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

Source 

Lizard, 

Gwetmapg 

Rclistian, 

Wheal 

Pbemix, 

Cornwall 

Taviatork^ 

Renlrew, 

Naalscjc, 

£ms. 

Cornwall 

Cornwall 

Cornwall 

Devon 

Scodand 

Faeroes 

Nassau, 

Germany 

Percentage of: 









Anttmony 

md. md. 

ii.tL 

n.d. 

b.dL 

rt.d. 

ilcL 

u.d 

ii.d. 

Arsenic 

elcL iuL 

iLd, 

ikd. 

elcL 

n,d. 

fLd. 

iLd, 

n.d. 

Bismuth 

n,d, n,d. 

O-OQOl 

00006 

ilcL 

ruL 0*0001 

ELd. 

0-0005 O'OQJ 

0-0003 

Ctobalr 

n,fL rkd. 

ELd, 

n.d. 

n.d. 

ii,d 

ELd, 

ii,d. 

n,d. 

Iron 

0-0001 0^0001 

0*0002 O^ODS 

O'OOOl 

KtOaOZ 0-DD5 

0*03 

0*001 

0-0QQ2 

o-oooi crooos 

Lead 

n,d, ti-d. 

0*0004 o-ood 

00003 n,d. 

n,d. o-oooj 

erooo5 

0*0003 

0-0004 

JLd c^oooi 

Phospharus I 

ELd. n.d. 

ii,d. 

md^ 

n,d. 

n.dL 

Ord 

Hrd, 

n,d 

Manganese 

Ti.d, n.d. 

n.d. 0005 

tu<L 

n,d. 

a.d- 

iLd, 

uace 0-001 

ti.d^ 

Nickel 

O-Oi O'Od 

IFfncn. qi^Hcn, 

ii.{L 

□,d. 0-0006 

n,d. 

0-D006 

0*0003 

croooa 

□,d. 0-003 

Silver 

0-002 OW3 

O-OOJ 

0-003 

0-002 

0-003. 

0*002 

C^OOJ 

< 0^003 trace 

Tin 

0-0005 0-0005 

oOot 0*005 

n.d, 0-0005 

n.d. 

O-QQOS 0 W 3 l 

0-0005 

<H »05 

&O05 0*0003 

Zinc 

n,d. n.il 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n,d, ■ 1 

ilcL 

tl.dr 

n-d 

n.d * 

Telliiruuii 

0*005 OW5 

n,d. 

11. cL 

mtL 

iLd, 

ti.d 

ILd 

tird 

Gold 


Ord,' 

— 

- _ 


__ 


ii.d. 

Magticsiiini 

trace trace 

— 


n,dL 

traoc 

iLd, 1 

trace 


Sili^n 

0^1 o-ooB 

0-1 approXr 

0<}S O'OOB 

o-oog 

0*08 

0-08 

0*1 

<0-008 0-1 

Alummiuni 

n.d. n,d. 

small quantiry 

n,d. 

trace 

pirrsem 

1 

preseni 

present 

trace Urge 
quantity 


Table tt (cmtiatuni^ 


Ref. No. 

9 

Id 

11 

1 13 

tJ 

M 

IS 

16 

Source 

£ms« 

Nassau, 

Ctcmiany 

Rip 

Tintp(?), 

Spain 

Mpidpva, 

Hungary 

Bogoslovsk, 

UraJb 

BogoslDvik^ 

Ur2ls 

t 

Superior 

Chino, 

New 

Mexico 

Braken 

HilL 

Australia 

Percentage of: 
AntimcFny 
Arsenic 

Bismuth 

Cobak 

Iron 

Lead 

PhospliiDrus 

Miugaiicse 

Nickel 

Silver 

Tin 

Zinc 

TcUuritim 

Gold 

Magnesium 

Silicon 

Aluminium 

n,d, 

n,d, 

o^ooot 

md. 

R.d 0-0003 
D-00Q4 
n.d 
n,d, 
OWOl 
tMJ03 
0-0005 
ii,d, 
n,d, 

£Ld 

0*o0B 

n,d. 

n.d 

ELd 

. El,d 

md. 

0*0005 

R.d 

n,d 

n.d, 

0*0005 

ILd, 

0*0005 

n.d, 

ELd. i 

n.d 

0-08 

proent 

n.d 

n.d 

n.d. o-ooot 
md 

0-0003 

ILd, 

n.d 

n.d. 

CLd 

n.d 

n.d. 

n,d 

ltd 

md 

<0-008 

n.d. 

ELd 

ILd* 

n*d, 0-000 E 
n.d. 

0-0003 
0*0004 ILd 
n.d 
n.d. 
n.d. 

0*003 
n-d , 

Rid 
ltd* 
n.d. 

<0-008 
traec n.d. 

O-d, 

n.d 

tLd 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d, 

n.d 

QWOI 

0-002 

0-0005 I 

n.d. 
n.d 

n.d. 

0*008 

n.d 

ELd 

n.d 

O-OQDl 

n.d. 

0*0002 0*005 
n-d o-oDDj 
n.d. 

n,d 1 

n.d 

n.d 

ILd 

JLd. 

ILd. 

n.d. 

<0*oaS 

trace 

md. 
or 02 
n_d. 

n.d , 

ILd 

ELd 

ILd. 

n.d. 

n,d 4 

0*005 

md. 

tt-d 

ELd. 

ELd. 1 

<omB 

md 

md 

fl.d 

0-0006 

O-00Q4 

0*06 

0-0005 

n.d, 

o-oos 

<0*0006 o«3 
0-005 
QrOOOJ 

ELd 

ILd 

present 

0-08 

pmcitt 
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reference numben : the good agreetnetii between tbe two umdci 
imUcttei Ac reprodudbiUt)’ obtaiiuble by Ae iiicthod+ Jn omcr 
eases two figtifcs given for Ac same clonoit represent photo- 
graobs of different sampler of Ac same speeiinen. The letters 
*tL<L" stand for 'not detected^ and indicate diat Ae copper was 
substantially free from Ac dement in quesiioti. 

Table [[ shows Aat native coppers arc usually very pure Aderdp 
more so Aan would be expccf ed from the earlier anllyscs given in 
Table 1 . Differences in Ac anal>'ses ate slight, and it is Acrcforc 
unwise to attribute too much dgniffouicc to Actn^ Certain 
inAcadom ofimpuiidescharaeieiisde of the different gci^agraphical 
liaealidcs can^ however^ be discerned by a d-osc examiiutioii of the 
cable. Antimony* phosphorus and Stine were not detected in any 
of Ae samples and Aese* together with silkoti, aluminium and 
magncsLiim (for the reason already given)* need not be considered. 
Arsenic was detected only A Ac Notth American sample No. 15 * 


without mcttlug. On AcroAer hand, the pbleiupplies no evidence 
Aat different samples frepm Ac same rcinc are of Mtnilar cotnposi- 
non* and it is certaSnly not true to say that all amptes horn 
Afiertni mines in a district even a^ small as the West of England 
arc simiLar* Aoi^h Arcc of Acm^ frotu Gweniiap* lleliscian and 
Tavistocfc respectively, were not unlike each fsther. 

Tabic LLI rccorA the speetrographic analyses of six ar>cient srti^ 
ficts^ On Ac whole they were disdncily kss pure Aan Ae native 
coppers: for instance, they all contained anmnony and five of the 
si jt contained zinct neither of which elemcrua were detectsd in any 
of Ac native co'ppers. BoA Ae iron and lead contaits were 
generally higher tliau Aose of Ac native coppm. It may be 
bferted Aat all Aesc artifacts had been prepared eiAcr from native 
copper by melting or from copper oce by mieldcg. Pcnjiisitm 
was obtained to cut a small sampe from one of tb^i, jiamely Ae 
Danubim Aste-hamtner No. 4 , for mkrographic exatninationi. 


TAJSII; J]1.—SPECmOGftAfHIC ANALYSES OF AJtlFACTS 


ILefetencc No. 

I 

3 

J 

4 

J 

6 

I>CKripdon 

Celt Otmi 
Ireland ' 

! 

Celt from 
Cyprus 

1 

Axe> 4 uinuier, 

Pcsth, 

Hungary 

Axe-haininef* 
Danubian IJl, 
Hungary 

Prebbtoric 

Cutting 

Implement, 

El AmnA, 
Egypt 

and Dynasty 
CuAng 
ImplemeiJt, 
Badari, 

fiBVT" 

Percentage of: 

AnAnotiy 

tro^ 

o-oooj 

c-oooj 

O-ODI 

0^0005 


Arsenic 

n,A 

0-04 

0^1 

troo^ 

>cros 

>Q-Oi 

BismuA 

0'0Q5 

0^0003 

0-0003 

crOD03 

o-oopj 

O-OOQJ 

Cobalt 

ttd. 

CrOODE 

d.A 

UrA 

o-ooi 

g-Doi 

lion 

iroi 

>0rC!5 

o^z 

0*05 

>0-05 

>0-05 

Lead 

0-0004 

0^0004 

ow 3 

crooS 

0*05 

0-05 

l^osphorus 

n.d. 

n.d. 

n.d. 

nA 

ni.d. 

n.d. 

Manganese 

D-OOt 

n.d. 

0-001 

lyooi 

Il.dr 

0-001 

Nkk d ^ 

O-O0O3 

o-oot 

frooi 

D-ODI 

croj 

o-oj 

SAtt 

croo5 

D-ooa 

O'OOJ. 

o-odj 

0-003 

0*005 

Tin 

n.d. 

crooo 5 

n-d- 

D.d, 

0 ‘S 

crooi 

Zinc 

OWI 

n^A 

0-005 

OWI 

0*005 

CrOOl 

Teiluriuin 

n-A 

n.d. 

n.d. 

o-A 

D.d. 

trace 

Magnenum 

tnte 

trace 

mull quantity 

trace 

trace 

trace 

SAcon 

&07 

o-oy 

0-04 

D-CI 

0-03 

0*03 

Aluminium 

sinali quantity 

trace 

fsnaU quantity 

trace 

trace 

trace 


while traces or more of arsenic were reported, m all but iw'o of the 
NorA American samples of Table [: Acre are msuAdctlt aj^)’3cs, 
however, to justify an assumption Aat Ac ptMUce of arsenic may 
be 3 peculiarity of NorA AjnerictUi native copper. Sample No. 

fmm Broken Hill, New SouA Wales* was considerably less 
pure Aan any of Ae others: unlike any oAer sampie* it oontamed 
cobalt, while the blsmuA, iron, lead* manganese and silvCT 
contentt were among Ae highest rrcorded+ in addition to appreo- 
ablc quantities of mcktl and tin^ Sample No. 1 from Ae Lizard, 
Comwrilp was unique m concaming rcUuriuni and was furAcr 
characterized by a much higher nkhel content Aan any of Ae 
oAer s^ples: it contained no bfimuA. Tbe ptnt^ sample was 
No. It from Moldovip Htmgarj', oontammg noAing oAcr Aan 
mirnite amounts of bismuA and ifoin The Tcmaining samples 
couEiaiDed various impurities, often in apparently characierisaic 
groupings t Auj bistnuA* iron aiid lead w ere die only clcmetits 
detect m No- 14 &oto Lake Superior, while No. 13 from the 
Ural Mountains contained only nickel, silver and tin, 

from such considerations it seems possible Aat a table such^ 
this, but considerably cJtrcndcd, might serve as a gtude to Ae 
locations of Ae source of ard&cti fabricated from native copper 


This contamed cuptoos oxide and had beyond ouestion bem m 
tbe molten condidoti. It had probably be^ maA by testing. It 
Aouid be noted that Ae two Hungarian spccinims Nos. 3 ind 4 
were very similar to each oAer in composition; so were Ae two 
Egyptian implements Nos. 5 and 6* except in tespect of tin content, 
Which was very high m oneof Aem. The eelti from Lrebud, No- 
and from Cyprus^ No. 1, each had a Aaracterisric analysis unlike 
cither of Ae other pairs. From Aese obsemrions it may be 
deduced Aat Ae raw materials and metallurgical processes were 
similar in Ac same region but, as might be exfiewdp differed 
cciraidcrahly m Afferent parts of Ae woriA 
Artifacts made by melting native copper or by sinelring from 
copper ores would almost certainly conoi!! cuprous oxide. 
Conversely, any ancietit artifact free from cuprous oxide was 
probably made from native copper by hammerifig to shape 
wiAout melting- Because spectrograpbic analysis docs not reveal 
the prdcncc or absence of cuptotis cixme, mefaUographk examirta- 
tiou is also highly dcrirabte m order 10 elucidate me manner in 
which Ae artifact was nude. Sudi examinations arc practioible 
on very small portions of material. E, VOCE 

Cupper Dcvshprtxnt 
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AFRICA 


The Dj'TkamwpfClanship «4noiigtlt«TaJi«ui. By Meyct 

Puhtiditd fir f/tr liatiiuit ihr Oxford 

1 X Pffss^ 1943 r Pp. 270. lUusiraimis artd Htdp. i^ifr jctf- 

The pcoplcj hving in the vast eroimirks of iht Nigci: 
bend, bcnindcd on the west by Mandc, on the south by Akm ind 
Ewe, on the north by TiHreg, wid reaching ejsrw^aid inio the north¬ 
west comer of Nigeria, form a nikiiral and srilJ more a lingnistie 
unit; the linguistic mu'ty being demonstrated most clearly by ihe 
fart that alJ of them have noniinil classes formed by sudixes^ diougb 
[here a abo a de^te rcUtionship in gramniatical details atid in 
vocabudary. 

The main brget sertion of these people arc MoBt-Dagomba+ 
Cmssi. Lobi, Totnbo, KuLuigo, Senizfo and an CnUtem branch eoni- 
prising Gomia, Bargu and Tern—each of them being subdivided inio 
a nunibcT o f groups. The eastern half of this mass of small cthiuc 
groups Was deeply disturbed in id primitive sccludcd CidjteilCC by 
an inVajdon of hot^O-cnwaning and vs'arlike strangers who camCii sbouc 
i^ooo yca« ago* fmtti the cast across the Niger. They subverted 
the mdigenoEis popuUtton and formed the hingdoms of Mossi, 
Oagomba and Gurma^ boiidci a number of smaller ones, such ai 
Mampnud. 

The people who fonn the subjeci of die prebtut book ace the 
Tahemi (sg. Talcnga). They occupy les$ than half of the Ziianingn 
diMfirt in die Tonga Hills of the Nonhem Territorioi of the Gold 
Coisx. They number about j 3*000*. and didr neighbours are the 
Kuiussi on the cast, the Nabdam on die north, the Nankanse or 
Gofonsi on the west and the MampruBi on the 5<nith; aU of these, 
mduding the TaOensi tbcinsclvcs, belong linguisdcally to the Maui- 
Dagoniba dialect cluster. We owe to Rattray (TTir Tribts pf the 
HfnJcr/ 4 vri, Oxford, 193^] the hrst anthropologicaL study of 
these tribes. TbLi investigation u now being carried on and intensified 
by Fortes. ITis work covers only a small tribe, but it is profoumh 
penerradjig and iiluuibiaikLg to 3 very high degree, it leaves uo 
comet of clan life in the dark, and it contains many prooG that the 
author got into close touch with the people and so understood them. 

AU the tribes penciraEed by the MoBi-Dagomba invasion com¬ 
prise two distinct sectioiis of communities; those that cbim to be 
the descendants of immigrants fiom parts of the country cKher than 


their present habitats, and those that cloun to be the autochthonous 
inhabitants. The two groups live side by nde and are mdisringubh- 
able from each other by broad eufrnrai or lingtiisrie criteria. Many 
chiefs of the Tallensi are up so tbii day appointed by the paranicnint 
chief of the Mainpruui, ihough this is only a symbolical* not a 
pohdeaL act 'Hie descendants of the ini migrants^ most of whom 
daim Mampmssi origin, are called nam\t by the ToUerisi. The 
honr-uiirriu hold the office of custodiaii of the earth (rcrid4j;Hd)« a 
peafioti who is responribk for the fertility of the soil and the ibrivitig 
of the crops—a fart which secures to the aboriginab a certain spiritu^ 
superiority—w^kiic the naiau are inclined to regard themselves 
os poliricoliy leading. But actually there is derinire cuHaboradon 
beiwecn chioT and iendoivta, between the power thai binds man to 
tho earth and the conviction that fhe attainment of prosperity and 
secTJirity for the individiial as well as for the coiumunity depends 
upon [he integrarion of rbe community, which is the main cpnccm 
of the and which finds its ngniheant expression in common 
ancestral sacririees, 

ToUensi society is built up round the lineage system. A lineage 
means, to the TaUensi, *an ossociadon of piiiopic of both sexe$ 
Comprising aU the known descendants by a known genealogy of a 
single known and named ancestor in an unbioLen male Une." A 
group of Cognate lineages forms a clan, aud wirhin this marruge 
is pmbJhlted. A man *may not, according to smet rule, marry 
cognaric kin of any degree whatjoc\'er.* The dattship system 
involvos a number of most iunicote view's and inidiudons, such os 
clanship and ritual coUabotarion, foiefnism, the place of women in 
the claii organkation, the social smirture of setflemencs, the Land 
and the Ear^^ the lineage in the local community and the form of 
Tallcnsi society. 

The meaning of clanship in primitive society has hardly ever been 
expounded! mote fully and in a mnie iOumiuitiug way than bi the 
present book. It is an essential contribution to anthropology and 
sociology* btic also an Lniinediite help to the adminkcrator. Rjittny''3 
book mentioned above and Labouiet's work Les Tribus Rdm^au 
Lffhi fonn coroUarici to Foircs* publication* artd the three of them 
enable us to penetrate into the basic principles of the social sfrucrure 
of this large community of tribes. D. WBSTERMANN 


ASIA 


tovesdgations into Prehistoric Archawlogy of Gujaeut^ By 
Hjijffrmkk D, Sri-Priatjposhnkii jVfuliitri^d I^ajynhhi- 

QFiBTlfijS-maLi, Memoir No. IK State 1946. 

.v?vi4 33ti, unth 8 fytites, } I 6 mapf. Rj. 11 

This puhlicanoti eotitiiiues a series devoted to the art and archxo- 
logy of Gujarat and the adjoining areas of Western India- ft is an 
account of the work of the First Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition, 
sponsored by Ran Bahadur K- N. Dikshit* tb-cti Dirccror-tlkinctal of 
Arclucology in Cndia, and fed by I>r. Sankalb, which spent some 
ten wceki in notcli and ccnrral Gujarat during the cold weather of 
1941-a Kordiing for palxohthic rrmairts and excavating niicrolithic 
Hics. The route followed by the expedition was based largely on the 
dues left by Bmcc Foote, who fifty years before bad dis^vered 
prehistoric fn!ip]cinctics in this area whcji engaged on a geological 
lurvey of Bonoda. 

The opening chaptern on the topography and geology of the aiea, 
is fbEowed by an account of the pabeoHlbic industries discovered at 
Several sitci along the banks of the Sabarmori River in northern 
Gujant and of the Orung River in cemtal Gujarat, The most 
prolific were in the neighbaurhoDd of Pedbamli, a village tbiitecn 
miks nnrtb-east of Vijapur^ tieor which some ooo arriftets were dis^ 
covered in jnlir in the bonks of the Sabaimati. The rinds here were 
made at three levels; in a grasTl ccmglomcratc flying above a bed of 
bterite); at the juncrian of the gtav2 and ao overlying reddish iilt; 
and in the sill itscif, which wai in turn covered by a thick deposit of 
loess. The artifiirts from codi Icvd, die great niajoriry of them 


unmUed, arc firrt classified according to type—hand-oxea, ckaver?, 
scrapers;, pebble toots and flakes—but unforruitatcly tbe clarification 
b somewhat complicaicd and at rimes even mklcading, oa when 
pebble tools a« divided inro (d) cores and (6) flakes (p, 25). A 
detaibd invnitoiy of the rinds is also given, but the description of 
individual spedmeru is often inadequate and somedma di^cutt to 
follow. Moreover, certain flakes are described as Levallois-lLke, or as 
show'ing LevaHoii technique, without any apparent jiurificacioii- At 
each level rhcire is rhe usual associarion of rough, poorly made 
spccitiiem widi otliefi showing more skiffiii workmanships the 
author docs not sccra to be aware that this association is quite 
natural and can be observed in altnmt any industry, for he proceeds 
further m divide tbe finds from each level into two ^industries/ 
'inferior" and 'superitH',* which be comiders to represent the 
AbbesaUio—Earrly-Acbculian and Lire Acbeulian reipcctiv>dy 
(pp. ijif.). Stnttgraphically, on the orhei band, he seo lixric 
evidence of any evolution ftom one level to another. In point of 
fact, such a dcvctopmenl i«ms to be clearly indicated* forjudging 
from ihc descripriofis, photograplis and drawings of the ofiSfirti, the 
industry frotti the gravel appears to be Middle AcheuI—or, tAing 
Liro account the presener of typical Soon pebble tools, Mididle Soan 
AcheuJ, uihig Patcison^s terminology—while that from the O'^i'er- 
lying silt is typical Upper Acheul, closely^ akin to the Upper AcheuI 
of Madras. 

The TKXf pan of the btjok h devoted to a dcKriptioii of the 
mtcrolithic industries found at various rites in north and central 
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Gujant, Some of these were surface finck, but cjtavAtions v?crc 
carried one ar two sites in the north, Har|jiira and Luighnaj, The 
micTolirbi arc roughly classitied imo cores* blades, scrapers ami 
points, and seem to consus n:iostLy of small flakes and blades. Some 
creseenrs occur, but geometric types arc rare, and. no tnicro-buritts 
were round, or at least iionc appear to have been tecognized. 
Potsherds were found ar the higher levels in the excavated sites, alw 
many small bone splintm, some of ivlikh, k is ckimed, ha^'c been 
humanly worked. 

In the filial chapter the pali.'ollchie and mkrolidue uidusrnrs of 
Gujarar are compared witli those in oiher parti cl India and else¬ 
where. The palafchthic sccrion consists largely of a wmewlut 
tedious comparison of mdividual Gnjarad apeeimms viurh siiiiUai 
spcdinena wdiich has'c been described and iUustnKd &oni orher 
areas; tliis detailed comparisuti seciiu not only mnieccsiary but at 
times even niklcading, when it is based ori form alonCn In the 
micToUrhtc section further details arc given of the pottn^' and bone 
rook, and the author concludes witli die suggestion that these 
iudustrics may be earlier in date than is somctimci thought to be the 
ewe ill India. 

An appendix of over 150 pages (awarly halfcfihc book) is devoted 
to 1 catalogue of the niierolilbic finds, both sutfiice and excavated, 
Tliis policy of listing and describing every individnd ftiid show's a 
praisew'orthy attciitiosi to detail, but it is very doubtl^ whether it is 
justifiable and vs'orth so mudi space, more particularly as 
dcscripdon of the artificti is often by no tthsleu clear A cbi^«tion 
of the finds into types^ with rhe numbers ind a general deicriplion of 
cadi type, would effect a great sashig of space give a dearer 
picture of thc industry of cadi die as a whole d^n is provided by the 
inventory together with the rough dossititatiori attempted in the 
bekvk. 

At ihe end of the book are several good maps and plites, inciuding 
phorogmpb ofsitei and artdfisrts, and also a srries of drawings of the 
btter. These arc nm of a very high standard; admittedly the icch- 
riiqur of drawing stone implements u. a difficult one^ but it miwt be 
Jramed. if the aJtiiacts arc to be properly portrayed. 

[f ai] mklue amount of time ind energy has been expended oti 
tlesonbing the itsults of what was^ after all, a i:omf^dvc|y small 
expedition and eoiild have been adequately repotted in conaderahly 
levs than hak’the space, the w-otk of the expedition ncvertbclrts giva 
proof of the interest tluc Indians arc taking in rhe prehistory of their 
country, and in its reladoiis with the test of the world &om the 
carHcst tinics. It is ^try niudi to be hoped that it will sdmularc and 
entourage w'orkers in other parts ot India. H. j, H. DRUMMOND 

TTsc Junta Aod Sampans of the Yangtze- By Cr Rr C- 
ChiVitje ilfCscH iVier, Nb- 

T t 947 

^ This first volume of the abos'e publication deals w^th the 

craft of the Yangtae Esruary arwl the S^uini^ai area. The coittpanion 
volume (VoL II) will treat of the craft found bi?tw cen the 
and the distant sourocs of die ryitcm of which the 

Yangrae is the rnain stream: ituinly harbour and river sampans, 
together with a strange asonment of primitive rafts and tub-boats. 


The craft dealt with in the present volume am gcnunally large, sea¬ 
going vcskIi frequenting the cio»tal pons* and small craft inch as 
harbour and river sampans, latellitin generally of the Urget beats. 
This publication Is most welcome: k brings togedter nearly all rhat 
great mass of informatioit on this subject which lias applied 
scactcresi through the pages of a number of jonmaJs, notably in the 
M^rrirjfry Afi/riw, to which Mr. A. Donnelly has contributed a grear 
quantity of valiublc infomiariaii. 

The subjeci possesses the charm of endless diversiry. The Chinese 
watcrfolk are generally eoniideircd to be an intensely coasen-ative 
people, lath to change, strenumiily timging to old and tradkiciml 
design and practice and, in consequence, far bebanjl the West in 
invcniivciica. The tmih is fir different: centurici before die West 
bad invented or borrowed the idea, the Chinese had adopted the use 
of watertight bulkkcads to divide the hull into a number of com- 
partments, whereby the peril ftom dangerous leaks was minimized; 
they invented an early fomi of the marineT^s compass whiEc yet the 
wcsrcTfi sailors were dtpendait upon the itars lor guidance. Even 
today several Chinese inventions are ahead of WcHcm derigUp 
the rue of a leEicsiratcd mddcf* and the fitting of battcrki to the 
sai to give them that flat surface conciiidvc to the utiilzition of die 
wind's propelling powder to die best advantage. 

Space forbids any attempE to give a synopsis of the many types of 
craft (kscribetL Suffice it to lay that, widiin the limited area treated 
oft tlic dedgtu of all the principal varieties are described in adequate 
fashion. How' thorough is the treatment may be judged from the 
Jact rhat the ilhiittaiiom coniiit of righty-irce full-page plates, 
mtmly including scale plan* and details, together with scvcnteejii 
illnscraiiotis III the text arid a valuable cbarT of the nioze of waterways 
lying between Shanghai and Nanking. The text U VDlujnmouiand 
precise, running to 245 quano pages. This work* w^hich, we are 
informei is the ouicomc of many years' ftrsT-hand invesUgatium has 
been rnade possible by the position of rhe author in the Chinese 
Moritiiiic Customs, an adniiiiistrarivc body noteworthy for the 
wonderfijUy dficient work they have done atid also for the coinpli- 
nicnt paid by die Chinese CoverTinienf to this country by stat^g 
it very btgely wMi men of British origiUp 

The folklore inEciosr of the aoibjeCf finds mddcnul moirion; on 
page 45 the curious geographical disiriburion of the oculus is men¬ 
tioned. Found sporadically in the north, it is never footid on 
Yangtze river ciaft; its range is mainly on the coast ftotn the iiioudi 
of the Yangtze to Amoy. Whence its use was introduced is still an 
unsoKxd problem. An interesting footnote on the same page is 
given:' In fishing junks the eyeball is often set Jowv so as to be oq the 
alert 10 observe rhe fish, unlike rhe trading junk, wherein the eye 
looks straight ahead so os to perceive and avoid disiant perils, 
kivuible to murtal sighi.^ 

Taken all in alL this work is one of the fmcit contributions to 
nautical research in extra-European w'aim sitice Admiral Paris's 
rnontimcntal work- The Chinese Maritime Customs are to be 
congratulated upon their liberalky in alforduig the aiithot oppor- 
tunides to study this subject in detail and in prescnmig hii w'ork in 
iuch a haiHlsomc form, well printed in deaf type- 

JAMES HORNELL 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Early Foreign Tr»iJe in East Afnen. Cf. Man, 1947,161 

Sib, — >tn cmnexioii with Mi. G. A, WainwngJit i sdnnib- 
^ T ting paper on the occurrence of objects traded from the 
^ ^ centres of highcT ciirilKitjou to the bubaiians of East Aftica 
in andctit times, it sewm worth while to draw attentton to a find 
not niendoncd by him, but falling into the same gencral doss as those 
be describes. 

In hii ebsrificattoti of prehistoric culnircs in Kenya Colony, 
L, S, B. Leakey defined the Gumharr B culture lately ftotn a burial 
rite at Nakunu where the inatcruJ induded a tnicrolithic obsidian 
industry, pestles and mortan of Stonfp stone bowh aod hunw 
inhimiarions. But in addition to thise finds of lo^ arigjii a burial 
was accompinied by two beads whicb are clcaiiy ijnponed (Leakey t 


Cuiturti t^Kmy^ Cp/^ny, pp. 200-5). These beads were the 
subject of a report by the late Mr. Horace Beck rir.^ Appendiix F), 
in which he described one bead os 1 dicukr baarel bead of agate 
and the other os a short cyhiKlet bead of ^uce: ncirher bead is 
illustrated, nor is the coloui of the faience sraced. But BedCp while 
regarding the agate bead as likely to be of Mi^iopotanuan origftu 
strcsca the virtual ceftaiiiry of the fuence example being an acxual 
import cither from Egypt or at least fiom the Eastern Mediter- 
ranran, the best paroIkU in liis opinion being Late Helladic fiucnce 
bcacb Myeciucan sites hi Greece. Beck fiuthcr ekes a? possibly 
compatabk certain beads fioni Algeria, presunubly rhose the 
Pic dies Sieges cave near Bougie (Afem. S^k. Anh. du Dv^erf. dc 
Coitn’enrj’jiCp Fourth Smei, Vlll (1^106) , p. 69)^ whctc^ 10 Dr os can be 
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g:itiicTcti from thjc 1101 very UhuTimAtin^ text and illutti^tiofis, tbcnc 
was iomc ease for MSittmug local marm/actun: of the fiicacc. 

Hut the iinponaiitic of die Nikuna faictioc! bead lia iu Its lelatian- 
siiip to whai cm now be rtcognmrd as a widespread trade fincrtn the 
Haiem Mcditcmiieaii f, 140a *,c., which iiadiided among its 
objects of bmcT the itrings of beads repixumteti, as Wamwright 
fvnits out, among the exports taken by Hatshepsut's iradiug expo^ 
tiopa |q the Land of Pwctiefp bwt which did not only reach the lands 
to the south of Hgype The ptcMmcc on a gmc number of prehis¬ 
toric ntes in Northern Europe of faknee bca^ probably ofEg^'ptlaD 
origin and ccrtiioly eomirtg from some tiding centre in the 
JEastem Medirerranean^ has been, sificc Beck and Scone’s eUssJe 
paper of 1936 (df^h 4 rflk|jhr. LXXXV, pp, 503-52), established on a 
hrin foundation, and since 1936 our information has been aug- 
tnented by the TCCDgnitiDn of many additimul ales, notably along 
the Danube {(/. ChiMe in Am^.Jaitm. Afik^, XLJV p. 23). 

As in die rime of ihc P^ipfm qf ike Eryijn^an Bed, $0 aptly died 
WaiiiWTighf, so at all timei dim must have beeo the ncccuity not 
otdy of direct trade but of some uieaus ^for getting the gocxl wiH of 
the savages,* and with Pharaonk Egyptbn nierchants^ as with the 
European traders of the nineteenth century A-D.^ a handful of blue 
beads might go far in this dirertioii. STUAJtT PIGGQTT 

2 >pt»tmrnJ' aj Prrhisimf Afika&Idgy, OmVefJify Edinhurj^k 

Sia ,—1 should Iflce to comment on some points in Mr. 
TT Wainwright’a interesting paper. 

(1) Mr, Wainwright suggests that the name ipch Pwm 
was probibly pronounced Pwlnet or Pw'fne racher than Pimt. Now 
there is, I belk^x, little reason to doubt thac the of the 

iVrtp^uf MffiJ SydjnrI and Piokiny is the Ras Ha£un of the modem 
Somalh and that both rcpteseiit the Egyptian Pwnt (or perhaps we 
should rather say that Pwnt is the Egyptian version of whatever 
name Opone tepresems), a name which goes bade at least to 2725 
S.C. Mcinhof'a comparison of Fwenct with the modem Swahili 
f coast*) overlooks four thin^: (i) fW^i h divided pwd-ftii 
it is the word pu^is, ‘coast* fpltiTr 'become dry’*) with 

the locarivc sufhx and ificrcfore meana literally *0£i the CohI-" 
Bui it has in course of time knt its purely locative signific^iice and 
become the more usual wpreL If pu^tm^^pwrni^ then it oiusr be 
shown that the rtem of pw^iet is pu^, sot puwi-. {u) Pw-mt, being 
3 dcrivarh’c ofpu>.a^ is obviously a btc rather dian aji early formarioo. 
(oi) It b doubdul whether even the germs of Bantu ^^ech existed 
as early as 2725 b.c. It is certainly more than doubrnd w^bether 3 
word formed like existed even 2,000 years bter than that date, 
(iv) The -Exiitence of a stem jMaw='dry/ w hich mi^i be common 
to both Bantu and 'some otlw sndeni African language/ would ooc 
help on account of the etymology of 1 think, tlKn, that 

Pwcnct cannot safely be connected with pri^'4»{i, and that we may 
continue to pronciimce the name as Punt. 

(1) Aduie is much tnoce likely to be Zub. thirty niiles south of 
Massawa, where there are numerous ruins. From Zula^ 100, a mad 
leads 10 Kohaito, which fits the description of the CN 5 e of the 
Peripfuj better than any other pUcr, and w^htre there arc extensive 
ruins of the same type as those at Zula. The modem name ZuU 
ieems to represent the ancicnr Aduie. 

(3) Schoff dtDcs nsx make it clear that the rendering ^Ausmiric 
coas£‘ depends cmcircly on an emendation. There is only one MS. of 
the Ptripluf (Hddelb^ 39^, laer. X—two^ if wc include as an 
independent MS. the late riftrenth-cetitury copy in the Brirish 
Museum, No. t9jOJ), and the text has these woncU in Chap, 
w'here the mppiased rerenmee to Ausan occurs: fly ^iKpoK 

cVdvo> rot? prri 8ihi iai;if^pLcpouy jrap^ 

T-fli-- Swir €irci^S«cti’p.p^i' 04 JOfo{^C- Apart froin the 
bnpcissibility of an bland lying w*cstwards from a coast wbidi facet 
east, the bsc wotd in this senLcnce is nonsense as it tmnck A duggd- 
tioii H quoted by Muller (G^, Gr, Mi>y) ibar the Last five words 
should read wap* Mevou^<oiW* 

' going past the Ausanitic coasE [liesj the ialaitd of Mcnuthcaiai.* 
^^wtwiTijK is pTcferabk 10 ance the (bnaier ii more 

likely to have led to the corTuprion Sijoiv than the latter. It is 
w'onii lemembcring that the alleged exceiit of Ausanitk induence 
depends therefore on an cmetidadon. 


(4) In identifying Rhapta with Bagamoyo or l>aT cs-salaam, 
Schoff overlooked the fact that die place ii said by Ptolemy to be 
Jicar the moiiih of a river which he calls ^PaTmk- TtoTotjUOf^ 
There is no river at all at Bagaitiuyo, and those at Dar e>-falaam are 
TOO inrigniheanr to justify the word used by Ptolemy 

(IV* 7* 12), Pangani is the only town bctw^cen Mombasa and Lindi 
which lies near the mouth of a krge river, and it is here that we 
should look ^ PJrjpia. G. W, B. HUNTINGFORD 

Biws Hdi O^Ljbri 

Pottery Fragmenti from thejehrl Kossfir^ C/ 1 Man* 1940, 193 

^194 

/ Sue,—M ay T refer to my note on p^lttery fi^gmenis from 

the Jebel Kosscir. publi^cd in Mak, with a comment by 
Mallowan, in 1940 ? The animal on the second sherd (figs. 2 and 4) 
Is misiabdled. It is clearly not a gmc, but an ass asinm L.), 

At. ftnntif (bl. Syr. diaL >ji^), Turk, 

] have no quarrel with Mr. Mnliowart‘s obsci^^arion on local 
cquitadon, but 1 am curious to know where he aw peasants riding 
ongoati. C. W. McEWAN 

OricnfyJ iHmVwfr, Umimity qf 


A Pot from Oyo, Soutbem NlgeriB (/ffiujrajjrd) 

Sn,—In August, 193 4* Mrs. Mackmrie, wife of J. Macken- 
ric, E^., Senior Resident, gave me the pot illustrated 
* hrrevk'jjth. k is now m the I^itt-Rivers Museum^ Oxford. Its 
history i$ unknown except that Mrs. Mackenzie rescued k ftom the 
earth thrown out during bm'Iding operartons at Oyo, in Yaruba- 
bnd, some years before. 



Fig. I. POT ppoM oyo 

Copyrigitt; tkt WfHivmt mfork^ MeJimt Muicum 


filirfy oltk coarsely made and somewhat 
damaged The pacteni is inched w hat ii of interest h the square 
aodrematkably convcnrionalricd hcc carved on die pot. I w ould be 
glad to bear of any rimilar rypa of pottery Bees. 

M^ O. W. lEFFREYS 
VnivfTfity i^iht H'ltieaterjrdnd, Jckumuibmx 
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THE MILDENHALL TREASURE 

SOME TECHNICAL PROBLEMS: PART I* 

fey 


HERBERT 

Among rhc many tjuesrions arising from rlic dis¬ 
covery of the great hoard of Roman silverware at 
MildenhaJi are some interesting tcchjucal problems. How 
were these works produced? Were the figure and animal 
designs upon them die result of easting, carving or re- 
pciisf^ wort, or were "they produced by some odier 
method? Again, the beaded edges, such as chose upon 
the ‘Nepcime ^sh' and some other pieces, how were they 
made? 

These questions seem to have produced some surprisingly 
diverse replies, for work of this character is conipararivdy 
rare. It seemed likely, therefore, ihac a dose examinatioit 
of a few of the pieces might elicit useful infortnarion. 
They were the Neptune dish [1946. 10-7. i; 1 hf MiUcnhall 
Tfentire : A Pri>mswm{ British Museum, 1947, 

No. 1); the shallosv platters with figure decorations in the 
field (1946. 10-7 .2 and J t Hmidbook^ Nos, a ajid 3); and the 
four large flanged bowls {194^^ 1O-7, 5. 6, 7 and 8 ; Hund^ 
Wir, Nos. 7“io).Thcse works seemed to form a fairly closed 
group, and it became dear tliac so far as they were con¬ 
cerned some general answers to the quesdom asked might 
be given, [t was noted that they had these qualities in 
common: 

(r) Thi^y were all made from thick silver, about oue-tenth of 
an inch thick—tJiickncss ratlicf greater than is mual or ctm- 
venienf for Frpcmx work. 

(2) The relief decoration on the front evidently had not been 
produced by driving It tip from the bade. 

(j) The badtgrotiinl though severely scraped, w as uneven in 
level. It dipped down caiTcmely suddenly alongndc the figures, 
espeebity in the Neptune dUh (fig, i), and the craftsman had 
not troubled to level it off further out, 

(4) The back of dii$ dish, though it also had hem severely 
scraped, showed raised lines, hands or patchc5 corresponding 
with the most depressed areas on ihe front (fig, 2 J; and the 
most convex portions of the figures in front had shallow 
deprcsiioiis on the back bmeatJi them, 

(5) The work 00 the shallow pLatteES, however, though m 
front gmcially lumbi in character to that of the Nepnme 
dish, ihow^ a differeiil ctfcct at the hack. Here the whole of 
the sutEbce between the figuiei cjdishiEcd a flat, bmhed appear¬ 
ance as though it Ind bem beawn down on to a rmi^ih stone 
of anvil The underiLdfa of the figures were very slightly hoU 
lowed r but not by rtfausfS work, 

( 6 ) The stwface of all the works under discussion had bocn 
scra]^ befepjfc polishing, and the marks of Mrapiug remained, 

(7) While the parts in high relief on the flanged howls had 
been nibbed fairly snioodi, there were parts in low^ relief and 
cMi the backgrour^ where a rougher sanface texture rcniairied, 
suggesting a surfiice produced "by casting, 

* M'idt C Pari f/, nritfi Jii*f tfxt wa/I appear in ihi 

next issuf a/M an. 


MAEYON 

{8.) A few ptches of rough texture on the background of 
the shallow platters suggested that the cast surface of the 
origitiai ingot may have survived here aim. 

Naturally the question arose whether these works were 
cast. Now the first problem which would confront the 
Roman craftsman who was asked to make these dishes 
would concern the provision and prtpiraiion of hh 
material: ekhcr the ingot or the disc ot silver on which he 
might work or carve ^ design, or ihe preparation of the 
model in relief from which he might cast it. Let us coiiridcr 
the processes involved. 

Native silver was known m Egypt and elsewhere before 
1500 B,c,, but the Roman craftsman in the foiinh century 
A.D. would not be able to rely upon the diseovery of pieces 
of a size suitable for his work: lie muse ease Ills own ingots. 
The form in which he would cast the m would depend uptin 
his decision as to the method he would emphiy to produce 
his figure patterns: he must either cast a plain ingot or slab 
of silver and work the designs upon it. or be must model 
the design first and cast chat. If he chose the latter method, 
what did it involve? 

To produce the mefal cast for such a work, ii is generally 
necessary to prepare Gist the pattern or model for any 
ornamental design upon it, from which the mould may be 
taken. This pactem may be in wax, wood, plaster or some 
other materiaL However, by an alternative method the 
design may be incised ditcccly into the surface of a piece of 
fine terracotta or rile. IndeeJ, for some ornament^ work 
this is the quickest and most reliable method, for one is 
able to produce the more impottant face of the mould 
directly, by carving or scraping the design up<jn^ or rather 
in, the surface of me rile, and this without the mcervenrion 
of a modelled pactem, w^hkh WTiidd have to be followed 
by a mould. When carving the design in the terracotta 
slab the craftsman would take a ‘ squeeze" or trial impression 
from rime to time in w^ax or some other suitable material. 
When the modelling, in reverse, of the design was finished^ 
the Roman craftsman niighr give hts work a thin coating 
of grease and soot, just as a modem workman would htmh 
it over with blacklcad, to case the flow of the molten 
metal. Next he would prepare a flattened wire of the 
thickness of die proposed cast, bend it to the size and shape 
of the disc or panel he required and lay ir upon the carved 
mould. Then he would take the backplaie—^another plain, 
unglazcd slab of terracotta, and clamp the three firrrdy 
together. After careful drying the mould would be ready 
for the metal. This is a direct and straighrforwatd method of 
producing a mould. It has the very great advantage that the 
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crafisman can CKanuiic ihc face of hiA mould before casting : 
a quality'W'hich is absentj. forcKampIci ’vv'ith rhe ^asfo-wait 
process. 

If. however^ rhe ciafbiiiaii desired to produce his design 
by modelling ii in wax or clay, let us consider chat method 
ill some decaiL There were two prindpaj lines of approach* 
He niiglir either rate a iiat board or slab and model the 
design upon it in relief; or he mighr take a thick slab of 
cLajv carve ihe background down, and then carve down 
and model the design in relief In foe firsr case, die Harness 
of foe background W’as already provided for, as [he board 
or slab w^as flat already. By rhe second method a modem 
crafoniaii would remove first as much of the sbb as might 
be required to produce the desired relief in the ^ureSp 
probably using wire cools. These are loop of sdff svirc 
wtdi rounded or square ends, fixed into handles, and in 
use uiU remove strips of clay very^ neatly and quickly. 
When foe backgroiuid had thus been lowered, the carvini^- 
down and modelling of the figures or omanicnt would 
proceed until completion. It should be noted diat bv this 
method rhe background vvould be sunk below the le\'cl 
of foe relief by very cffldcnt tools, and a level surface would 
be produced with case. For the decoration of a vase or 
other curved object, a suitably curved base or fountlation 
would be provided, upon wfoich the modelling might be 
executed. When the modelling was completed, a mould in 
plaster might be taken, and a cast made from it. Final 
retouching of foe model could be done dircctlv on the 
plaster cast. The mould for the metal casting would follow 
in the usual way. There is^ however, an altcmadvc method^ 
in wirich foe surface of foe wax or clay model may be given 
a coat of shellac. This would be oiicfo and a mould for 
metal-easting made directly from it. But this mefood 
is not a vcr>^ safe one, and there Is some risk that^ if the 
metal cast is a failure, foe model may have been lost too. 

It lias been suggested that these MildcnlialJ w^orks were 
cast by the fj>e perdue process* But, aldiough this process 
may iiavc been known to foe Roiiian lueralw^orker, he 
must have been well aware that if there was one ty pe of 
work for which ihir process was unsuitable and unc^lcd- 
for, it was just such llattish plates with decoration in low 
relief as these. The waste-wax process has many virtues, 
bur it has also some serious Limitations. Let us consider for 
what kind of work it is especially fitted. For example: 
forming part of a figure is a hall-closed hand; the thumb 
nearly touches foe ends of the first and -second fi ngers, and 
the little finger neatly touches foe ball of foe thumb. If the 
reader wilt hold his own hand in this pose he will be able to 
understand some of the problcnis which would confront 
the founder. The craftsman wishes to produce a mould 
(fl) from which the model may be removed, (i) into 
every part of which the molten metal may Itavc free 
access, and (c) from which all the air may escape, for an 
airlock at any point would be fatal to die success of foe 
casting. 

To meet these demands he has to provide in his mould 
for foe follosving: a main 'pour* or funnel-topped pipc^ 
into which the metal may be poured (rcprescntccf by a thick 
rod of day or wax wiih a fumiet-sliaped top); a number of 


"gates" or jers," smaller pipes or openings, leading from foe 
main pour, through which die metal may flow to ever)' 
part of the i.vork—represented by rods of clay or wax; 
and a channel or vent, again of clay or wax, running from 
foe upper surface of cveiy finger or other form in the 
original model, by which the air in the mould may escape 
as the molten metal fills ii up. And finally the mould must 
be so constfucted that foe model, together with foe pour, 
gates and vents, may be removed from in 

Now^ unless he is prepited to cut foe original model bito 
several pieces, there are rw'o principal methods by which 
this last demand might be met. By the first method foe 
founder might make liis mould in many pieces, so devised 
thi^ they could be removed, one by one, from the model, 
^d yet be so shaped that they might be built up again, and 
held safely together in order to receive the mefaL But if foe 
reader w'ill consider foe many awkwardly shaped spaces 
which lie berween the fingers and the ocher parrs of the 
hand described above, he will begin to realize how 
difficult a problem the founder must face. Every “f 
the mould must be of such a shape as to be capable of 
removal from the model uifoout jamming, yet some of 
foe spaces between foe fingers arc narrow, and there is 
modelling on both sides of inein which must be preserved. 
Again, rhe material of which foe mould b to made is 
brittle, so very litde sirauiing or wriggling is permissible. 

Tile founder might find a simpler solution to his problem 
in foe r/re perdue process. Here he must first provide 
himself widi a copy of the model in wax, to be melted out 
of the mould when that had been formed round it. He 
would have first of all to make from the original plaster 
model a complete piece mould in plaster, or a gelatine 
mould, in which to produce his wax model He would 
have to make this mould, and the wax cast, before he began 
work on the mould in wliich the metd w'as to be cast. 
Only when he had produced his wax model could he 
proceed to the next stage of the work. The pour, the gates 
and the vents^ all these in \^'ax, would be arranged as 
described above. The next opetarion w'ould be die budding- 
up of a mould in one piece, which would fill up all die 
hollow benveen the diHTca'nt parts of the model, and 
would envelop foe whole work with a coveting strong 
enough CO tesisf the pressure of the molten inetaL When 
completed, rhe mould would be dried, stood upside doum 
over a ba-sin, heated until foe wax ran out of it, and rhea 
fired to a red hear in the ordinarv' w'av. No inspection of 
the face of the mould would be possil^le, so when It had 
attained foe correct temperature the metal would be 
poured in- The operadons for foe removal of the pour, 
the gates and the vents firom the metal cast, and its subse¬ 
quent charing-up, arc common to both procescs. Chasing 
is the final touching-up cff the modelling of the cast mcid 
and the ridying-up of the surface with small punches and 
chisels to produce the desired degree of finish. Alietna- 
tively^ the surface may be sciaped, or rubbed dov.Ti with a 
fino-textured stone where desired, as a preparation for the 
final polishing* 

These brief descriptions of the processes of piece mould¬ 
ing and of waste-wax moulding liave been given bete in 
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orckr to illusmte ihc problctns involved when a wort in 
the round or in high relief ha^ to he cast. In order lo 
simplify tile descriptions, all references to the core and ihc 
mtcmd supports hive been omitredp though both might be 
necessary. The reader will realise that there are some 
modelled forms for which the cire penfiie process of 
cotistnicring a mould would seem to be the most con- 
vemenr; but he will realise also that for low-relief work 
that process would not be called far* since a simple mould 
of the modcUed surl^c, in one piece* could be obtained 
directly &om the modch and the prcpararioji of the mould 
for the back and edges of a dish $uch as these w^ould 
occasion no difhculcics. We may therefore start with the 
presumption that if the MildcnhaJ] dishes were cast, they are 
not likely to have been cast by the nVe perdue process. 
Fortunately there is other and more direct evidence of 
their method of maivufaccure, and we shall discuss this 
later. 

There is one observarion to be made at this point which 
has an immediate bearing on our problem, if tlic casriitg is 
a thick one and it is laid upon a ocnch or anvil* or fixed 
upon a pitch Hock* while the chasing proceeds* the amount 
of work required in order to produce the final form should 
not be heavy enough to affect the appearance of the metal 


on the reverse side at all, A heavy metal casting will absorb 
all the blows without exhibiting any disturbance of its 
underside. The result is diflerent* however* if the cast is a 
thin one* Thenp If it is resting upon some yielding surface* 
suci as a pitch block* and a good deal of work is done upon 
it. some general approach to the form of the front surfiee 
may appear upon the back also* as in a piece of npeuss^ 
work. But such work should not be called for: the original 
modelling should have been carried further. However* 
a thin casting, or ait clecTrorypCp may be worked up con¬ 
siderably by rrpouss^ from the back and chasing from the 
front. Traces of such work may be rccognii^cd by the fact 
chat a cast or an clecrroryp^ surface has a slightly 
roughened or open texturci so that where the repomte 
or cha^ng lools liavc been employed they wiU have left 
their mart, recognizable by the f!arrening 4 lown and con¬ 
solidating of the actual surface touched by the tool A 
chasing rool may leave a slightly hollowed* scmi-polLshed 
mark; and the slight ^stitch left as a result of each blow 
■will often reveal* at the bottom of a groove, the work of a 
tracer. Qf course, where the meral has been scraped 
subsequently^ such traces are lost, 
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A MENDE MUSICIAN SINGS OF HIS ADVENTURES* 

by 

K. L. LITTLE, PH,I3, 

LDfidEftrr Sdwcjl ^ E(&rr^mia and Pffliiioit Sffmee 


^ ^ During the century before the British assumed their 
^ ^ Proteciorate there was a great deal of mter^ribal 
warfare in the hinterland of Sierra Leone. Every chief 
worthy of the name had hh band of mcjcdiarics and 
employed In addition a number of male musictans. Parc of 
the duty of the latter was to regale the chief and his 
Tvairiors when they sat carousing in the evening; the enter¬ 
tainment provided included a tradidonal form of song* 
known as the which has a cercam simllarit)' to the 

European ballad. It consists of a number of versCS, and 
narrates, though in a jocose manner, some popular story or 
set of events and experiences well known to the listeners. 

Nowadays male musicians gain their living mainly as 
drummers, hut a few Paramount Chiefe retain men singers 
in their households, as well as the women who ordinarily 
do most of the singing. Tlic musician's duties and material 
remain largely tradidonal: he entertains the chief pardcu- 
larly on occasions when the latter has visitors* and his 
presence adds a certain amount of prestige to the scene; he 
also accompanies his patron on his travels, and when visidug 
a ncighbourbig chief extols the praises both of the patron 
and of his host. 

The foEowing is a free translation of the as sung 

* Matcrfa! jtalheffd durmj^ m imvtfigaihrt larried mi MmJb fftr 
aivpktj WUHam Sutdmiihip ^Trkity Cffilfget Cemhridge^ 

and ^ die Cohma! Saeiai Seknu fUstarth CowtitL 


by one of these professional musicians, who is in the service 
of a chief in middle Mende countrji% The singeri who 
accompanied himself on an accordion* delivered the verses 
as red tadve to a set of harmonies. The narrative is sodo- 


Id^cally of bterest in that ic exempBfics a prominent 
odtural paicem in Mende life* as well as displaying, in the 
opening verses* the poedc qualir%' of diis kind of craditiona] 
‘ballad.^ 


r know the V>fnr/i as Etnopeuu know ihe English book— 
rhey inakc lorrii^ that can fly in the sky. 

1 kuow the Ymeh as die prostitute knows ihc n^ht. She 
walks abdin without numbing agaLn-tr any body; ihc never 
Hepi CHI a itiakt* aisd no dne rceogniijcs hcr. 

I know the Vjnrif^i as the alligaior know^ die riverr Tt hu a 
nouv but u breathes under die water. [ know the as the 

gtiinca fowl knows the bush. It has a cheek gatment and yet it 
stays in the bush. 

There arc some who say that dicie arc no riches in the bush. 
Look at an ant hill: it has a helmet thac ihelicti ii Eoiii the rain. 
Look at the bcedc: he has a coat that docs noc go round him 
and yet has three buttoni, A bird lives away diere tn the bush* 
and it ha$ a wpodcn house—who h the carpeiuter? The hush 
cow wears bocm like those of a soldier. The baboon has a black 
coat like a policcniaji, and the kingfisher has a siikgown. Why, 
thefin do people say chene arc no riches in the haih ? 

I kiiDW' the Vjjnek as the snail knows the bush. It goes ‘on 
pairoP ^ with its house on its back. 1 know the V>nicb as the 
deer know^ the bush: it has a pattern gown whkh does not get 
tom even going tbrough thoms. 


^7 
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Some people »y dicrc is no civilmtiao in the btisK. But dnrco: 
is priest (crow) who fpcndi hii rime on cht palm tftex 

Now listen, all ofyou^ to mc» ^nd let me icU you about those 
flighty ladies [pwjffcjie and thrit ^vayl. I kfc here one 

clay for Korib^do, and thence to Sumbuya. At Siuubuya I 
announced rnysclfto the Chief* and he gave nac lodging !br the 
night. By nightflill we had hnuhed four bottEca of wbliky and 
i went out to look Ibr a giri as 'iHcnd/ I cipied a prroy lady 
more beaurifuj than the moon, and gave her two shillings to 
show that [ loved her. She wm a^id that her husband might sec 
ui both^ ajid so site took me into a tromcr, whete she agi^ to 
be my ' fcieiid/ and accirpted the two shillings.^ 

Later on she sent for me; but when I arrived she refused to 
enter the room^ and so I caught her by the hand md drew her 
biride. 1 asked her w^ho her husband was and w'herr he had goiie, 
She said he had gone to Koribundo and tlut 1 need not he 
afnid. Thereupon, I got up and dosed the door. But aU the 
dme her husband had been diere and he came dose; to the door 
to listen. I wanted to escape, but the only opciring was through 
the door, and T didnV like to hide under the bed. While I wat 
wondering wbat to do, she caught me by the waist and said 
that men were scuscless cncaluies. She opened a big boir and 
told me to get indde. She locked me in it and put the keys under 
the pillow. Then she let in hef husband. ' 

Her husband asked for food. She replied that she had been 
feeling unwdl for a couple of hours past. TherF v™ some 
powdered pepper in ilie bos, and the eflea of thU md the heat 
■caused me to sneeze. The man -entjuiitd what the sound was. 
She said die had bought some fish and that a big cat had got 
inside die the box, a^ that die had locked it in to ptmlsh it. 
The husband said that no car could mecze as hard at that, and 
he wanted tO see for himself She pretested; but he insisted 00 
^ardbing for the kcyi. He declared that hh wife had been up to 
some mischief. He turned open the lock, but as he was about 
to life up the Hd die lady wound her head tic round hii 
Then the fight began. You svould have thought chat two 
leopards were struggling there. The wife seemed to be having 
the best of it* and I could hear her scream. Til tcadi you jornc 
sense today.' Lanterns went to pieces, mosquiro nets to ragj, 
buckets flew to cast and west and the bed collapsed on 
ground. And so I took my dbance- Half-blinded by the light as 
[ was, [ could faintly see the lady with one hand on her hm- 
band's throat* pointing the way outsidic to nac^ and so 1 wa^ed 
no rime. As soon as he gett frre, the husband stood at the door¬ 
way and diputcd to all and sundry* 'Come, good people, aod 
see the cat my wife has been fighting for. There it goes—in a 
white shin and khaki shomT 

[ got safely away^ and some old women took pity on me and 
gave me oil ro rub my £ice clear of the pepper. The next 
morning this same lady sent for me again. She asked me to 
forgive her for bsc nighfs happenings^ and said ibc w-ould 
apologize properly if I w'ould follow her to their farm. The 
disrance there was about a mile, and the husband caught sight 
of me again and hid himacif clcsc by in the bush. On reaching 
the Jirm, I asked the lady if she had kept food for me. She took 
Out some rice, but as t started to cat 1 saw pact of the bush 
nearby shaking heavily, Tlie husband'‘i iMge govm had mughc 
on the thorns, I sa w that we were in for a rcpefitioti of yester¬ 


day's 'palaver,^ and I was about to take to my beds when the 
lady caught me by the hand and said I would be cut by the 
branches if I went off in sudi haste. She tied up a bundle of 
undueihed benoisced and told me to roll myself up in it. 
She put more bundles cU top, tied me up in them, and pushed 
me, bimdiea imd ill, into the bim. Of course, her husband had 
seen id this, and pr-esendy he Came in and asked for food. She 
rcplkti that die liadn> anything with which to make sauce. He 
mgge^tjcd A3mc bctifdiiced^ :md was about to pick up the 
bundle w^hi^o die seized him and they began to fight. These 
'rally ladia' ^ ire as strong it elephants- I codd sec her buflet- 
ing the old ficriloW;^ but chk time he got die better of her. He 
took out a knife to cut her throar and she rm aW'ay^ abiitiiig hn 
mother. The husband then looked rouixd for sonicthing Larger 
to push into the bundles orbetmiseed^ and seeing this foe 
crira out* 'Look out* you bundle of benniseed; mind you arc 
not threshed out of your stalks—he's dcapmre!' You can 
imagine what 1 felt like when 1 heard this. I struggled with ail 
my strength, managed to releaK myself, and dashed off. 

[ got on to the main road to the Eowit, where she ciught up 
with me, and mx nui along togefoer. We lost our way after a 
rime^ and stumbled into a Bundu bush.* The woincu there 
foreatened to beat me to deaths 1 cried out for mercy* and they 
said 1 must sing ihenl a Bundu song. This is what 1 sing: 

Ww njgf Jj tonta Suiidjr no th ohf (Tf 

the Sow^ does not find an uninidated girf fo^ society Wall not 
work, f.c. w'ill go out of exisEeiice—a very satnicnl coinmcnt,} 
They released me airer thu, ind when I got back on to the mad 
the lady joined inr again. 

We wxnE on for some time and came presauJy to a good- 
siicd town, where they wxre holding a big dince. Thereupon 
she turned to me arid said that she wranted to 'take the devil' Lt. 
pul on foe mask of the Bundu ‘devil.* I fold her at once that I 
would leave her immediately if she did so. But she thought I 
was only joking and did aS she bad prcipcscd -1 saw my chance to 
pay her huk for aP the frouhle she had brought; and so, as soon 
ax die Sfaned (o dance, I Went off and looked for the w-ay home. 

Whenever 1 heard^ in foe future^ that she was near by in a 
town* r alw-ayt moved on lariher* so as lt> keep our of foe way 
of this extraordinary w'oniajL 

1 got home at bit, and here 1 am, telling you the story of my 
adventures.* 

Nu/fts 

* To go on patrol, ix. to tour the eountiy% a common expression 
which is perhaps derived historically from the quari-military 
function of foe earlier DUiritt Commistionerx sent out by foe British. 

* Making ‘fiiendahip' in this way is a fiiriy common practice, 
but is 'regrilir* only when the womaai u unmarried. 

■ A *falJy bdy* is the Creole (Colony) term for prostitute, u 
applied mote often in Fiectown, Its use by a Protectorate person 
implies foe alien origin of such behaviour. 

* The Bundu is the vs,'ortien*5 secret society. 

* It will be noted that tliu tale Shaw's a remarkable liniilariry of 
manner ai]d incident with die H&vutif of Boeoacrio, Maxucrio, 
Straparola, Margaret of Navarre* tt af j and, more significantly* 
with that fmmtamhcad of the Turopcan novel, foe Goiden An of 
the NtmaidLin Ludus Apuleius {fl. aiid a.d. 160).—En. 


A MICROLITHJC [NDUSTRY IN EASTERN MYSORE 


COMMANDER K, 

About ten miles north-west of Bangsiore city* and 
ont and a half miles from Yevantpur Railway 
Station on the mctrit-gaugc railway to Poona tfia Harihar 
and MiraJ, is the large hospital towm ofJaiahaJJi, wfoich lies 


by 

R, U. TODD, R.I.N. 

among the roUmg dowm, at a height of about 3,400 feet 
above sea level, and is divided into Hospital Town East and 
West. Close to 137 Indo-Dritish General Hospital in Jala- 
halli West and Just outside the hospital compo und arc two 
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wcdgMliapcd hiUs of granirc, the rising m the west, 

the other rising to die south in a large boulder-covered 
dome and seprated from the first by a narrow valley 
about a quaftcy^ of a mile wide at the most. Both are of fiue- 
graiiied granite, light grey in colour witli chin incrusivc veins 
of milky quartz and, in places, rock crystal, and are grass- 
covered With stunted bodies and shrubs growing on them. 

It w^ on the lull nearest to the hospital that I discovered^ 
in early November, ip.^6, flakes and implcnicnts of micro- 
lidiic type on the surface at the highest point overlooking 
the valley bctw'ccn the tw^o laiHs. The further hjll is being 
quarried, the eartii being cur away to reveal the underlying 
granite, which is ehisellcd into long narroAV slabs like 
monoliths and, more rarely* into rectangular blocks the 
siste of bricks^ This w-as an Dpjportiuiic)- to see nc\v and clear 
secdons, and an inspection of the various faces exposed for 
quarrying revealed, m sttu below black loam-like earth, the 
same in<fustiy discovered on the first ML This horizon is 
from eighteen inches to five feet below the surface and in 
all cases lies on die basic gramre or the latcrite deposit, 
w^hich, w'hcrc present, overlies the parent rock. 



Fig. 1. sEcmoNs or qUAHh v uiu, jaiahalu 


In the latter case, the implements were lying on and in the 
top surface of the pcilcty latcrite* which consists of a rubble 
of decomposed granite fragments mixed with latcrite 
pellets and fairly fu^mly ccinenied. There are large cracks 
and fissures ill the parent rock, and where no latcrite or 
rubble is present flakes and implements of quartz arc ofrcti 
found at their bottom, in some cases forming a complete 
infilling. 

Two sections are shown (fig^ l) whence implements were 
obtained ih situ, sccdoii i bemg the wcsEcmmost+ and ten 
feet higher diaii section 2* which is some twenty yards 
north-cast of it and overlooks a stream bed. The black earth 
conuius a pottery^ layer, exposed in places on the surfecc; 
in section i it is covered by four feet of black earth and is 
one foot above die implemait layer. It is in no way con¬ 
temporary and contains globular bowls with evertea rims* 
projectile-shaped jais with round bottoms and flattish 
dishes of soup-plate size. This pottery^ has a red slip w hich 
is decoiiipoting where exposed or where it lies in damp 
spots. There is so much pottery that I am inclined to think 
the hill was used as a funeral site, especially as it is inter- 
mured witli a fine grey ash containing burnt bones. 
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Limited dmc and lack of storage space precluded collection 
of a representative selection of sherds, espedaJly as I was a 
convalescent hospital pdent at the dmc. 

The average piictncss of the jmplemenrifcroiis quartz 
layer was one inch, and &om this horizon over sLvty liinates 
and points were removed^ togedier widi a represencadve 
series of blades, scrapers and cores. It was most nodceable 
that cores were exceMingly few, although I dug out several 
hundred artifacts. With the exception of Bakes, lunates and 
similar forms were by far the most numerous. There were 
also se^^eral small, curious, rod-likc tools, which may have 
been used as drills (unless they are burin spalls). Out of 
85 artifacts (not counting flakes) which were found rtt situ, 
24 were lunates and 24 mictoUths blunted do^^Ti one side 
or part of one side. Of microlithic tools, lunates were 
38-7 per cent., compared with a percentage of 32*4 from 
die sui^ice site close by on the hifl nearest to the hospital. 
Practically none of the lunates show any sign of a binb of 
percussiont this having, in the great majorit>^ of cases, been 
removed by chipping: nearly all have a wedge section 
with one face only. Maximum length was 18 mm. and 
minimum 9 mm. in situ^ compared w'tdi 20 mm. and 9 mm. 
respeedvely for the surface site. Tranchets are few, four in 
situ, of which one is oblique, while there arc six from the 
surface site, one being longer than it is broad. Maximum 
width is 13 mm. and mlaitnum 10 mm., this being the 
oblique spedmen^ the surface maximum is idendcal, with 
a minimum of 8 mm., this being the tool with die greatest 
length along the axial line. Of tools blunted down one side 
or part of one sidc» a$ opposed to lunates, the maximum 
length is Z2 mm, for surface and 20 mm. in ri/u. One of the 
laucr is of red jasper. Some of these took have the appear¬ 
ance of having had the lower portion accidentally snapped^ 
The following is a list of artifacts found in situ on 
Qnarrv Hill, showing percentages, compared wiih surface 
tools from the neighbouring site : 



Quarry HUl 

Surface 

Luiutcs . . . - 

H (J87%) 

II (ji- 4 %) 

PetiiCi trandieti 

Mkrolithi blunted down 

4 tfrS%) 

6 

aU or part of one tide 

24 (38-7%) 

14 { 4 i-a%) 

DtiJIi «... 

io 

3 (8-8%) 

Rods (or burin spaih) 

J 

2 

Cotes , , . . 

7 

3 

Smpcfs 

3 

EO 

BUd« . . . « 

6 

5 

Burint . « ^ « 

a 

3 

Large points . 

— 

2 

Lar^ scrapers^ 


2 

Rakn , , . . 

22 



-- 



107 

97 


Details of the implements shown in fig. 2 are as follows: 

Ptiiu frmdtftSr Not. t-4 iilustratc those from Qoany HilL 
No. 4 may be oblique, and the dotted Lite shows alternative 
form. The kfr-hand edge u a plain fracture. Not. 3-9 are from 
the nirfrcc site nearby. 

Lwiifllfj, No*. lO-tS wm m rilw, while the sur&ce site b 
represented by 19-2^. 

Biwuedb^iSs. Nos- 27-34 in jim, 33-41 from the surface. 

Nos. 27, 28 and 38 ate asymmetrical tmngtcs. 

DrUU, Noi 42-4^ illustTaite narrow tools which may be 
drills, the last two from die surface. No, 44 b blunted down 
both sides, 

CtiTtf, Two from Quarry Hill are diown in Nos. 47 and 48= 
These ate teprc$c£ited by Nos- 49-31* die Use bang 
from the iorface sue and blimted alciag the right edge. U may 
he, perhapi, a large blimted back. 

Two good samples from the surfree site are Nos. 52 
and 53, which are the best of the series. Burms in quartz are not 
so appatem as in flint or agate owing 10 di^rence in flake 
scats. 

Scrapers. Nos. 34 and 35 are from Quarry HiH 56-58 &om 
the surface site. 


Conclusion 

Ic is interesting to note that the industry described above 
is, with one exception, identical in type with a large scries 
from Bandarcwclla, Ceylon, which I was able to examine 
by the courtesy of Dr. T. T. Paterson, Curator of the 
Unlveisit)' Museum of Archscology^ and Ethnology at 
Cambridge. The exception is the huriu. None were noted 
in the Ceylonese material, I am of the opinion that bnrms, 
as represented in die microlithic indiistries in India, are in 
the earlier series which are developed from a blade and 
burin industry as found round Bombay (Todd in J.KjLL, 
LXIX, pp. 357^272) and Madras (Cammiade and Burkiit 
in jlfir/pfry, 1930, September). The earlier micTDiithic 
industries as found near Bombay have medium to heavy 
tools with them, also noted by Paterson in North India, a$ 
he told me in conversation. These heavy t>^pcs do not 
appear to have been found in South India or Ceylon, so 
perhaps tlie burtEi may be a dating tool for the Eastern 
mlctoUlhic industries emphasized by the presence of heavier 

S 'p« of tools such as wedge choppers. It may be, therefore^ 
at this Mysore series is the bemnning of the latest Micro- 
Hthic as 110 heavy tools were found, though the huriu b 
present. It certainly antedates the Irmi Age of South India, 
for pottery of this epoch is discovered in situ above it, and 
nowhere is ic intermJxed. Its relation to the short Neolithic 
Age t>f South India h undctcnniuahle, but it is probably 
rariier, as large finds of the two have been made in Mysore 
and the two industries are tn some cases rogerher, showing 
<)irca rransidon. 


SHORTER NOTES 


iDtenutionaJ Congress of AniliTopological and Htbttc^ 
lugical Scienen: Third Session, Bnuaela—^Tervurent 

Members who artend the third meeting of die Anthro¬ 
pological Cotigitss m Atigiut will wear m ihdr bunottholei 
3 rimplc and b^udful irproduction of the phik design. 


which rmrcsoits the sun and appears on some of the finesr nusref-- 
piccH of the woodcirver*s art in che Dushcfligo tribe (somecuncs 
known by the Chilubananie of the Belgian Congo (see 

fig. i). The imme^iue riches of the great Belgian collections of the 
an and rtuierial culmre gcneraLly of C^tnJ Africa will make the 
approaching session a particularly monorable one for afl Afrkai^ 
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and alJ wtio arc Inim^ccd in the Jwcdon of aa in Ae working 
of bLimun societies: 00 one viho visits die Muscc du G^tigo Beige 
at Tcrvnren can retruin in doubt of due close rcladan between 
these by no irteatis primitive am and die life and ameudes and 
mbie culture of the peoples who produced them. 

The Second Circular (sec Maw, 194% 125* for die first), sent 
out by the Organirbg Coimnincc about the begnming of 
Januar)^ shows that our Belgian colleagues have brought great 
energy' and imagination to die task of preparation, in the few 
mooihi siELcc the wididtawal of the mvitation to Prague^ and are 
6r advanced with a progTainine of outstanding variety and 
inietest. 



Fie. 1 . AN EXCEPnONALLV tAROE COSAIFTIC BOX SUOWII^G 
THE *PmLA* OK St;N DESIGN : BAMBALA SUB-TRtBE OF 
THE iUSHOKCO TltiaE 

Afwewrfj, Torday Cclkuha, Wo. i^r J-U* ^^ t” ) 

Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth of the fid^ans has graciously con¬ 
sented to be Patron of die Congfcss^ and its Hotiotaty P/esidencs 
will be the Prime Minister and Minister ol Foreign Affain* the 
Minister of Public [mcruction* and the Mbbmr of ColonicL The 
namci of the members of the Organizing Cominitree arc as 
published in the First Circular: the Fresiticni is Profesor Edouard 
de Joeghe, the Secretary Professor Fraiu M. Olbncchts (to whom 
all correspondence should be addressed at the Mtisdc du Congo 
Belge^ Tervuren—where he has ttcendy been appointed Dircetor)^ 
and rhe Treasurer Profesaor Fr. TwiessdnwnD. 

The Codgreas w^tll be held in Brusseb and Tervnren &om ij to 
13 August, and will be followed by three excursions (24 August 
to Ghent and Bruges; 25 August to Loiivain+ Lidge and Namur; 
ad to 28 August to museuEns and sites of uitetest to prebistortans 
and students of folklife). Full mcnibcrdiip (ijo Belgian francs— 
about ^2—entiding to voK and to a copy of the Proceedings) is 
open to all on pyment of the fee (to the Ttcasuier); assodafc 
raembership (200 Belgian fomci] is for those aocoiupanying full 
memben, and both may attend all meetings, dbcusdons, recep- 
dons and excursions held during the Congress (the dtree snb^ 
qucQt exotfsions ait not* howes'etp induded in die fee). The 
Royal Anthropological [iwitutc is in consuludon with H.M, 
Treasury with regard to allowances of fopeign exchange for 
intending members iratn Great Britain. 

The CcHigresi is divided into a larger Dumber of Sections than 
usual owing to the amount and varieiy of the work that will 
confront this first mcetmg since 1938. Cettain Socdotis may be 


split or amalgamated as and when neecssaryp and in general great 
care will be given to die 'dovetailing' of the meetings. The 
Sccnom are organized in three Groups as follows: 

A, Human Palaeontology; Physical Anthropology; Genetics; 
MethodsM 

B. Prehiitory, Archamlogy and Palxo-ethndo^; Etiinolo^, 
Technology and Folklore of Europe; Ethnology of Asia; 
Ethnology of Afiica; Ethnology of the Belgian Congo; Erfmo- 
fogy of the New World, with the Arctic; EeSnofogy of Oceania; 
HjTtifrie Ptoblems. 

€. Methods, Theoriej and History of EchnoLogy; Rdigion; 
Sociography, Sociology and Prohlenu of Acculturation * Demo- 
gnphy and Population PTobkmi; Psychology; Unguistki; 
Afikan Lingnutics; Primitive Art; Folk Art; Technology and 
Material Culture; Muscology. 

Each member may submit up 10 three twent^'-mmute papersp 
of which typcwTirtcn synopses not exceeding 200 words, in 
English, Ff^efo German, lialian or Spanish (die oflidal lan- 
guages}p should be sent in by t JunCp and the complete textSp with 
any idintradousp by z Jtdy, Members are invited to bring ethno¬ 
graphical filnu and gramophone records (some of these w'itl be 
broadcast). The rapporteurs of the eight mearch Commicrces 
have been asked to prepare their reports in consultation with thtif 
members for subniisrioti to the Congress. 

Special exhibitions arc being amnged on the following 
subjects: 

Frimirive Art in gcivn^al; Pelmglyphs of Guadeloupe; Docu- 
nietuES collected by the Mus^e National dei Arts ct Traditions 
Popubircs^ Paris; Ait of the Belgian Congo; konographic 
Material of the Airiean Art Study Centre; Afiican Prehtitory; 
Fossil Man in Brlgiuin; Belgian Prehirtory; FrinfJ of Intcrai to 
Anthropologists and ^bnologists; Old Boofcti dealing with 
Antiuopology, Ethnology and Exploration ; Current Antiiropo- 
logieal and Ethnological Books and Periodicals. 

Besides the busmess meedngSt ibc full and detailed programme 
bdndcs ample provision for social life in six receptions, a banquet, 
two concerts^ and even two free evenings; a Ladies' Committee 
is being established. On Sunday, 22 August, Mass will be cele¬ 
brated in the Cathedral with Bantu music and drumsH 
The atrangements for aocommocLitiou have been sunirrurized 
00 die cover of the Febniary isuc of Man. Fotmd dress will not 
be required for any of the fimctions. The telegraphic addrejj is 
CONGOMUSEUMp TERVUl^^N. 

Professor Olbrechis and his colleagues of the Organizing 
Committee deserve OUT warmest congratulatiQni and thanks for 
the work chey have already done; and those of m who hive been 
to Bdgiiuil tecendy and «xn the prepiradoiu; in train can testify 
not only to the cfSdency and enthusiasm with which the Congi» 
win be conductedp but also to the very warm welcome W'hidi 
British visitors wiE receive. WILLIAM FAGG 

Unked Nadoos Edncarionnl, Sdenrific And Culmrul 
Organization ; Tho Sodal Sdenoes 

29 The NaiK>nal Co-operating Body for die Social Sciences^ 

on wfaicb the Royal Anthiopological Institute is rapre- 
lented by the writer (hetidei a icomd member of its Council 
who sits for the Council of Britisli Archeology), met in 
Oaobet to discuss matters with special reference co the mectmg 
of UNESCO in Mexico City in November. It dq>recated the 
appointment of persons attending confctctices Ln so for as they are 
chosen for official reasons; it way hdd to be esseniial that persoos 
with televant knowledge should be cbcrtoi by expert adviee. 
Attention was drawm to the fiict that in the 1947 Britisn delegation 
to UNESCO there was no one qualified to ipeak for the social 
seknees; it was felt tiut the tneeiiiig ki Mexico diould nor discuss 
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chfi iubjccT tmEcer of the sod:ii scwncei ani ^odd avoid die open¬ 
ing of puir]y :Spccudativc ajid highly confn^ver^ dchlKS stich 
one nig^ested on 'Tensiom CrueiaJ n> Peace/ In die mancr of 
inicmiidoml kw it v.'as fell ihat die Org^iaiiaacio would be well 
advised to give help to tcliolan, rather than to undertake to 
organize srudy itself. Aims for UNESCO should include means 
lo bicreaKr the supply of paper for miKh-nteded books and 
joiimik to promote exchange of material including books, 
jounuls and statistics^ to help scholats of diHerent countries to 
meet under candidoni of &eedom of discussion, to arrange for 


transktions of books and papers, to help scholars and societies wfu* 
are &rT)'ing one definite and precise schemes of research^ and to 
urge upim govenimcncs the need for more publication ofsiatisdcaJ 
and odicr inrormatioti in forms acccaiiblc to scholars of other 
countries. The Committee pointed out that, whereas in the 
UNESCO Budget the narur^ sciences were allocated Sjoa„5cxi* 
the amount for the sodsi sdefiees was $tlj,ocxh. [It is, pcthips, 
relevant to add that the natural sdences have for years had an 
Intemanoiul Council of Scientific Unions, but no parallel body 
has been even projected for the soda] sciences.) H. J. FLEURE 
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TTie Vertical A^lan. By G- Afdjcr. and UMu^iiip, 1047 - 
112 ^ 49 pfrtter. i jj. 

'Die Vtfikal Man^ like Sam WeDcr, is an original, and its 
creator has every reason to be proud of itr h is primarily a 
study of primitive Indiaii sculpture, bm so carefoUy has Mr. Archer 
ndated the sculpture to the ctdtnfal b^kground chat hh book must 
rank among the most valuable recent contributipris to Indian social 
anthropology. 

Dir Kuar is a cattle god of the Ahir^ of western Bihar and hia 
wordup Cciures on hU primary fonctioii of arnvdy aiduvg the Abin 
and prc$ei:ving thein fiom harm, fn the majority of Ahir vilUges hk 
main 1$ to ouSe ihe-4)uUklocs to came on heat; and for thk pur¬ 
pose hargains arc made and ipeeial ofieringi are given. But besides 
this fertilijuni; funedon, Bk Kuar k abo bdieved to cxercke a general 
mfiucnce on the herds. Consequendy* aJihougk hk active help u 
only sought in aeeeleratiiig preguandea, sickness in a herd ajid attack 
by tiger arc often thought to be due to his disploisiire. An elaborate 
mythology haa grown up aroimd him, and Mr~ Arebcr records and 
analyKs it. He also describes in detail the ntml'of wor^p. The most 
remarkable thing about iliis worship is the erection in wood and 
KOQC of imagiem of the god and his companionSu 

Mr, Archer giv« no fewer than forty-nine c^edleni full-page pk- 
tuTcs of dicjc images, collected fiom viBagei over a wide area- He 
desenbes the technique of their manufactufc and midies iHcir dgm- 
ficante as ejtampla of whal he caJb ' viol geometry.'' 

Thii is a most mtcrmting essay m the rebtiom of art and religion 
and of art and economics and will bodiset a new standard and supply 
a new model for the study of primitive ait in India. 

VERREER EL WIN 

The Aborigiml Prtjhlem wi the Central ProvijKes and Berar. 

By B'. jtffj. N^fgpKT, 1944- Pp, xit, S i Ot ^J ilhtsfra- 

iiw and a map 

Thk importatiE book k the result of Mr. (now Sir Wilkcd) 
Crigson'i work as AborigiuaJ Tribes Enquiry oAcer &om 
t942, a post created by the Provincial Govcrnmcnii which 'had. had 
under cocisidcration the meuurcs nccKsary to improve the condition 
ofthc abqrigioal tribes in the Province and tnihc PartiaDy Eisduded 
Areas' j and the thoroughness with which he aecotnplishcdhis task is 
all the more remarkableH as service exigencies prevented bim from 
spending hii whole time on die enquiry. The Spirit in which he 
WEseked Can be seen by his quoting, on the tide page ofhk bo^ 
the last Words of Cecil Rho^; *So litdc dune: so much to do/ 
He k very itmdt aware of the factors which contribute most to the 
impending doom of the tribal cultures of India: the nmiiorions 
imposed by the govcmmctit on the readitional occupaciom of the 
aboriginals (shifting cultivation, hunting and the use of forest 
ptoduen); the alienation Df laiicl to nort^boriginah; and the renun- 
cutiou of die old orsEonu and recrcatiorki luidcr compulsiDn from 
the government, or as die result of Hindu or missipn propaganda. 

There ait two schoob of tfu^bt about the b«c way of helping 
the abongmal m India to bold his owm ihar which upholds isolation^ 
and that whidi upholds assimiladotL it k quite obvious foom Sir 
Wilfied'^s commenEs and rceommendations that he does not 
coadder a policy of koUtion a practical one, but believes with 


J. H. Hutton that 'it k not beyond the pow'cr of Indians primitive 
tribes, if properly treated, to stand on their own feet, control thirir 
own a^irs, and cou^lbtite their own quota of original and indivi¬ 
dual genius to the niuonal life of India/ 

The first perhaps most important section of the book deals 
with the loss of aboriginal land and with debt. In chapter 111, on the 
loss of tenancy and ry^twsn land^ ii is stated that " in some way, this 
branch of the enquiry is the key co the whole poiidon of die 
aborigbial of the pravincc. As he k Readily losing the laud ihat he 
holds in proprietary and tenancy right, while at the same time his 
numben are mcrcaidig+ be descends thrcHigh the stage of a sub-tenaur 
to that of A scrvajit^ — until in the end^ even tliis srandby 

disappcirv he becomes a casual labourer and links to the 
stitus of the menial castes/ Sir Wilfred eximmes, district by di^ 
met and with numerous cotamplca^ the way in which aboriginals 
are gradually becoming landless; and, considering IcgisUrion to be 
an tirgciit necessity, be makes coniprchcnrive recomnumdadotis as 
to its form, not forgetting that although the form of Icgujatlon 
prcicn-Q no great difficuliyp the prectica] problem will be to enforce 
k. 

The aboriginal is an easy prey to the almost always dishonrst 
moneylender, and Sir Wilfred points out, and proves by many 
extracts fiom district lepons, that loss of land B closely iliied co the 
qiKsrioa of dcbct And works with it in a vicious drclc. The CenmJ 
Provinces Moneykndm Act and the Protection ofE^fbcors Act do 
not, in Itk c^inioD, adcqiiately protect aboriginal debtors, and 
again he recommends immediate ipecial Icgislationr 

The next section of the book is headed *NatkHi-BmJding other 
than Education^ and showi that the author does ooc beUeve that it 
k sulfidcnt to proiect the aboriginal firoiti laud-alienarion, £rom debt 
and from expbkm and then leave him lo carry on as hii aiicnrors 
hAve always done; but that he ^ouJd be encouraged ro make use of 
the bcticfiti of modem seictice in hii agriculturcp his cattLorcariiig^ 
his public-health services and medical relief But he show’s quire 
clearly in hk tecommendations thai he realrics that the traditioiuJ 
way of life cannot be diAngcd in a moment, and that the iborigiiial 
may ne^ a great deal of conviuciiig tbar the 'dvdijcd* way of life 
ia more desirable than Ms owtL He advoo-tes allowing shifting 
pdrivariofi, wKieh *doci no hann, but keeps contented the most 
pdiuith’c tribes of ibe province. It should on oo acootmt be stopped, 
and district ofiiccra shodd be deprived of the power to Mop it/ He 
also realizes that while excesrive dnmkcimcss is to be discouraged, 
the aboriginji mint have drink fitely for social and rcHgious 
occariom. 

The last sccrioti kconcenjod wish Pobdea] and Cpoictal Educarion, 
and Lneiudes a chapter on Law and Didcr^ of winch the luosi sadsfac- 
Lury recommendation kfor' a detailed invesdgarion of tribal custom¬ 
ary bwf Drt anthropological tines by trained invesrigarorsp spread 
over a mmiber of years, for the guidance of judges and kwyerj/ 

In Ms recommcndatkifu Sir Wdfixd states w^hat he cottsideTs 
the aitm . of aboriginal education ahcHild be—(i) *io conserve and 
develop tribal culture, religion and instirutions; (u) eo equip the 
aboriginal to defend himsrll against those dements of civiln^on 
dial thf eaten to destroy or degrade him, and to adapt himself to and 
make hk own contribution lo the modem w^otld; and (iii) to 
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nnprove hii economic coiuliiiDd — whicib, in 3^ njjn[na.rue3 his 

\vhok 3ippro3ch to ther problem wi oiit 10 invcsiig^tc. 

In cendufion, he states thac if the abori^imk are tq ht given the 
diatice they deserve, the lack of touch befweiai liieai and the 
government departTnents must be overcome; and that then? iihouJd 
bt cominiuEy of olfict in all districts in all dcpartnicnts of goveto- 
ment. 

There is a molt useiiiJ smuimry of aU his rccottmieridations, 
with rcfbmiccs to the rekvajit paragraphs: an adequate biblio¬ 
graphy, some of which, at least of the general seodou^ should be 
read 3 an intrqductHm fo this book; 3 large number of itatisrics 
from the unpublished i^i census; amd a ninnbcT of usefiili appen¬ 
dices, coutaiiiing the many questionnairoi sent to the diitriet a^ionrs, 
the ansthcrs to which provided material for a great part of the book. 
There is abo a map contained in a pocket on die back cx>vcr^ which 
can tberefnre be conveniently used when needed; and the iUustra- 
udiis are execUent. 

This book should be read by uiorr than those with an e?tpeit 
knowledge of tudia, and it w^ouJd have been helpful if the audior 
had explained some of the words which are unfamiliar to the ky- 
inam finally the hope may be expressed that more use will be made 
of its reCDniiTlcnditiuni by the indigeTi.aui goVenunnU of lilciia 
[hau could have beeu by an alien one. Indeed, the midal test of 
purely bidiau adiniiiiHnlion will be found in its treatment of the 
aboriginaL As Verricr Elwin says of the aborigindi: 'These are the 
ancient people, with moral ebims and rights thouHuds of years old^ 
They were here first; they should come first in our regard/ 

D- WHEATLEY 

L« Outes. Hy a-l. Al. Hociirt, intmhiedJri?m thr Eh^ftsh mmmirtpt hy 
E. J. Ury drtd AnlvycT. Ammkt du Mn^ Gurnet, 

L/K. Pflrif. 

Ar M. Hocart's Volume on caste, with a brief introduction 
by Marcel Mauss^ appeared in France in 1936 jusr after his unumrly 
death. With Kin^ihip aud Kings and ComeUfiirs it formed a sort of 
trilogy* and combined with them to attribute the social instirurions 
of Indonesia and Clceaiiia to diffusion fiotii the mainland of Asia 
and to point out thdr aHinities to those of R.ome and HeHas, of 
Egypt and the ancient Hebrews. The main purpose of the volume on 
caste b to detnon-sfraic that die asxt system of ludb hai a ritual 
origin ultimately derivixi iiom the ritual iioeds of a dual sodil 
system^ which had been spbt again into four main divisions associ¬ 
ated for ceTemonial purposes with the four main points of the com¬ 
pass and ideudfied in Hinduism with the four vama of ancient 
rradidon, Gralnuan, Kshauriyai Vabhya jnd Sudra, and associated 
with tlie lymbolic colours w^^bite, red* yellow and black. The 
occupations of dilfeteuc cutci, according to Hocart, are derived 
from creative ritual: the potter, for instance, starts as a priest who 
makes ritual clay models to represent objects to which life has been 
imparted; uJtimatdy the pricsC*s activities become restricted to the 
niodclling ofeby, .uid he then degenerates into a mere crahsmam 
Hocan uuists that whereas a riitial and oiysttcal process may easily 
degenerate into a purely utilitarian one, the utilitarian pm never be 
sublimated to the mystical and ritual: thus the fijct that an Indian 
earpciiler Worships the tDah of his craft is prtwf tllat the eralt itscll 
had a ritual origin. This h an extreme podtion. No doubt it U pos* 
uble 10 exaggerate the importance of the practical or ctonomic 
niotive, but it is at least equally wTong to regard it as conipletely 
inoperative in the mcnivariOfi and in the initiation af bumiii 
activirics. Again^ whac Hoeatt^s vkw that ihe south Indian divinon 
into Castes of the Right Hiitd and of the Lefi refleeu a diviuon of 
the population into two groups widi mattilineal and patiilincal 
dnccnc respeeriveiy hai much to eofiimend it* it seeiiu utinccessaty, 
if not positively cceitradictory^ to imbt ihit tMi same division 
points CO a dual s^^itcm in which society was divided bto two 
moieties, each compelled by custom to choose its mate firom the 
other. 

There U, then, much in the eondusiom reached in Lts with 
which if is dilfkidt to agree?. At the same littte^ the volume as a whole 
is a serious and impDfiant eontributioti to the study of caste, aird* 
even if the views expressed sccin often to be pushed too fat. One piu 
have iiodiing but respect for the icbobrship displayed, for the wide 


range of eomparative euscom drawn upon and dred, and for the 
origiftalir}' and Ingenuity of the general approach. The importance 
of Hocart's cotitribudon to ethnological theory has rarely been 
appreciated at its full value m this cotuttT>% and it is perhaps signifi¬ 
cant that he could not find a publM'ier for his book on caste without 
going abroad, k would be an advantage to English anthropology if 
his last w'otk could be republished in the language in wliieh it was 
writtcu. J H, HUTTON 

The Naked Nagas. By Ghfisi0ptt van FiireT-MaimeTido^r fTaloUfa 
( 77 «riwf^ Spink)y 1946. Pp. artv^ 21A. 53 

Dr, Christoph von Fiircr-Hjimcudorf, now Professor of 
Anthropology at Onnania Univeraty* originally published Tke 
Nideed A'djgir in London in t9J9- This s»ectPr^ editidn published in 
India does not dilfer greatly from die Erst. Sont^additionaJ introduc¬ 
tory matter has been added referring briefiy to some of the changes 
bfought about by the war; some chafiigcs have been made in the 
illustrarions and their number has been increased by a dozen or so. 
The audior^s photography b always hrilliaiit, but one regrets the 
omisrion of some of the phoLographs wiiich appcajt?d in the first 
ediuon, and the reprodueiion gener^y in this cdiiioo is not $0 good; 
this^ however, is hardly to be wondered at, and if d'lere k some 
falbng-^frin quality it is made up for by an increa^ in quantiry. 

This acrounf of the Naked Nagas b nEker a tr;ivd book than a 
detailed authropological snidy^ yinr the aiithor gets a grcut deal of 
anthropological observation intei this aceounc of lik sojourn in the 
Naga Hills. He gives an account of a short tour iti the Angami 
counlry followed by spnie months of residcrKc atnoiig the Koiiyak 
Nagai of Wakcbkig^ a rcsidcncr broken by an expedition svith the 
D.C. of tlie Naga Hills and an armed escort to recover some penom 
told as slaves for saerifire to a distant village In the unadminutered 
and only partially explored area between Assam and Burma. He 
gives an account of thb expedition, and of his renini to the Wak¬ 
ing area, which was obs^cd by the villages he stayed in as iht 
tirtum of a surecssfiil beadiiuntet. Hk account of these eerenioniei, 
and of the daily hfe and amvities of the Konyak Nagas which he 
shared, is vivich fulJ of acute and sympathetic ob«rvation ; indeed* hk 
sympathy betrays him at times intc^ reuriment, Hk descriptions are 
fuH of colour and extremely w dl written* fhougli marred for some 
British readen at least by an cxcctsivc partiality fpr the use of the 
historic present. 

One or two mistakes of fart there are. It k hardly just to CJcucral 
Woodihorpc*s brilliant w^ater-colour portraiti painted in the 
seventies and dgbites, or to Mrs. Mihvard's admirable portrait 
beads modelled during the past decade (nor tp meimon Miss Akita 
Lewis), to declare that no artkt has ever wited the Naga Hills. 
The annual rainfaU in the wettest pare of tlic Angaml country is 
pri?bah|y only about half the alleged 25O inches, ilii: ttory of the 
message scni out of besieged Kohima in tB7p in a woituu/s hair 
knot is true enough, but tlie message was not delivered it Samgutitig 
till alter the siege had been raked as the result of a diiTcrent message 
scol to Manipur* w^tide the fire-arrows wdiidh lighted the thatched 
roofs were not thrown by hand but slioc firom muskets. 

The author's photographs cannot be too liighiy praked and the 
volume as a whole takes a hvdy antidptiDii of a detailed mono- 
grapli on Konyak soeh?^. Dr. van Furcr-Haiiiieudorf k an anthro- 
pol< 5 gkt with a sense of liutiiour, with sympathy, with insight and 
with pow'CTS of observation of no mean quality. J. H. HUTTON 

Oibliogruphy of IndonKiiin Peoples and Cultures. By Rapnoiid 
Kennedy. Ymte Anihre^p. ^tudkr* PW. 4 (pAutelype). Ncef 
HaiwamdOMrP., H> 4 S. Pp. 212 . PWre Sl.JO: U.K. Idf.dd* 
For spcdalkts in the Indonesian field who are not them- 
fdves expert in the Dutch bmguage elik will prove a valuable if ucit 
tndkpeiuablc rompilatioti. For all that, the author^s cliinis to com¬ 
prehensiveness arc exaggerated. Kennedy states his field of interest 
as * an thropology and soeiolosy, indudliig etlmography* arelixo- 
I^y* linguisries and studies of aCculUiratiDti^ and nuMy asserts that 
"it k qtiitc emaiu that ther bibliography here published represents a 
close approxiniatioa to complete coverage of all extant boob and 
periodical articles conoemiug peoples and cultures of Indonesia.' 
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itiddoicrkily^ b here uken to minpruc the whok of 
Ndberljftiii ttidk, indoding rhilch New Gdnu, and the whole of 
Bonieo^ induditig BHti&h Ecrrrtqry^ 1 am ouJy qtiali&L'd to cheek 
Kmuedy'i s±iijii to qoitipfi:hc3iHvcrHrss for one small part of this 
large region, namely S;invirakp and it may be luehil if [ point out 
some of the gaps In this section of the bibliography. 

(e) Tin: Cazr£lf, a >ciiii-<kfHdal montldy periodical which 

has been rtmiiing for seventy year* or so, b rwat quoted u a source 
refctence at alJ; {h) die last two nnniberi of the Sttrawek Musemn 
Journal 193 j and 1937^ are tioc indcited, nor ia the !940 volume of 
thc/eiwrtdl of the Rj^ya! Aiiiiik Soaiety {Siraltj which containi 

ajdcles otigiiiaJiy intended for the Sarawak Miwruirf Journal; (c) 
S. H, Ray'j very erudite BihitogtaphY of fha Bomiv which 

forms part of dac monograph Lan^itages af Bormv [Saraw^fi Museum 
Jmvaal, 1913 : Kennedy^ p. 90) is not menticiricd as a separate hod 
and has no[ been used in the new^ compibnou; (d) there are a 
number of valuable enirics in the bibliography at the cikI of Ling 
Roth"^3 77 re iVafii'cr of Sariwak and Bfiluh Nvrih Botntfo (i89d : 
Kennedy, p. po) which liavc not been rcqiioEe<h induding such an 
'obvious^ reference as' Mc£>ougaIl. F. f .* Bishop orLabuaiii “Qn the 
Wdd Tnlxiofthc N W, Coast of Borneo/’ Trau. nthnsh Soc., 11 . 
1S63. p. 14/ 

ft is clear therefore that this new work, despite its s^aLue. must not 
be cqrisidcrcd comprehensive even witMn its defined field. 

For joTfie woikets the political boundaries of Kennedy's [udoncsia 
will prove tircSDine- Kennedy himself notes that Hcine-Gcldcm is 
expeaed to publish shortly a SctcU Bihlicgraphy tf South-East Ajia, 
and for sotiic piujose* this is likely to be an important additional 
source. Kenncdy*s artingemcnt is by geographical areas— €.g. 
Sumatia+ Borneo. Celebes—subdivided into ‘peoples* or ^iribal 
groupL* A key list (pp, 7-it) shows how the littCT known tribes 
have been categorized for grouping purposes. Hiis is vexy^ necessary, 
as Kennedy's categories do not always coiEucide w irh those of olds 
authoririeSh For example, in Borneo^ tlie Dusuii. Kebbit. Miiauau 
and iVfunic are all das^ as Klamantau^ 1 blaulut temi originally 
devised by Hose for quite a dhfereni selection of tribes. Under each 
head the Dutch material is listed separately from that in other 
languages^ and for English readers this is a genuine advantage. On 
the other hand, the system of multiple entry employed is ofien 
cortfusing and not at dl consistene. As a case in point. Hose and 
McDou^*S Pagan Tri^j of Bemee justifiably appears separately 
under six Borneo nah-hcads (namely, GencTah Eahau, Land Dyat, 
KlunanE^ui. fban* Punan), yet Crawford^* equally 'ctasajcal^ 
DcMtrpfii^ Dklionary of i)ta Indian islands and Ai^aimt Counttirs does 
not appear in tlie Bomco section at alb but only at the beghmkig of 
the bixik under * Indonesia, general/ 

These, however, are merely pointt of detdi in what is without 
qucftiona very vaJuahlc piece of work. E, R. LEACH 

Folk SpDg3 of ChbattUgarhi fly Ffrriir ElxPih. O.V.P.^ E946. 

bra, 466, Folk Songs of the M^ikol HUU. fly F'crricf 
Blwin and Shnmraa Hh^alc, O. (/.P-, 19'4+- Pp- XXrX, 410. BdCft 
pabit^ied for **Man in India,'' price Rs. 13 cdi-h 
Fflife if Ckhauisgarh and its compamon volume Folk Songs of 

Ike Maikal Hilt by Verriei- EJwin and his Indian coikague Shamrao 
Hivalc should notbe tfiissedby any lover of poetry and anthropology. 
These songs form the mosr important evidence obtamabic of the 
aboriginal tribes, for they expbin in fullest detad their lives, customs 
and thoughts, and arc * authoilic and unshakable witnesses lo ethno- 
logical fact* (s« Chftaiiisgafh, p. 14): take, for example, the coinpleee 
dcscripticnofthe marriage cettmioiiy on pp. lyj-aosof 


and comparisorts wHth p«try of other lands- Ir is heart-breaking to 
learn ofihe decline of Indian folk song at this moment ofappteciaboiL 
Our gratitude is due ail the more to Elwin and Hiv^ for their 
deVDEiDn in making a record of song and dance before they disappear. 

Folk Songs of ChhaitUgjrh opens with many pages of critical and 
scholarly comnienr by W. G, Archer- Thb foreru a wort of 
absarbing inEemt in itself and gives » eompletc a lumniary of the 
book 4nd its purpose that there Is Ltttk left to lay. The best poetiu 


Td have collected and nanslaied these folk songs and arranged then 
under headingi with notes and coRimcnts is an amaaing piece of work 
Great diarm is added to die cohcction of poems by quotations fron 



and the most poignant are those which deal with lex, courtship, 
love and mamage ; in these the whole world is akin. Some of the 
songs are wide in thought brcaiuc the dngm are so closely in touch 
w'lEh nature, in others they arc narrowed dow-n because no oiitside 
Irueresc tcmdies the tribcspeople on thdr ^mily life. They sing of 
whar is nearest and most ImporTant to thcniselves and use the 
imagery of familiar dung;!; the parrot and the maina, the ^ftamc^f- 
the-rorcH’ ttce, the umarincl and the mahua flowers — diEise make 
the setting of life in the Jungle, 

In 193 s" 1 weiiE on tw^o occadons with El win and Hivalc across the 
Maikal Hills to viik lonely villager and to Say at the Saiga village of 
Bold for the purpose of study. Few white women have had the 
good fomme to cross this remcKLe and isolated region, the home of 
folklore and song uncontiminatcd by any outside infiuence for 
counties ages, Oui journey was unforgettable, through miles of sal 
forest, the young sapLLngi garlanded with rich green, the tall fiilL 
grown trees reaching up to the sky. Game a^unded; immense 
tied cressod our path, guthric and distant groups of peacock 
tempted MS to hunt for our lardeT. Part of the jouruey was made on 
sttetchers carried by Gond bearers, Wc efimbed sreep ghats and 
dropped down imo httle plajiis threaded with rusftihg streams 
peculiar to Chhatrisgarh. The views were magnificent, a dIstanE 
lake, a aretdi of green botdered with dense forest and blue hilU melt¬ 
ing into the horizon. As we passed the little vilLigcof Pandripani, the 
people were both curious and terrified aJid hid away foom us. When 
wc came to the wildest and most dangerous part of our journey 
through a dark and eerie Jungle our Goiid bearers dropped us, 
shoudng ’ Tiger, dger!^ and began to run bade Callmg on their 
gods, Verrier Elwin managed to hearten them. When wc arrived at 
w at flohi ic was intetesting to sec how he tackled the villagers and 
gained their confidence. There 11 no one more competent than he isto 
translate for uj the poetry and bnguage of the aboriginal, for he has 
penetrated deeply into the very heart of the people. 

These son^ are in full of music and poetry even in tramUtioii ; 
wliat m ust thdr beauty be like with foe rnythm and colour of words 
of the tribal iauguagel More the buic^^ng lefoam In Chhaitisgmk, 
p. 139: Ksihakdltf Kali Kotliya Kukakdk. 

MARGUfifOTE MIL WARD 


The Peoples of Malaysia. By Fay-Cooptr Cot. iVfw Vbrt, 1945, 
xii, 3^4 and pktci. U.K. price aar. 

JO kcTC means the Maby Peninsula, the Amli- 

mans, Netherlands India (excluding New- Guinea^ Borneo 
and the Philippines; its *p™pits^ exclude such recent but politically 
sjgmficaiu elements as the Europeam, the Chinese and the Indhtis; 
dim is LLtde dncriptioii of lo^ topogiaphy, and no^vhere any 
menrion of the size or relative denjitks of the papulatious described. 
The inters is thus uarrowly ethnolo^cai, with a stress upon the 
reconstruction of hypothetical history and upon the definition of 
allegedly disrinct Malay and Proto-Malay culEMre patterns, A useful 
historical iiitroducrion (ehapiers l-lll) ia foUowed by a scries of 
potted edinogtaphio accounts of 'type groups" fiom diiferent pans 
of the area (chap™ 1 V-Xll) . Of these, the dnaiprioni of Philip, 
pine poopLev wiiich arc largely ptAfis foom Ptofesaor Cote's own 
niooographi, arc not only the mosE detaited hut also^ I fancy, the 
most ^ablc. The final chapter and appendios are mainly devued 
to not very convdndng frait-analyaii. Notcj and bibliography pro¬ 
vide a useful guide to further reading but make no claim to 
iXimprc-henuv^ticss. 

Professor Cole is concerned to deniomtiare a general uniformity 
in the Malayibn pattern and deviant featurs are largely glassed 
over. Some of these omusions w uuld seem to be cmdal to the main 
thesis of the book. For cxaiiipk, Bornean »ga-cultivatiou hardly 
fits into the MaJay^ scheme as here described, yet the cxisteiM of 
rufh a technique is ticjt even mentioned. The chapters on Nether¬ 
lands India cover miEerial which^ tn original, h only available in tlic 
Dutch language, but for the Brimh territories the documentation 
Mini out of date. NooiicV monograph on the Pic-Tcmur Senoi 
(m 6 ] for nibrtandal adjustment of the chapter on ihe SakaL 
For British Borneo, books and papers by Rutter (1929J, PoUml 
(1931) ^d Bauki (1933. 1937. 194*) have led to eoimdmble 
reasressmeoE of the caiUcr work of Hose and McDougaU (i^ra) and 
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Evam wbotii, however, Pnafcaot Cole here appears to treat 

M fmil suthDridn. Local expert! wernidn 1 feel, be pueded by the 
dcscripiiciii of die Kayan » "the most powerful of all the paein 
groups' in all Borneo, or of the Miinit as "the wet4aiid-culdvaioK 
of Nofih Borneo.' Oddly enough., Pnofesor Cole expresses icepti- 
dim about the cxisictKC of the iwoiadjc Pimari, whom he appean 
to tegard as a product of Hose's iniagmadom Sdend^e doubts are 
wckprtie, but 1 can see no jusdficatioii for this one; indeed, the 
exisEtffice, if not the precise nutitbcfs,, of thex pcapte was fully 
verified in the 194O Saovi-ak Census. 

Scepekism is not extejidt?d to cthnognphic adconuLS of peoples 
outside Malaysia, aiid Pioftssor Cole seems willing 10 accept joine 
very qucsdoiiable theorizing wi-itcrs on the Assam-Bumia 

field- The gethi^ra] question of how far trait-dupersion can bgid- 
tnicely be interpreted w evidence tor the historical migratiaei of 
whole peoples ofcaufSe+ a large and debatable i$suc. In the present 
work Professor Cole states bis hypotheses fairly cuoughp hut does 
not cnqiiire tern i^eply iuio the evidential vaJtte of hii sources. 

E. R. LEACH 

La Sibtrio, By Km LJwniiiiT. Tratsslmwn iJre Fibnidf hy Um 
Fnifftffli- Park [CdWiffTflfd)* 194^, .Pp. 245, ^ 

Kai Dormer (iaS9-i935], like hb celebrated Cither Otto 
Donnei. was a Icadljig auchority cti the Uralian language 
and., like tus idB more celebrated eonipauiot, the linguist and 
ethnolc^ist hi. A. Outran, a courageous explorer, who shLUtened 
Ids life tlirough hardships endured among the Siberian tribe! he had 
chosen to study. Si>crrdi (HelsLiikiH 1932), from which this FrciKh 
version w as made, contains only a Inttian of the material which the 
author^ in the course of arduous expediiioiia. had collected on 
Sartioyed anthropokgy and liiiguudcs. but presci^ts it in a syatematie 
and readable survey. The scope of the book u considerable^ yet ks 
litlc seems too brge, because Donner's rcscardfici w^ert limjEcd to 
ibc past and present of the West Siberiati plain up to the 'frontier' 
of Uralian and Altaic, whkR he seems 10 think, is traced by the 
iackleiice of (cipher) paiterm radiating fiom a wcsitm 

(Roman) and an eastern (Chinese) cultuir focuj- Danner studies 
the geological history and paLeonfologipil finds (he hiimeJf dii- 
covmxl remains of the hairy rhinoceros at Toiu^), then the lie and 
landscape, the tribes and bnguages of the Ob-lnysh region. Palaeo¬ 
lithic Man of the familiar Mouueriau type appears to have left 
traces of lumsclf near Krasnoyattk, but these arc probably f^rliet 
than Aspeliji's Uralo-AltaiL- ardiaDcilogy, and this Douncr decisively 
rejects in favour of an hypothesis wMcfa derive? the Uralians fioni 
Europe. Nor could his sanguiiK temperarnenr countenance the 
Uralo-Ahaic theory in its hnguisrie as^ct, and d:iii healthy heresy 
caused him to regard the Samoyeds, like their Ugrian congeners, 
the Ostyaks and VoguK as andenf (Bronze Age) immigrants into 
those parts, wben: they have riiiOe uiaituaiaed thcmaclvcs » hunters, 
Jishco and leindKardjreeding nciiiiads. Donner's intCFWC irLtexesc in 
the Samoyedi led him to advance hii researches into the Sayan 


mountains, where in ^914 he Ibptid die Lae representative! of the 
fifth ^oup of Samoyedic, the Kamasses. These, with the Koihals, 
Kaiagascs, Mators arid Soyots, arc now turanianizoci Turaniam Eoo 
occupy the steppes and piedmonr of We* Siberia and arc commonly 
known ^ete ai Tanan and associated with such place name! a! 
Baraba^ Kacha (the mnslator has overlooked the Ptnnish genJave 
suffixand miiukciily writes ^Haraban' and "Catchan*), Tobolsk* 
Chulym, Kuznetsk, Abakan and Altai. The other West Sibexiin 
peoples, none of whom Donner regardb as 'aboriginal,* arc the 
Altaic Tiingus and Yakuts in the cast, the Uralian Z>Tyans (Ko- 
niians} in the woH, and the isolated Pab^asLatic Ycnisci-Oscy^ 
(Ket!) in the cair-ccntrc. The bsi aie mentioned in connexion w^tEh 
the Yenisei'-Ostyak-Sinitic hypothesis, whidi affiliates Ycitbci- 
Ost)'ak to the ^ima^-type languages. If this hypotheds is valid, be 
suggests, anthropometry comes to iti aid witli a lower ccphalio 
index for the Yenisci-Oiiyaks (Hyn)* which is nearer the Sutna- 
Tibetan average of Bo than the extreme brachycephaly diarac- 
teristtc of North Siberia. To the niamiy anthropological chapters 
Doiumt adds four on bisiorical record, extending from pre^ 
Chriirian Chinese amLali and mcdbeval Arabic accounts^ through 
die sanguinary story of the Russian conquest (the Ycniscir-Ostyak 
word like the Chukcha kudak, means both 'Russian’ and 
’devil'Jb down 10 recent demc^raphic statistics. The anthfopO'lt>gisi 
will consult chapters III (anthropometry), X (social and legal 
custom), XI (numeration) and XII, which dhemscs the millennial 
vitality of shamaninn and the records of Siberiati manr-cating. 

W. K. MATTHEWS 

Tbe ChrysantlieiniiTn and the Sword. By Ruih Bertedict- 
Camkkige, Ato. (Rii frr^ Pr«j), 1946. fi?- 3M 
A post in the Office of War Informicion caused Dr. 
Benedict to miew her acqurintance with the Japanese, and 
in this book she sets out to mterpret them to the American public. 
One of the drief dtifeiences between Japanese and American? is that 
while amoiig the Latter the chief sanction^ for moral conduct ii 
conscience, in Japan, such a thing is unknown. The Japanese spend 
their lives under tbe shadow of a i^rfuUy strong seme of shame; 
what people do or uiiglii think of them U all-importarit. The 
Japanese owe two sets of obligirions: the fira, to the Emperor, co 
parenri and to teachers, can never be repaid* though everyone must 
keep On trying; the second is to ail other persons and muH be 
repaid in full This makes a Japanese reluaant to give or tcceive 
even iniaO frvoun, and to save a nun's life may create a mutual 
relationship wlucfa is intolErrable to both parties. Prisoners of war, 
having Eost their lives as Japanese, also lost all sense of shame or 
obligation to their fellownrotuiirymcn and worked cheerfully for 
their captors. In the last chapter of a vcpy readable btMk Dr. Bencdici 
mtiriden the future. She ftiinks that the niajoiity of Japaneic* 
convinced that war does rrot pay, ai* ready to try peacc+ but the 
demobilized soldiers, no longer held in honour, arc a difficulty and 
may be a danger. RAGLAN 
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Ancieot Anodynes. By E. S. BUbr LividfiK (HtiiirjriJtiu), ]94^< 
Pp. 1B7. ftiVe aii. 

Mr. Pennimin rightly draws attention in hii foreword to 
the enormous amount of work entailed in collecting the 
material for thii book. The index h exccUctit and an unusual feature 
is that cadi of the ten chapters has its own set of rcfcccnmi, these 
amounting to 476 in alt. A large percentage of the autharirics qncrted 
arc not available to the ordinary reader* whether his approach to the 
subject is from an anthropological at medical angle, and tbe book 
ahodd therefore become one of unequalled value to die studeni. 
The anchor says m the opening words of his preface that it Is not to 
be expected that this btiok will have much to interest the medical 
profeoion generally, u it does not coniine iisdf to surgical arm- 
thesia. With this one may with some confidence disagree^ for no 
one who has made any st^y of the physiology of medicine Could 
fail to find countless items of interest. 

In chapter m, ’Psychological Anaathcjw,' he refers to the passing 


of needles and skewer? into various parts of the body while the 
performers were in a state of ’hypnotic passion^ and showed no 
signj that they frit any pain. The reviewer had pppominities for the 
close study of this form of religious fervour and can fully confirm 
the ostcmklilng abseoce of any sign of pain. The clfect of drums on 
these occastous i? diali with by Lord Curaon in his Tn^ri of TrflP^cf 
(’The Efrunu of Karw^an'). Even Europeans may feel the hypnotic 
tJfecT of drums* fot at one performance a British officer rcmarkecL 
after druin? liad been reverberating for an hour, that he himself felt 
inclioed to follow the ftikirs, leap into the arena and drive a skewer 
through hii checks. Id thit ante chapter Dr. EUis quotes a ’Holy 
One" who refused to have an aiixsthctic for a painfij] operatiem His 
tak can be confirmed from India* where a religion! mendicant 
showed no dgn of pain wbm pain—acvcrc pain—would be 
expected, saying afterwards, ’[ was thinking of God ; and while 1 
think of God, why should t feel pain T 

Among drug!, stieis is ri§^dy Lud on the various prepandons of 
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A CHIEFS STOOL FROM THE EASTERN CX)NGO 

By fovTtay ef thi Ttugeti of At British Museum 















A MASTER SCULPTOR OF THE EASTERN CONGO* 

hy 

WILLIAM FACG 
DepaiiHtHi 0/ Eihitography, BritU, Mufotm 


4-9 «pr^u«d in Plate D and in fig. i has 

been in tJic J^iirish Museum since 1905 (reg, no, 
1905. ^13. i), when it was purchased for what would 
t^y be foought 3 trifibig sum from Mr. Rosvland Ward 
of PiccadiUy, London. It has long been recognized as a 
masrerpicce, tut rhe occasion for publishing a new photo- 
graph of it at this time is that it may now be seen for the 
tust nme without the serious impediment of a large 
ooDecoon of trade-bead otnaments which greatly obscui^ 
the carvmg and proportioTis (see, for example, Sadler and 


of foe Congo tti^, and since they are identica] with the 
typia\ South African variety (of rather modem date) 
we may aaumc with frir certainty that they were added 
after onginal colicctioii. It is in any case hard to believe that 
^y e^cr of such oucstanding ability would have dis- 
figui^ h.s work with accoutrements of this kind; and a 
misplaced European sense of decency is more likely to have 
been fespmisiblc. All foe beads have therefore now been 
removed (and carefully docketed, in ease their replacement 
should ever seem desirable). 



■--- 

FJO. 1 . TKME VIEWS OF THE MUSEUM SPEOMJlN SHOWK tH FIAT® D (UHGHt; 2t INCHES) 


Others, The Arts of fVest AJrka. 1935, Plate X). These beads 
are of the colours, and arranged in the patterns, tjpical of 
South African work, whereas quite diflerent types of beads 
Were used in foe Eastern Congo in foe comparativelv rare 
ca^ in which carvings ivere enhanced, always sparingly, 
with this form of ornamentation. The two rectangular 
aprons, with gcomeiricaJ designs in dark and light blue, 
white and pttut beads, wliich were arranged at foe waist 
of foe hgure, are especially alien Co the artistic concepdoDS 
* ft'VeA P/iffi? D ivuf d fMf Jfjwf 


This chiefs stool, cm-cd in a very bght wood and 

** ? foe only example in Great 

Bntain of foe work of foe anonymous sculptor of BiiU who 

I!* masters of African art. Photo- 

published by Professor Frans M. Olbrcehts. the new 
^rector of foe Mu^ du Congo Bdge at Tcrvurcn, in his 

F^S. (Brussels, rp47). The 

French cfoaon, now m preparation, will be reviewed at 
fengfo ui Man when it appears. It may be said at once that 
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this volunir* whidi embodies much of the rcsulB of 
Olbrcchts^ work it Ghent on the konognphic mdpis of 
the an styles of the Congo tiibc&, is without douot the 
most important sdetitiiic study yet published m the 
specific field of Afirican art, Et'ery good iiinseum curator 
knows in lus heart that Olbicchts^ method is therigbt one for 
the study and identification of Negro art objects, and many 
have applied it on a modest scale^ in isolat^ articles or in 
the normal course of museum work, in the past cetituty'; 
but none lias previously devoted the necessary time, 
energy and insight to elevating the method into a complete 
system of scientific study^ and to publishing the results in a 
form which will set an extremely high standard for other 
w'orkers in this and simihn fields. Tnc book is finely and 
fully iUuscrated and the plates, with dicir easily iiitclligiblc 
captions in Flemish, are in themselves of far greater value 
to the student diati aU the volumes of reproductions of 
A trican sculpture published, mainly on the Connnent, in 
the last forty years—collections of places w^hich arc 
seldom particularly w'cll chosen or usefijlly discussed and 
arc redeemed only by the excellence of the individual 
objects illustrated. In Plastkk ifm Kongc^ is also to be found 
a comprehensive lisr, w^th pbotographs, of ihe extant royal 
poniait statues of the Busnongo tribe, of which three of 
the earliest and fuicsi are in the British Museum. Indeed, 
the encyclopaedic character of the work makes it almost 
as valuable for being the best reference book on Congo art 
as ir is for its mcthodalogical implications. It is lo be hoped 


that the other mam regions of African arc will receive 

a iaUv mstructivc exposition from Belgian and othet 
olars (and there is no one better qualified than Olbrechcs 
and his pupils to instruct us on the sculpture of ihe Ivory 
Co3se). 

The photographs wdiich acoompany the preseiir noie are 
intended to form a supplement to that secdon of the w^ork 
which deals with the ^long-faced srylc of Bull* {as Olbtechts 
names it, after the Baluba village on the Luabba River 
where the only two documented examples were collected]; 
only one view of the British Museum specimen, with its 
beads, was available when the book was w^rittem and these 
improved photographs w^ill permit detsdJed comparison 
Avith, in particular, the Stuttgart and Darmstadt specimenst 
of Avliicli Olbrechts gives several view^. They may assist 
students to make up their minds on the question w hether 
all these ten masterpieces ate from one hand (as the title 
of this note assumes) or from several: Olbrechts, Avith 
commendable restraint, leaves the question open* lor it 
would be hard to prove sdeiitifically more chan tliat they 
arc from a single school. But most people who note the 
extreme and unw^avering sensjaviej*^ of all tAvclvc of these 
beaudful faces (two of die stools being each supported on 
a pair of figured) will doubt w'hctber two such supreme 
artists, with identical subject matter and technique, w^o^ 
be found in a single village, even though artistic tradition 
is (or was) so much more powerful a mree in African life 
than in Europe. 


THE MILDENHALL TREASURE 
SOME TECHNICAL PROBLEMS: PART II* 

by 

HESBERT MARYON 


We tiiay now' compare the Mildenhal! works with 
another w^ork, quite evidently produced by casting, 
the silver situla of the third century R.C., decorated with 
figures representing the four seasons, found at Vienne, 
France (British Museum). We shall find that the back¬ 
ground of the situla is quite level; the back of the work, 
inside the bowl, is level aBo, svith no hollo aa'S behind the 
figures, and, indeed, no trace of die relief in front shows 
anywhere on the back, iu spite of the fact that the metal is 
diinner than that in the Mildcnhall examples. The thick¬ 
ness of the background to the figures is only about - 0 J 5 
inch: a fine example of casting. Though a small amount 
of w^ork Avas done with the tracer, most of the surface w^as 
left *as cast/ the surfiicc of the figures and of the back¬ 
ground wm not chased after casting. 

It is not ncoessary in this place to describe the process ol 
repwift? vrork. Strictly, char term refers ro work done from 

* With kxt figsnrf. fiff Fan / see Man, 1948, 15, 
with Pimr C. 


the back of the metaJ, that on the front bcin^ called 
'modelling and chasing,' through the term repousse is often 
employed to cover work done on both front and back. We 
may, however, touch upon a few points about this Avork 
Avhich are pertinent to our enquiry. The metal employed 
for repoiisie is rliin enough to alloAv raised pattenis to be 
driven up on the front surface of the metal by blows from 
punches, liammcrs and other mob on the undeiside. These 
blows, from smooth and generally rounded toolsj leave 
smooth, sUghtly polished and easily recognizable marks 
Avherc diey hasne falleti, and as the work proceeds a similar 
gcneial shape to that of the front of the work may be 
developed^ in reverse, on the bacL If the metal should be 
thicks however, very little useful work can be done from 
the back. 

Tlierc is another variety ofTepi>i 4 S^ Avork wliich is very 
generally practised, when, for examplct it is desired to 
decorate a tray with a pttem in low relief, not high enough 
CO cndajiget* the safrey of glasses or other light objects 
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scsindiiig upon ic, but not flat like an crigraved plate. For 
such work it is usual to &sceu die metal to a wooden back¬ 
ing by nails driven into the wood round the drcuniference 
of the mcEal sheet, their tops being tapped over the metal to 
hold it do%vm The pattern b then outlined vAih the tracer 
and the background hammered doivn with punches. 

Now let us consider the line produced by a tracer. Wheu 
the metal is resting upon some yielding support, such as a 
board or a pitch blocks ihc tracer produces a groove with a 
slight ridge driven up on each side {flg. la) and a definite 
ridge upon the underside of the work. If, on die other 
hand^ the metal Is resting upon au unyielding support, such 
as an it wiU leave a line like fig. it and all that will be 
visible on the back of the metal will be a slii^litly bruhed 

I 1/ ' 
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Fig. I 


'fracc^ {if the iiiotal is really diick there ^v^ll be no mark at 
all)* The outline completed, it Is usual nc^ct to driv^e down 
die background with punches or with matt tools. TJie 
piuiches used may be fairly flat at the end and have their 
comers rounded off a htdc' or if it is desired to produce a 
tcKturcd or ' matt" background, then a specially shaped or a 
nutt tool is employed 

Let ns now conndcf what happens when a background is 
hammered dowm. If the work is resting upon a pitch block, 
the depression of the ground disturbs the partem very' little: 
it is held faJrly firmly by the pitch adhering to its back, so 
remains almost flat, w^ldlc the background is low^crcd by 
the blows from the punch. But if the work is resting upon 
a avood block or upon an anvil, the result is dtffercnt. The 
blows drive die ba^pound downwards, bur they meet a 
compararively unyielding resistance from the board or 
anviL This is shown diagrammarically in fig» 2 below* 
The metal composing the background will be driven 
downwards, compressed and severely bruised. It will be 
driven also 10 try to escape 10 left and right, and wall be 
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Fig, a 


pushed a little in the directions showm by the arrows. The 
effect of this lateral pressure wiU be that Ae meial at A and 
B will tend to rise above its original level (showai by die 
dotted line). It wiU become slightly rounded in (roiit^ and 
hoUow^cd at the back at C and D; and the underside of the 
background will show' severe bruising. In striking a medal 
or coin, the pressure of the blow from the press forces the 
metal into every part of the die. The high relief on a 


medal is an excellent illusctadon of the extent to which 
metal wiU " floAv* under pressure. 

Now let us look a^n at the Neptune dish (Plate C, rf)- 
First we notice that the background is very far from being 
fiat if a modciler had been at work on diat design he would 
certainly have got his background flarrer. ft is impossible 
to bdieve that a modeller would have left his background 
inso poor a condition. Again, if the work bad been ease, we 
should Jior have found that hollow on the back of the dish 
under the figures: that surface also would have been flar. 
It may be suggested diat this hollowed effect is due to the 
chasing to w hich the figures have been subjected after 
casdng. But with metal of this diickness so great a hollow 
would not have been produced if the work^ having been 
cost, had received only the usual amount of chasing that a 
ease wtjrk might require. Any direct repoussl work oti die 
back in order to increase the relief wo Jd have left traces. 
We should find them also on the back of the plarters 
{Hssttdbmkf Nos. 2 and 3), but none of these surfiiccs shows 
evidence of any such work* 

If these w'orks were neither ease nor produced by 
repeat worki were they carv^cd? To carve the designs 
upon w^orks such as tliese it would be necessary to support 
the w^ofk firmly—probably upon a pitch block p possibly 
upon an anvil The removal of part at least of the 
background with chisels would be first miJcriaken. The 
carving of the figured and other ornament would follow. 
Some imall amount of chasing and scraping w'ould accom¬ 
pany the carving, and the work would proceed until 
completion. Upon removing the dish from its pitch bed^ 
ding, or lifting it from the anvil-, one would find very 
hide evidence upon the underside of the work done upon 
rhe front. The background there w'ould show no sign of 
bruising if the work lud been done on pitch, and a very 
sligJit and generally distributed scratching or brutslng if 
done upon an anvil. The slight hollowing beneath the 
figures, discussed abovci w^ould not be present, for carving 
has practically no effect upon the underside of the work, 
and the small amount o£ cliasing required to ^ touch up^ 
a carved surface would not have drsturned the level surface. 
It is evident that these works w'cre not carved How, then, 
were they executed? 

There is another method, one which was employed 
fairly frequently by the Roman craftsmen in the fourth 
century A.D. To dcmotistratc this method I worked the 
small sampler shown In fig. 3 lying npon one of the 
Mildenhall platters. ! took some silver of similar quahty to 
chat from another of die MiJdcnliall finds (which assayed 
fine silver gyz per cent.* copper 2-3 per cent., remainder 
oxides and dross/ and cast an ingot of the same thJcknest as 
that from urhich the pbttcc was made—one-tenth of an 
inch. The ingot was carefully weighetL It was then laid 
upon a steel anvil and the whole of the W'ork done by 
modelling and chasing from the front; no work at all was 
done from the bach. The ingot was amiealed from dnic to 
time as it got hard. Punches and cliasing cools alone were 
employed, and no scraping, polbking or other finishiiig 
operation was done to it. When completed, the work was 
again W'eighed, and was found to have lost less than one 
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chrcc-liundTedch pan of its odginal weight; this very 
slight loss was probably due to a little of the 

surface of the background iiuder the arm, where the work¬ 
ing was most severe and a little scaling of the surBcc was 
noticed. The surfacep of course^ could novr be scraped and 
smoothed to the fine degree of surface modelling and 
polish shown in the original work, hut it is left untouched 
in order to detnonstrate the simplidey and case of diis 
method of producing the relief by w^ork solely from the 
front. Indeedf if as in this ease, a heavy piece of pbre was 
to be madc^ there is no other method by w^hich it could be 
more i]uickJy and simply or so sadshctodly produced. 
The nicrhod is direct, and the hnal result in sight aH the 
whiic. Possibly 1 ought to have copied the modelmig of lIk 
original more dosclvi but enough has been done to 
demonstrate my point that the Mildenhal! dishes wxrc 
produced by direct modelling and chasiug from the front. 



FiC. J, SAMPLEfi* WORKED BY TIIE AUTUOlti LYIWO UPON ONE 
OF THE MILDENHALL PLATTERS 

By couttrsy of i/ir Tmiuts if lAc BriH^ Aftvaim 


An examination of the back of the sampler show's all the 
signs which one w^ould expect to £nd in a work produced 
by this mcdiod: (uj the hniised, level background, em¬ 
phasized opposite the deepest hollow's on the front; (t) 
the slight hollows under the ficurc; (f) the absence of any 
signs of work done from the back. And on the front one 
finds, as one w'ould ex^r io find, that hf] the background 
is not very level. It teni to run deeper wherever the worker 
tries to emphasize die height of the nearby forms. And as a 
rule he does not trouble to produce a flar surface com¬ 
parable with that so <3tsily obtained by the modeller. All 
these signs may be obscrv^cd on the Mildenhall works 
w hich we are discussing, though they are obscured by the 
scraping which tliey undersvent during the polishing and 
finisoing treatment. 

Before leaving these works it will he w'cll to look again 
at the rough sumce on parts of the fianged bowh {Hand¬ 
book, Nos. 7-io)* wkicli svas referred ro above as suggesdag 


a cast origin. It is ro be found on parts of the sheep and on 
the background near them. The roughness con.rists in a 
series of "pimples/ silvery in colour, forming a kind of 
^rash' : a surface such as might have been found upon a 
mera] cast. Those parts of die aninxil w’^hich are in liigber 
relief though crossed again and again by chased lines, have 
been scraped smooth, so shac: any signs of a cast surface 
must hav^e disappeared from them. But what of the parr 
in low'cr relief, on winch the roughness appears? A close 
inspection shows that die scraping includes chose portions 
also, and that it passes below the "pmiples." Tin: pimples 
themselves can be pushed olTwith a pointed tool, without 
damage to the sumce of rhe work. The supposed evidence 
for casting thus proves to be misleading; it proves only chat 
a faulty observariqn was made. 

Here we may remember that another well-known work 
of the same characrer is the Corbridge Laux. Upon dis¬ 
covery its technical dt^cription was given as "cast and 
engraved/ AcruaHy, the whole of the ornament was c>cc- 
cuted by chasing from the front, as described above for the 
Mildenhall dishes. The sheet of silver employed was very 
thick: micrometer measurements on the background 
between the raised omaments near the edge gave 'OS3 



inch and -091 inch. So the higher parts perhaps run to 
‘15 inch. The extreme edge is possibly about -z inch thick, 
and this increase in thJcknt^ was probably arranged for by 
scraping a groove all round the ^gc of the ingot mould, 
the plain Jiecc of metal which w'as cast dins liaving 1 
tliickened edge. The chasiiig, both on the field and on the 
rim , would be completed before the sinking of the central 
portion of the dish w^as undertaken. For this part of die 
w'dtk a round-faced hammer would be cmploycdL The 
omaincmeJ sheet of metal would be held againsr the edge 
of a stake or anvil, as shown in fig. 4, and the sinking of the 
curv ed portion carried out in the ordinary' way. The diarac- 
icriitic aeddentaJ mooves cut by tlic edge of the stake may 
still be observed here and there on the outer ride of rhe 
curve. Another chaiacteriiric feature is that die rinking is 
not earned so far near the comcn as near the centre of the 
long sid^. It is quire probable that during the chasing a 
buckle, or twist, developed, and the deeper sinking of the 
ttay in the centre was due ro the worker^s taidcavoLir to 
correct ir. He left well alone' when he had rcniovcd the 
buckle, even chough the sinking at the comcis should 
have been carried fanhec Two further points should he 
noted about this piece. The scraping of the background in 
front h^ been carried farther dum in the Mtldeiihall works^ 
and it is in fact a iaLrly level though not yet a modeller's 
backgroumh The last point concerns the excremc d^rce of 
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E oliib shown in rhis work. The silver appears to have been 
uniish«l. So brillianr a surface is not a cfiaracterisric of 
Roman work. Seirch oiighr be made for forrher exampleSp 
failing which it would fc intcresdng to enquire whether 
this effect owes its'origin to polishing received during tlie 
last cmiury. 

A moment mtisr be given here to che heavy' plain rim 
which serves so many ofthese works as a foot. Tlie Roman 
craftsmen, like their predecessors in Sumeria, Egypt* 
Greece and other parts of the anden t worldr were perfectly 
familiar \sirh rhe process of hard soldering; for 3,000 years 
metalworkers had freely' employed it. Pfinyp who died in 
A.P. 79 j described ir as it was practised by the Roman 
craftsmen of his day. So the appearance of a soldcred-on 
rim in any Roman work neco occasion no sutprise. The 
Roman worker did nor weld silver or gold; andne had no 
reason ro try 10 do so. 

We w'llJ now consider the headed edges which arc to be 
found on the ^Neptune^ dUh and on some of tlie other 
works. This form of edging was frcqticndy employed by 
the Roman craftsman. Examinadon shows that: 

(l) The Imdi are hollow. 

(a) Thry $how eviiSeufe of hasir^ been driven up freun the 
h^ck by 3 rDiindr-headed piincb. 

(3) In some of the beads the metal has been stwtdbcd io 
that it b bdgitmiiig to crack. 

(4) The beads sccni to have been driven imo and shaped by 1 
sqinre-ficed punch with a hemupherteJ hoUoWj or cup, m the 
centre. This punch has left its square ira.ee on the ouisidc of ihc 
dish behind each bcadL 

(5) The rim outside the row of beads h^s been linveii in¬ 
wards and upwards (see fip. 5(i) so that it b now at right angles 
to its onginal plaiie. 

(6) In ihc course of th'u driving-iit of the rim^ iu some of the 
examples, die beads have bpcoiPC dbtOTKd 1 aaid they arc 
now oval in section imtead of round as when lint made. 

(7) In some of the bowk the etaibmanp in order to strengthen 
the whole edge, pur soy^:r all aloug the line where the tumed- 
np rim met that part of the whlc ftaugc just within the line of 
tlie beads. 


Nm. 4Jp 44 

{a) The craftsmaa did not trotibk to measurt our dae whole 
row of beads in 3d™iCc. He worked them one ac a dme and set 
out, by eye alone* the po^on the next would occupyi 
he lud got pethaps seven-eighths of the vray round me dish he 
saw that he had too niueh mom and that be v^ould have about 
half a space over unless he spread the beads out a little^ AemaEy, 
he foui^ that be could not do this sufficiently, so he had to leave 
a ridge between some of the beads. 

fe) The WTsrk <m the edge is rliat of a poctieal ctafEotaD. but 
he left it very rough. Pccbapi he liked the contrast it made with 
the ftndy fmisbed work that it ftamed- 

Exhibifcd in the Bridsb Museum is a foimdcr^s hoard 
from CoieraiJiCp Co. Derry, induding several pieces of the 
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riiii of a Urge dish which had a beaded edge very like those 
in the Mildeiihall series* The beads on these fragments were 
quite clearly formed by repoiissi work* 

A copy of the beaded edge on one of the Mildenhall 
dishes was made in the Musenm Laboratory by Mr, 
Barren. He first made the square-ended cup cool shown in 
ftg. and^ using it Qield in a vice) as a die,^ he drove up the 
beads with, a round4ieaded punch. This work left die rim 
at A* beyond die beads, ripped upwards a litde (fig. 5ti). 
Thenp with hammer and rhe cup-ended tool used as a 
punch, he drove rhe rim inwards rill die metal at A practi¬ 
cally touched that at B,. as in the Roman examples. A little 
tooling between die beads complcEed die sampler^ The 
trace of the square-faced cup tool corresponded well with 
dial on the Mildcnhah example. 


CULTURE SEQUENCE IN THE STONE AGE OF 

NORTHERN EUROPE 

by 

PROFESSOR V. GORDON CHILDE* D^tlTT., F.B.A.^ F*S.A. 

Dtrtctffry Universiff <?/ LpfiJpit Imiiiult of Arck/^'OtsgY 


Since ! published a note in Man (1943, 17) on the 
basis of infonnarion that had trickled through in the 
first years of the war, the receipt of a stream of fuU reports 
on excavations and studies published in Denmark and 
Sweden during the war years nas very' substantially modi¬ 
fied and clarified our picture of die ciilmrc sequence in the 
West Baltic knds. The mc^t crucial discoveries have been 
due to detailed explorations and excavations undertaken by 
the Danisli National Museum at sites on Aamose^ on 


Zealand, where Westerby had reported in 1937 the dis¬ 
covery of pottery associated wi th Magicmosean rehes and 
in Boreal contexts l and secondly to the systemaric examina¬ 
tion of kitchcti middens at Dyrholmen and Kolind in 
Judand.^ Both these major opemrions were deUbcraiety 
directed to correlating me arch^Io^cal, geological and 
paljcobocimical observations. 

SixTV' distinct sites were examined in the large peat lands 
temieci Aamose. Four of these—Magleo, Kildcgaard, 
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Hessclhjcrggaard and Ogaardc—could be dated pollcn- 
analydcatly. Sonic sites cacb yielded a single homogeneous 
group of relies assignable to a single stage or periodt but 
Ogaardc, where the must excettsive opcradoiis were 
conducteci must have been occupied in four distinct 
periods. The centre of occupadon was a small holm covered 
under the peat with a relic-bearing deposit only 10 to 30 
centimetres deep. On the slopes, howler* the deposit was 
deeper but less prolific, as in our Fen sites. A mixture of 
Megalithic, Hrtcbollc and Maglemose tvpes occurred oil 
the islet, but cxeavatton by It>^Dcn^ime^^e layers allowed the 
dcfini dDii of four srratigraphically consecuti ve assemblages* 
disdnguishable by the relative proportions of diaraacrisdc 
types of flint 'axes/ arrowheads, microliilts, bone imple¬ 
ments and sherdsn Obviously in such a iliin deposit the 
stradgraphical posidoii of individual objects is extremely 
prccariDus. A couple of sherds from Ogaardc I do not 
suffice to prove pot-making during Jessen s Zone V ume. 
A sherd embedded in the peatof Zronc V was * not tempered 
with powdered granite^ indeed tliere is no certain proof 
that it had ever been exposed to fire—quite probably it 
was only sun-dried.*^ The stratigraphical sequence can, 
liowever, be checked by reference to homogeneous finds 
at poUen-dated sites. In the same way it was possible to 
distinguish three 'setdemenc zones* at l>yrholmei]i and 
four at Kohnd and to coruiecr these with phases of the 
Litorina cransgtessious. But once more* owing to the 
disturbances caused by the tmisgressions, the assemblages 
must be treated as dtSering only statistically. 

Before summarizing the results of the new work^ it may 
be well to recall tile position reached by 1939. Geologically* 
near the pivotal axis^ not onCg but four Liiorina transgres¬ 
sions Iiad been recognized—at the beginning, the middle 
and the end of the Atlantic and early in die Sub-Boreal 
climatic period.'^ For polleji-analysis Jcjiscn ® had defined 
six consecurivc zones, of which IV to VI fcprcsent phases 
of Blyit-Scmander's Boreal period^ VII A to VI 1 B of the 
AtlaiidCp and Vlll of the Sub-Boreal, Earlier Mathiassen,® 
by hb Studies in Gudenaa, had secured recognition for an 
inland culture, prallcl to but distinct &om the lamiliar 
Ertebollc of the coastal middens and also distinguishable 
from the Maglemosean of Zealand Moreover, Trocls- 
Smitli" had already established the survival ot the ErtebsUe 
culture into 5 ub-Borcal times and had oficred a rv'pology' 
of core and flake axes that would assist the archeological 
division of this culture. 

The new observ^adom enrich and supplemeni diis picture. 
On Zealand die earliest phase of the Maglemose culture, 
sdll best represented by the eponymous site* MuJlcnip, 
goes back to jessen^s Zone V. Klosterlund in Judand, 
belonging to Zone IV, is lepmenlcd as ancestTal to the 
more continental Gudeiiaa culturcn* Characteristic of die 
MuUerup phase b the poverty of the blade technique and 
the limited variety* ot microliths, Svaerdborg represents 
the development of this industry^ in Zone VI, now snowing 
many fine mictolichs. To the same pollen zone (VI) 
belongs a variant, illustrated at Kongited m Aamosc^ with 
a ftner blade technique and mtcrolidis diat include skew* 
arrowheads—featunes more at home in the Gudenaa cycle 


and perhaps reflecting influence from Judand. Finally in 
Ogaarde II Madiiussen rccog^iizcs, in addition to the 
foregoing Gudenaa traits, new types includtng the pebble 
axe (/r/iiJtfiAf), narrower skew arrowheads, deeply incised 
patterns decoratiiig the bone work arid perhaps pottery. 
All these features are thcuight to be due to influence from a 
hypodictica] * coastal cuiture/ a sort of precursor of 
Ertcbolle. Still later, not poUcti-daced but probably 
belonging to Zone VQ B, appears a complex illustrated by 
assemblages fioin two sites, MaglcJymg and Kildcgaard 
East, on Aamose w^hich maintain the Maglemose tradition 
in bone svork but show coarse pottery^, transverse arrow¬ 
heads and odier types, paralleled ui Ertebolie. The per-^ 
sistence of tire Magleinosean^ Influenced by Ertebollet as 
w^eU as by Gudenaa and even by the Neolithic cultures of 
the Dolmens and Passage Graves, b iPustrated by the relies 
from Kildcgaard (dated to the transition from Jessen^s 
VU B to Vm) and firom other in Aamose. FmalJy 
sub-divisions of the culture sequence in Adantic dines arc 
due to the excavations at Dyrhotmen in Judand: there 
three phases of the ErteboUe culture, bcgmniug in the 
middle of the Atlantic period (Zoue VII B) about die dme 
of transgression 11 and lasting into the Sub-Boreal right 
through the last transgression, were identified. Typological 
aiialy'ris of the relies appropriate to these phases supple¬ 
ments Tmcb-Smith's pioneer study and mates possible the 
recognition of tliese phases also in other kitchen middens^ 
A sdll earlier phase of coastal culture may be dirccdy 
ncprcsaitcd by the relies from Carstensminde, Amager, 
and by Gblinge-LammcQord and Bloksbjcrg in Zealand.** 
Tills phase b still unrepresented iti Judand and does not 
seem to go back earlier than Zone VII A. 

The survival of the Ertcbolle culture into the Sul>-Boreal 
period b now furdicr documented by the latest excavations 
at Dyrhoknen (III) and Kolind. The few Ncohdiic relics 
found here, sherds of fine ware, one thin-butted and one 
sharp-butted axe and a tongued mace head, are most 
appropriate to ttic Dolmen period but could all recur in 
die earhest Passage Grave phase. The rebtion of these 
surviving Tood-gathtrers* to the Tood-producers/ who 
first appear in the Sub-Boreal, has been fiirther cluciilated 
by Mathiassen s compatisoii of the materials collected at 
Jdavnclev and Strandegaard, hoih in southern Zealand.^** 
The former* situated in a sheltered spot on good agricul¬ 
tural land, three kilometres from the coast, yielded 
chiracterisdc Neolithic remains—imprints of einmer* 
brcatl^wheat and barley^ five quems, bones of cow, sheep 
and pig, but very few^ of game animab (red deer)^ twenty- 
eight polislicd chtn-butted axes* sherds of eleven collared 
flasks, 211 fuiinel-neckcd beakers and a polvgonal battle 
axe—but I S 3 fbke axes and sherds of nine corct-omameated 
bcikcis: no EitcbsUc pots w^cre found. The famous 
Senmdegaard house, on me contrary, lies on the shore close 
to a Limrina beach. No grain imprints or querns suggest 
any sort of cultivation. Atnong the sparse animal bones, 
game arc rcprcscritcd by seal, w'ild boar, red deer and dove; 
donicsric stock only by cow. The relies bidudcd 74 core 
and 323 flake axes but only 4 thin-buited axes* bits of 
22 Ertcbolle jars and 10 blubber lamps ^ bur $ cord- 
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ormmcntcxl beakers And zi fittiiitl-'ncckcd The 

rlear contrast in economy and equipment is reuiforcod by 
reference to flint technique. The occupants of Straudegaard 
were m35te[3 of the sure blade technique characteristic 
of Ertcbollci wdiilc blades were relarively rare at Havtielev 
and of miserable workmaiisbip. On the otlier hand^ tbe 
common points in the two indnstnies are so numerous that 
both must be assigned to the same archaeological pciiodL 
the Dolmen period. Strandcgaard's occupants can 
perfectly well be regarded as descendants of tlie Eriebolle 
folk^ influenced by Neolithic neighbours. The contrast in 
the flint work should show that the latter muse be a new 
people vi-ith quite distinct tradidons. The corded beaters, 
common to both sites, remain a problem. Brondsied, of 
course, on the strength of grain imprints on such vases from 
other sites and of a single contracted burial accompanied 
by one in a shaft grave at Virtin^ UL Juilandp had made 
ccrd-omametitcd beakers the synibols of the first farmers 
to reach Denmark and had assigned their arrival to a 
prc-Dolnien period and, in fiict, the old Montelius 1. 
Mathiassen insists that there is no evidence that any of these 
corded beakers are pre-Dohnen, a point already made by 
Rydbeck in 1938.*^ In fact, in Blckingc^ the corded ware 
in aticstion, though underlining a deposit containing 
Ertcboile pottcrs% seems to be later than the last Aclantic 
transgression (L.G. Ill), tliough anEcrioj to L+G. 

The possibilit)' chat the corded ware of the type repre¬ 
sented at Strandegaard and Sirctorp and the contracted 
burial at Virrings should be the immediate anccccdcnts of 
die beakers and burial rins of the Separate Grave folk of 
Jutland is rejected by Glob.^^ By an exhaustive analysis of 
the furniture from stratified graves of this group, he con¬ 
firms and refines the ty^pological sequence adumbrated by 
Sophus Muller years ago. Incidentally^ Glob drawls 
atiention eo and illustrates structural features—wooden 
plank cbC5, shaft graves, ring ditches round the grave— 
that have significant parallels not only in Pontic and other 
Contuicntal Batde-Axe ctilmres, but also in British Round 
Barrows. He advances good grounds for rqccting as 
Separate Grasses those claimed by Brbndsicd as belonging 
EO early Passage Grave dmes, and insists Eliar die earliest 
genuine Sepanne Graves belong to Middle 

Passage Grave times. Tliey are, therefore, separated 
chronologically from the corded svarc of the Dolmen 
rimes. This has, moreover, a too easterly distribution lo be 
the parent of that of the Jndand Battle-Axe folk. Similarly, 
the earliest Jutland battle axes, although very metallic (all 
the stradgraphically earliest varieties show imitation 
casting seams that disappear on later types), with the 
blades splayed out only downwards, do not seem directly 
derivable from the equally metallic polygonal battle axes 
of the Dolmen period with symmetrically splayed bbde. 

A new^ sub-division by Mathiassen^^ of the material from 
the Passage Graves period help fruther eo clarify ihe 
Danish sequence* This sub-division is based noE on the finds 
firom collccrive tombs, where the frimimrc belonging to 


successive interment can seldom be distinguished, nor yet 
on t)'poic^ical and stylistic consideratians* but on a com¬ 
parison ofme relies from five serdements—TrOldebJergJ® 
Blandebjcrg,^* Trelleborg,!^ Btmdso and Lindo —and 
thus condnues tlie series initiated by the carlic$t Neolithic 
site of Havnclcv. These, though not stratified, each yielded 
a disdnet but internally coherent assemhbgc of reties. 
Mathiassen assumes pkusihly tliai each was occupied for a 
short rime only: then the sebJers removed to another site, 
presumably because the soil liad become exhausted. (Ie 
b to be inferred that the old family sepulchre must have 
been srilJ lisedj The most novel conclusions refer to the 
earliest phase represented by Troldcbjcrg, To this belong 
already CurJium ornament as w*ell as W'hippcd cord, clay 
ladles, pedestallcd bowfls and battle a.xcs of Fredsgaarde 
type. Thick-butted axes^ stone double axes, shaj-pbutted 
axes and Waltemicnberg vases appear first in Blandts 
bjcTg, The contrast hctw^eeti TrBldebjerg and Haviielev, 
in particular the absence from the former of polygonal 
baEtle axes and corded beakers, refutes both thcMC svho, 
like Daniel, wish to suppress the Dolmen period altogether 
and those who, w itli Rydbeck, would prefer to transfer 
corded svare and poly gotiaJ battle axes to the Passage Grave 
period, [t is notew^orthy too that the distinctive " Danubian 
ir t}'pes are confined to ihc earlier phase of tlic Passage 
Grave period* 

In this connexion, attention should be called to Glob's 
paper in .defn Arck^i^togiat^ X (1939)^ on the influence of 
Danubian culture in Denmark. He cites a number of 
Danubian shoe-last aefres or plougltsharcs, one allegedly 
from an Ertehfille sice, and compares several early pots of 
the Dolmen period with Danubian vases of the Rossen 
group. Sriil, not all Jus comparisons are con^Tneing and he 
Seems to include among his 'Danubian^ adzes the W'cll- 
known implement from Holmgaard that was apparently 
perforaEed by percussion in the true Mesolithic manner. 

Notts 
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Tbe S«ial ConditioD of Wotntii in Two West AfHczii 
Societies, cf a CuimnfriiiiffmVii to r/if Irniinar 

by Mrtv Detjuf zfi Odohcr^ 1947 

Tlic Iccmrcf explained that she w^siild not attmipt lo 
cover the whole vast subject of die poddou of women m Alrican 
societies-—for wlikh, in any case, die availiblc data w'crc mil 
uude^uaie—bnt would briefly recoed the results of her observa- 
dons amoTig, and conversariom with, male and female memberj 
of die West Abiaili socieris in which she had carried out held 
work^the Dngon tribe of the French Sudan in 15135, and ihr 
KJssi of French Guinea in ri>45-i946. 

U has long been the fashion ro think of the condition of Negro 
w^onicn as though ir called for die pit)' and indignari^m of rhe 
civilized world; accotdiiig 10 this view, the Negro womanp sold 
in niamage^ often against her will or to a husband she had never 
even scen^ crushed with hard work add beaten, without redress 
or pfoteciioii against her husband’s cruelties, was litde more than 
a beast of burden. This stereotype is rejected by all serious 
workers: in realit>^ African women on the whole enjoy rather a 
high Status ; they are far from conforming easily to the demands of 
tribal custom, and indeed the most delicate of the metsfolk is 
that of getting the women, an essentially unstable danent, to settle 
down in thdr husbands’ families. 

The newcomer lo the Doeon ot the Niger Bend is alwa)^ struck 
by tbe great degree of freedom allowed to the wife: freedom to 
choose "her own husband {she can always turn down the flaned 
proposed for her. and will if necessary run away with somcOJit 
dsej; sexual freedom up to the time of die birth of her first child, 
both she and her busbaiiJ being entitled to carry on oj?cn liaisons 
undl tlien: and freedom of divorce^ the wife going back to her 
fiicher^ fomily or, more commonly^ settling down with another 
man. Thus wives can be classified under nvo heads; ya hiru (from 
*work/ die husband having worked several years for his 
parentfr-in-law-to-bc to win hb bride); and yn fcfJu (where fcrdii 
mcam ‘cur off/ Lf, divorced from a previous husband)^ Tlie wife 
live* with her father until her first [formerly her third) cMId b 
bom, and only then goes to live with her hujband and makn a 
social realit)'—all too short-lived in many cases—oi dicir union. 
Since marriage b pacrilocalt Dogon women do not bccojue 
arcichE!d 10 the villages in whieli they’ were bom^ knowing they 
must leave them on marriage: and, on the other hand, the young 
wife*! pafenB-ln-Uw tend to keep lier rather at ann's length, 
treating her as a stranger of indeterminace intetiiions and excluding 


her from the obrervanecs of die fomily ancestor tulr. The lack of 
cohesion or real union between married couples, of which the 
lecturer gave concreK examples, is frirthcr a^^jravated by ihc 
insanidaii of polygamy, though it often exists in little more thin 
theory. The life of 1 woman in her husbmd'^s compound is rather 
like that of a tenant : sise keeps her own kitchen garden (and sells 
its produce in the market), hsw bet own personal interests, her own 
goods and chatteb; she isi in foct, only cm loan’ to die husband’s 
Only when she reaches old and can no longer hope to 
bear any more children will she finally settle down for gafnl with 
one husband, whose death will leave her without means of sup¬ 
port and in increasing destitufiou- 
The initiation of girkt nowadays a nutter of little or no impor- 
emee among the liogan, soil plays a great part in die life of the 
Ktsw people of the tropical forest on the borders of trench 
Guinea^ Sierra Leone and Liberia. Tlie tetrear kt the bush after 
the exebion varies from one menthol duration in the northern 
Kissi country^ to a whole year in the soutk The Iccmrer told how 
she had asked at an exdsion io the region of Kissidugu, followed 
the complete lituaf of the fecrca.t assotjiared with it and penetrated 
m several cases to the hush living-quirtcts of the secluded girk 
Exciflon among the Kbsi does not represent a ritual rebirth, as 
has been so often reported from other societies, but is richer die 
indispensable Hitdc pans^ markiug the trinsition from childhood; 
ic is die essential test of adolescence. Marriage (again patrilocal) 
follows soon afterwards, and women who become pregimt 
before complying with the rules of initiatioii arc always anxious 
to he operated on before giving birth, perhaM wndi a vague idea of 
easing their delivery thereby^ but above all for the sate of con¬ 
formity wdth their compantom who have been through the 
operation and the retreat in the buJi. During the retreat no 
iustructioii is given aud no mystery revealed: but die woinoi 
taking part in it absorb, from talking amoug ihemselvei, a much 
dearCT idea of their i mportance w women, as opposed to the male 
demeui in society. Wotuen are the ' guardians of life/ for to them 
alone bclreig die secrets of birth: ‘nien*—iO nm$ the coavkriotl, 
more or less clearly formulated, which they bring away with diem 
from their iray m the bush—cannot do without us.* What¬ 
ever the husband that each of them is eventually to marry, and 
into whatever family and village, she has acquired once and for 
:dl thar independence, that free and assured bearing and eomnlere 
indifference to the extenu! world w'hich arc always such striing 
armbutes of the wonidl of black Africa. 
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The King of Gdfida : Studies rn the SactaJ fiingihfp in Africa. 
By 7 er Bst*vn . Fjhnographkal .\fuirurfE aj SfwWte/tfj, 

Ntw Sfrks, 1944. aplaffj mtd 1^ 

mijp;. iVire Kr. 30 

In these days of paper shortage and of arbitrary' mtcrforeiict by 
Govcttimctii depiEtmcnrs, the rerript of a srately monograph, 
presented in the best traditioji of dvc priiUer^s aft* ii a rare and 
delijditful occurrence. The present work reacbei a hi^ level of 
cxccUence io both typography and fonruac. Jt is good, alto* 10 
find that in one country on the fringe of the w-arring fuiions the 
torch of oon-military scktice could continue to bum bt^hily. 


The author has ransacked the whole of the htcdrjturc on his 
mbjeci—the aura of divinity peculiar to king:ship among those 
tribes and states in Africa which are either Bantu in origin 01 afiected 
more or less by Baittu culture. It is a iiiagnilicenE comp^lum of the 
relevant Cjcta and extorts admiratton of his itnmemc indurtry. The 
profusion of maps showing the distribution of each important pha^e 
of the sanctity io gencRlly inherent in African kingship and of the 
many ciuaojtis cemriog in it is one of the nmsE valuable feature* of 
this fme coutributiDn ro ethnolwcal data. The range of Ccremonks 
and customs enumerated and fiiEy droeuinented ft so extensive and 
so titinurely cxantinrd that an ad^iute review ft precluded in the 
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aviikblp. Eacli of st^^rdoiu of tht subject wciild 

require 1 stpintc review—eich ii such a mine of mformatkja atid 
niisn so many LmporraiiE issues. 

The TC|^ona] dbrnlniEiDi] of the vadous clenseoti of the cult, at 
duddated by meant of the nineteen large maps provided, has great 
value for woHcing out the track taken through Efie higher parklands 
after its iiumJ hnroduction into Aftica; for the author has no doubt 
[hat in its cssentLiis it b of e^odt origiE], althougln aj wijJ be nieii- 
tioitttl later, there have been several Socal eentrta where speriaLhed 
modihe^uokts arose, giving bkdi to sub-rultum. These maps 
aftbrd clca.r eviiience that the onginal cult entered Aftica ftom the 
south-west cotncT of Arabia by w^jy of the bnda now known as 
Abyssinia and Soiiuliland—"GtKli Country' of tlic aitdcnt 
Egyptians. Thence it spread in two directions, (me dui; soudi (o the 
region of the Great Lakes -md onsvards to Rhodefia, the other West¬ 
wards through the ^udon to Sierra Leone, witli centrabzation south¬ 
west of Lake Chad and down the Heitne to the Benui eouc. In 
Rhodesia a local dcvelopuicni arose which has also been termed 
the Monomotapa-Ziaibabwc; adtiirc complex; another paroUel 
dcvclopmcnE occurred in the Sudan, forming the *Ncw or Yoiing 
Sudan Culture* of Baumann. Anodter weak ipread went west ftom 
the Lake region to Angola and the Cotigo- 

It is nDEjceahle that Madagascar retiiaina blank Oil each of [here 
nineteen maps. Whether this ariKS hecause the author eTcduded the 
great African idaiid from detailed survey or berausc he found no 
trace of the div^iniry of kings in its ckilturai make-up is not smteii 
This Tcquim claiihcatiDn^ for Lf the people have no belief in die 
divine attributes of their tribal rhieft and in the econonik advantages 
resulting therefrom, thb attitude would be evidenee in favour of 
the view ibat the Negro (Bantu) clcnictii in Madagascar is derived 
front the ImportadoEk of slavt?s from the AEncan mainland by 
Indonesian cdloiiists^ betatise these sia%^cs, being obtained ftom 
various tribes, would have no cultural cohesion; in then 5cr\'ile and 
scaticted conditioii, their own customs concerning kingship wuuJd 
be suppressed and ultimately forgotten. 

Taking this cultitre iroDiplE:^ os a whole, the author nofcs the 
coniiadiaory virws held by writers on Its origin. He points out that 
Scligman and his school (avour a HamJrie origin of 'Divine King'- 
ship' and stress the great inhuenec exsebed by andcni Egypt ujHzm 
African adturc in general; whereas many German scholars^ in¬ 
cluding Frobcuius, consider^ on the confraryi diat tkual regicide 
and its attendant cuatoms are fore^n to Hamiilc mlinre and arc in 
great degree a development wuthin Africa itself (though probably 
based upOEi ideas recdved ftniu an eastern source^ vrd southern 
Arabia). Dribetg says of the origin of a sacivd kingihip C'Gola 
Coloniiti and the Lake Regions of Africa," Elluf. Sfud,, I, 1^29, 
PP' ) J 

^Wheii a d[>ininaiit, immigrant culmte finds it necessary to 
impose ks own religioiES, social and eccooniJc sy'stcni on a com¬ 
paratively backward dviliaatian p.. it is bound to bolder up its 
precarioui lupremacy w^ith teligious ujicdom. U does not 
retimre much knagbution to sec that all the fjetorsam pEtsent for 
the develapiricnt of such an iruritudofi as the sacred kingship/ 

In summuizing die bearing Eaf the various facts, the author comes 
to certain deftnitc conclusicms. The first is that the idea of divine 
kingship prevaib, in varying degiem of strength, throughout 
pr jcrticdly the w hole of Africa. He aEliaits that many ceremonies of 
the cult weCc fcnoi%'n in ancient EgypL hut he is unable to beikve 
thai titual regidde was practised there as Sdigmon (somewhat 
hesitantly) 5ugg««- The oiight of the cult is definitely placed 
outside NE^ro Afticap ics basic clcntcnls having come^ In Dr. 
Irstam's opinion^ ftoni the 'Near East' (Lc. 'Middle East,' if Irat], 
Iran and Souibero Arabia ht meant). This eastern iiifiucnce un¬ 
doubtedly entered Afticn through KHith-WTiist Arabia, where a 
strong Scmiiic cicinoit Itis long been mixed with a (possibly) 
Dia^idian one. A second place of entry would appear to be in the 
vicinity of Sohda; probably this led to die dilfcrenccs xen in die 
Rhodcstaii kingship ritual from chat found In tlie nonhem or Likes 
region; the incruders on this coasr appear to have come from 
farther east in Arabia—from Oman and even from the Fcrsiin Gulf. 
The author states, for example (p. 19^) ; 


' Special features of the sacral km|^hip that lead us to think 
precisely of diL* Near East are tor example the notions of 
the scapegoat (p. ^i), the substiiote-kmg {pp. at and 78C), the 
water of life and ihe hTc-crce (pp. aa, 6611 '. and 70)1 and the 
identificatioo of the king's life with tlw life of the country 
(pp- 40 and [B4). . . . From the Near East uosnad peoples 
have in the course of centuries imintgratird to Africa in dif- 
fenmt w aves. Tlte majority of the brger states in Africa can in 
all probability be traced back to these nomad pctiples^ w ho also, 
as I bdieve^ took with them the sacral kingship.' 

No index is ptavlded, its place being supplied in part by a fairly 
comprehemive Iki of cotitenES and of dhtribuckni maps. 

This bcMjk is one which no student of Afriroii etlmology on 
aftord to be without. It is a worthy addition to die letigdiy list of 
W'orks devoted to the coEIccrion and collation of ah know^u informa- 
tton on special subjects of African culture which have resulted from 
the iiitemive study devoted to this field by Professor Lindblom and 
his cohaboratonL Diey mapped out their scheme of work and each 
cuJtivatei liis selected field of siody. The results are ETutstonding. 

J AMES HORN ELL 

The Ctiliur« of PrehiiEOrin Egypt. By Hist J. Batm/^ieL O.U.P- 
{Gtfffftty xi, 122, phiti arid jip. 

Prift 42J. 

Mrt. Djunigancl has miden-'d a ounspicuouf service to 
Egyprion studies by having undertaken a systemaric examination of 
those Urge parts of Sir Flinders Petrie^j predynasric coUcctiocB 
which^ ever since his excavatk™ at Nakida and odier famous sites 
iu the iiinctiM^ had reposed at University College unseen and 
uiipublhhcd. A scale for Mr?. Baumgartel's hboun is given on 
p. by the ttatcmeiit that nearly a,aoo prcdyiusdc graves w^cie 
excavot^ at Njiklda alone, of w hich only 138 have bem published 
and 24 illustrated. It is ottt inisfi:Krrune and imt her fault that the 
btcodcd catalogue which would have enabled studenti to weigh 
tilt meetts of Mrs. Baumgartcri often very conErovcraal deductioiis 
muH aw^ait less austere rimes. 

Her view's elu^^r round, or arise fcom^ certain gencial propori- 
tioro, which indude the follow^ing; (a} The Delta region and 
alluvial plain of £gy|x were uninhabitable through damp in the 
pHier predynastk periods—Tasian to Nakada I (Petrie's Aiiirarian) 
lucliisivc—and impassabk for the pa$»gc into Africa of lurive 
Asiatic diecp. The Aden Straits are aitemati vely suggoted. Conicm- 
poroT)' tree roots Icsrify to the ptevakut hum^ty of Upper Egypt. 
Hence ihejse earliest Settlers were forced to occupy dry spurs of 
marginal dcsen. (b) The Delta region and valley north of AssiOc 
contributed ncHthing to predynasric dvilkatiou l^fEaie the Nakada 
II (PctricY Gcnean) period, which was not* in any case, of Ddta 
origin as Newberry pi-opoundcd. (c) The Faiyum-Mcrimdian 
Exdtmr is neither of one period nor of the usually attributed 
ilnm]uiEy^ Poiyum A was an outlier of Nakada 1 ; MEirinide was con¬ 
temporary' with Noklda II. (d) Nakada 1 and Faiyum A are pure 
'cote' cultniei of bifaced type ; Na^da J1 w-oj a highly developed 
'bla^' culture, (e) Though the Llpper SebilUti andHclw^on industries 
are 'blade' and near relatives of the Caprion and Natidlan rapec- 
rivcly, the earlier predynofric cultures being 'core' cannot 1^ in 
direct North African tedinological succe$rion, but nitui be iiitnuivc^ 
possibly from Nubia (A group alMiaiians)* or ulthuatcdy perhaps 
iroin McsolithtEi or Neolithic groups in Soeii^ Africa (the use of the 
terni 'Neolithic' in E^pt is severely criticised}. [/) Tlie painted 
pcrttery^ of even Nakada [ (white cross-lined) w'ai dependent: ozi 
WE!$tE^ Ariaric proctHypes. and 'all those achurvemctiti of the pre¬ 
historic; Egypriaru which arc encofrlliic depend simiLuiy on Wcstcra 
Aria' (p. 

These nujor proposirioiix, and others, wOl probably not wholly 
commend themsclvci to all students of Egyptiau ptehirtory, and 
the following doubfo occur to the present rev-iewen: 

(tf) What B tlie evidence that Dclrak and maigiiial Egypt was so 
swampy that the passage of docks would be impossible? In early 
predyuaific rimes sea and river level* though rising, were certamJy 
itOl many pictrcs lower than now and the contigurarions of relcvain 
land areas in the eastern bordcriauds higher. Are tree roots the safe 
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iiidjciforf of hi^cr pr^dip^Qoii they have hc^ti uikcti 10 be ? 
Tlie ipcdcs refolded, belkved to be Tamamk, AeaeLi ind pints 
^rdfflAfUj, arc desert pUnts which could do fubilst oii hwlsibie 
scepigc in arid limcflono screes m in desert Soucii Arabia EDday, 
wlijctc, doubtlcs w in predynistie Egypt, they progicssivdy 
destroyed by man for brushwood or by gOatS for food. The earliest 
tenlcmcnts and graves discovered arc indubitahly above the ever- 
rising alluvia] plain; bur may nor Bmnton^s setrtiiisCt tbai B^darian 
remauu arc h> liw bct.'ause, ^ng early, they are ticaily wholly sub- 
mergedp be the correct oiic ? Mrs. Baumg^ers objccuons lo the 
Delia connexions of Nakida H arc closely reasoned and her observa^ 
lions on the sen-caUtd ‘nonte ensigns ‘ couviiidng, Ncvcnhclcss, 
given the flourUhiftg bte palxolithie industries of the J>eha region, 
ic ii probably unw^ to deny die possibility of condnnous devdop- 
luenrs there, (c) and (J) The cUssiiicatioo of predyiusdc fiiiits iiito 
^corc' (Faiyum A—Tasa-Badami]—Na^da 1 ) and *btjde' 
(Nakada Tl) indtutries seems a dimgerous ovcr-simplifitrarian. In 
any ose, the Faiyurn A group is not a 'core* industry in the accept^ 
icclinological sense but a ptcdomirtanily 'plaque' industry of thm^ 
Sat-Gcntexcd pieces of natural ttbular chert peculLir to the IcNcality 
whkh being blunt-cdgcd required biiacial trcatmcfiE. Bitictal re¬ 
touch s considered by Mrs, Baumgaitcl to be charactioistic of the 
eailier prwlynasiic groups^ induding Faiyuin; the unifaced style to 
be a Nil^da II liall^ark proukitHnit also at Merundc -1 ler exauiiiu- 
iion of the unpubMed University College tomb groups etiables 
her to be insistent on thia important point. On p, l j is the stalcmcnE, 
^It struck me forcibly that with the e^eption of one or two rough 
blades the whole of the bbdc niaieria], as far as the gtavei could be 
dated with cerraiiity, bdemged to Nakida and on p. aSp *As 
soon as I had arranged the Nakada marerial in tcmib groups and had 
scpanitcd the dated tombs of the wo Nakida periods, it nimed out 
th*t, apan from two atypical Bakes in two Nakida I rombs and one 
doubunl twisted bUdCp all the flints of Nakada 1 were of the bifidal 
type.^ then, W facts based on a sutedciicy' of material. Bur 
wbetbcT the distinction, though undoubtedp is nearly as absolute n 
the Na^da-BaUai tomb groups suggest must remain problcniauc 
■TnrtI modem ejccavarioiu provide a cheek by noting flint 
implements. Thb w^as certainly n« normally doi;^ up till the bie 
ninetccn-tw'cncies, when it was Still exceptional for excavators to 
Mve the rougher flint artifacis (winch include the niajorlty of 
bkdes). Under this idcctive proce^ the 'better' spednicm—the 
Hfaced tonk-^oiic were collected. This ihockii^ fact obviously 
docs not invaUdaic Mrs. BaumgaitdV abservaticKni as a whole; 
but it may explain why ^bladci*^ lecm to be virtually absent Itoin the 
Nakida t graves in the Univctsjty College collcctioni; they were ui 
a uiiMorily and tough, w^hereas in the Nakada II giavcs they wm 
of berter quality^ and the very attractive 'scrur technique (by which 
a large nodule may be split up inio numbers of compJemenciry flakes 
imril full Tccotisdtution of the nodule is poinbkl had begun. Mean¬ 
while it is dMstening to rcmembcT the ^innujijefablic flakes^ 
recorded by ilrunlon in the Badarian, with one to ten kt individual 
graves {Bad. Ch'^ pp. 35* 37): ^nd m Nakada I graves (S.D. 37-a) 
twenty flint flakes in cptie* three in another Chk, pp. 45 “^i 47 )« 
The author perhaps undemtinwtes the extent of earlier recogii^ 
pen that Faiyum types, mcluding gxiLwliiig and polishingt occur in 
Nakada 1 . Sir Hmden himself ccttaitily was fitlly conscioui of it. 
Yet in many disemnom of its signiBcaiicc with one of the present 
revieweirir it was agreed that this fact bad no certain dirouologieal 
significance, since the Faiynm gronp, not omitting the pottery, 
jndg^ as a whole seemed to bear ancestral characccn develcsped, 
declining or mperseded in Nakada h Indeed, it appeared as ibtiigh 
basic Faiyujn-iype eharaaets became ptDgreuivdy weaker down 
the piedymsdc ages, but had not wholly disappcaicd even in 
Nakida It (concavobasc arrow'licads* etc.}. For examplCp the axes 
of Fajyuni A type, amounring to 41-^ per cent- of the tools ui Kom 
W* became steadily rarer in later epochs, and even in the Tasa- 
Badarian had yielded first pUce 10 the bter^ ovale lype and the 
transversc-cdgcd variety, berth wholly absent in the Faiyiiiii, whiiii 
by Nakida II had ousted Faiynm forms complctely- 

(c) Mr. ArkeUV tccent discoveries in the Surbii ccrtakily extend 
the range of permisabk spccukliotu as to prcdyimdc origini- 
Meanwhile ic is padually booming dearer that elements of pre- 


dynasiic fliert work were drawm from ble pabtolltlilc local proto- 
typesj The Icaf-ahapcti bifaced arrow tip of Badari goes back to the 
Aterpii, as does blbocd retouch in genera]: the tiiiali rrariiverse or 
rr^fdi^ atrow rip of Nakada II need owe iiotliing to Asia, since it 
occurs iti far uldti contexts in Kharga. (jT) The comparisons between 
Egypt and Asb are clwly elated, though we arc hardly yet in a 
podttoti to draw conclusions, priiiEripalty because cxcav^ation in the 
areas between has iiOE ycl given m the required evidence. But it ia 
mtcrestbig to note that the painted ^tcry of Egypt and Ana has 
nor been tbund in Pakstim: {excepting the bird p^icry of Gara} 
or South Syria ; nor has Glucf^'s survey in Transjordan brought it 
to light. 

Mrs. Baumgartcl^s well produced bock is bound to stimuiare 
ideas and refresh discussiem. G. CATON-THOMPS'QN 

j. wAEcmrm 

The Analomy of I.aiigo Religion and Groups. By T. .^. 

Hflylcy' C.U.P.P 1947. Pp. xii, 207, ij pldiei iind a tiiitp. 
4 X Pria lu 

Thii book ccDtains, in the authors own words, an 
attempt to Miacct the sructurc of Lango society into ki 
constituent groups, and anal^ the physicai and cmorional forces 
which kept each group in cxritoucc.' It is based 011 a visit to Lango 
which lasted from September, 1936, to May. 1937. The author 
cbims that the Lango reodviird him u Dribctg's classiflcatory son; 
and he says further that liis iirtcrprctarion follows dosely that of 
Driberg. 

The Grit chapter cuntaim a slatcment of the principles of Lar^o 
odigioD, white magic and black magic as uiidetuchod by Mr. 
Haylcy. The test of the book is occupied with a iunimary of the 
tribal groups and (kscripEiotu of oemmonici which concern these 
groups (dan, cfo^p family, icrritocbl groups and mcdiciac-mcn— 
tile kiT having apparently been relegated to the last chapter 
because the author did not fcnosv what else to do willi them). The 
book cn^ w'irfi a combmed glcwsary and index. The second ciuptcr, 
which deals with tribal groups and ccremoniE^, would have been 
much more useful if the deflnitiojis had been dearer and die 
analysds mciru carcfUUy thought out ; thb applies in particular to the 
grouping (p, 4i5), die ruiiure and hmctioti of wliich k not dear, 
detaib of the Jc nu'i group would have been welcome, 
as k appears to he in some ways amdegous to the Kaptisli and 
sytttins of the Nandi and Kipsikis. 

The constant refrain ' I never saw . . . ' ancsti the impossihility 
of makiiig a sarisfactory study of die religion of an AGican tribe in so 
short a period as scvai monrhs. On the ctedrt ride, the author's 
account of MTcmomcs wdiich he Mmself witnessed, or on whidi he 
was. given detailed uifomiation. is of interest, and forms ^ usclul 
supplemcni to Ihritwig^i book. His observations on the dunges 
wliich liavc taken place since Driberg wrote (liis book'was pub¬ 
lished iti 19:^3) are also of interest, especially those svhlch nJaie to 
the decay of ie age-set system^ Yet tlicse accounts, uuerestu^ as 
they are, do not present: a view of Lango otganizarion as an inte¬ 
grated whde,^ and they ^ to show dth^ how ' [he religious belkG 
^icrmcated the whole of the social system' (p, x) or how they 'kept 
each group in cxisteuce' (p. be). Among coutcuikrtis pointt luay be 
mendoued die comparison of the scrvicei perfurmed by the 
mother's brother's group with the ^dolc^ of our own culture (p. 55), 
the coiifuson of die Eerms 'age-grade' and 'age-set^ (pp. 6o-6z} and 
die dcGmtior] of Swahifl ai the lingua Ganca of Ugaiida (p. 194). 
The long and quite irrekv'^ant extract dealing with pis£ dr inrr could 
have been onutlcd. 

G. W. B- HUNTINGFORD 

Copprrbck Markets j A SocUl and Eeooortiio l^tudy. By IT. k', 
Breh/ordf en eppnidix by W, Altm, Lusdk^?, 1947^ 

ttOn fVjo? if. 

This book deals wuh the orgauixadon of the Afriem 
markets ill the four coppcr-niiiiiing cemres in Northern ELhodesUi 
The author wai stationed at MuflJira, a[id betsveen November, 
t945p and April, 194^. made ciiquiiics there into the places ci 
origin, prices and ptofltt for each commodity sold in the market, as 
w^cll as into the tribal athliadoiu and previous occupations of the 
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market traders He viiiced all the Pthei: Coppcfbelt fiiarkca diiiing 
the lamc periofii, ind he induces HifdtniaiJoii w tbcir hisfary 
Icgil Status, and dll the opcntidTi ofprice-coniroL Little iTifbmiatiQo 
hai been av^ibblc previously oa rh^e topics, and this valmblc 
account dovs-s attention the iiimasingly complex tdauoiuliip 
betwcai induslTiaJ enterprise and the peasant cepnomy Lti Northern 
Rhodeda. 

The piciure he ptesetits is one in whidi iiMwt rraiuactions ait 
carried out by individual traders who eipcrate on their own 
aecDLUit and usually nuke their own journeys sometimes over 
hundfeds of miles, in search of liie goods they wish to sell b the 
market. The number of ttadcf^ is hi^ in relation to die total 
quantity of goods sold, so that the turnover pet head is low: for 
instance (p- 64}, a man went 150 niiks by train and 170 miles by toad 
to a mtal area to buy 3 Sj- worth of tobacco; he [ctumed by die 
same toure^ and after a week in the matkec had sold only one-sotih 
of the amount, because of the bw turnover and high transport 
cosn, the market iradets need to sell at a very high price* sojiietimci 
as much as twice the cost price, to make trading worth their ivhfle. 

The iflefciit commodities sold, nearly all of them Foodstuft 
originate Aom a wide area, mention being made of rice and ground 
ntm being carried 630 miles, chicken 300 miles and sorghum mj 
miles. Tlic traders themselves come from ev^eii farther afield, and 
include men from Soudiem Rhodeda and Nyasaland, and women 
from Nigeria. The Copperbclt ties in the tribal areas of the Lamba 
and Lima tribes^ yet the degree of parridpation of these peoples in 
the txaEic of the markets is low. AUan, in hh supplementary iiote^ 
disoisscs proposals he has made for a buying and transport organita- 
tioji to serve these arras. Both he and Brclsfbrd advocate buying 
schemes in the region of Lake Bangwculu, for cassava and hih^ in 
die hope that such schemes would lead to a reduction in wholesale 
prices and- tianaport charges, and would enable the fatne amoimt of 
market cndmg to be carried on by a smaller number of people^ thus 
achieving low'er retail prices and inctcased trade. In the Tctt-Vw 
Dei J^/w JSWifrrm (Lusaka, fkjvctnmcni Prin^r, 

1947, p- 71), little informarinn is given concerning the GovcmmcircV 
proposals for die developtncnt of marketings atid it will be iitterrsi- 
ing to see how' far these schemes are implemented. 

[t seems surprising, in view of the development of cq-^rperatives 


in Nyasaland, that no co-operarive tniding, other than by rclimvrt^ 
appears to orist in tliis area. In the fish trade (p. 68) there are hiTcr- 
mediariesk, who buy in chc villages and sell to the nsadent market 
tradcfs, but it is not clear to what excent they exist in other trades^ 
or to what extent wealthier traderi employ odter Africaiu. Ic would 
be inceresring to know whether there ate any diiferenees in the 
Chibuluma market (p. 7) due to its being in a purely Aftican towit- 
aJup. In any Ihtun: edition, page reGnencia to the works died by the 
author should be added. J- A. BARNES 

Curreocy in Rotruan and Byzantine Hgypi^ By LuMiu C. jmJ 
Aiftm Clicjffr Jdliftwrt. L’fjp'r. Prrsi: OrU-P,, 

1944. Pp- 195 - Prkf 

The gctkeral rule in antiqtiiiy about the evidence in 
problems of cmreiicy U chat it varies inversely with the iucmdty of 
the interest- Hgypt is one of tlie grcaC exceptions. Its economic 
interest is as great as that of any other country ^ and the tradirion ii of 
Luirivailcd quality, owing to the rwo fictori of die papyrus phut and 
chc drynes of its sandy soil. And yet Messrs. West aud johnsoti luve 
had no easy task before them; for the evidence, though pieutihil, 
briftles with unsolved problems. For all this, the case u always 
clearly stated and summed up and condunous ate reasonably and 
thou^tfuUy draw-n, Nowhjcre will the studL-nt fail to End Some 
help for hii needs; but one reader, at least, is siiil unconvinced that 
the Last word has yet been said on such probleiru as the *Pv 7 T:Lp^ 
or the VraAiwv 

Egypt, as it passed to Rome by uiheritance ftoiii the Fiolemics, 
was a gr^at dvilizcd—shaU we say ' oveT’<rvitizcrd'r-^statc, geared 
to make ihe brgest possible profit out of its miural advantages. But 
it was still the Egy pt of iiiimcitiori 4 suriquity, in which, beside all 
charge, so much remained undiariged—the Nile, the people* hx 
attinide towards its kings and geidi. So in this matter of cur™cy 
the student is never allowed fbr long 10 think in terms of coinage 
only- He ii constantly up ^kgainsc something far oldci in history— 
the cuiTtncy of gold, ril^^r and bronae ride by ndtr* and the rcktiom 
of the metals to one anodier. 

The book ii pleasantly printed arwl produced, and probably as 
easy to rc?d as any book on such 1 subkci can be, 

^ HAROLD MATllNGLY 
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Into the Main Stream t A Siuwey of Best Pnetieea In fUc* 
ReUtions in the South. By Charla S.phis^n W 
Nuffth Prtss (»id 0-D.P, (Gn^ry 

1947. Pp. 553 dfiJ irtilr.e. PruT acw- 
In recent months a petition on behalf of the coloured ettiaens of 
the Dnited States was presented to a sub-emnmittee of the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights. The document was drawn 
up under the editorial supervirion of a number of Negroes emuMit 
in American life and provides a lacnial descttption of the various 
legal and other measurci which have the cftccc of relegating Negroes 
CO a subordinate statiu in American life- 
This book, also edited by a Negro scholar and soctologht of 
distinction, deak, as its sub-rifle implies, with the mote oprimi^c 
ride of the picture. It repreSencs a survey of the ' l^er practices' in 
the Southenj States in respect Dfsuch Jiiaticrs as cittreuship, employ- 
Tnent, cduoarion,, hourii^ and health facilities. A large amoimi of 
HiatET^ has been coUcaed and the results are not unlinpmfitive. In 
the South one of the maui obstacles to Negro advance has always 
been the attitude of the *poor whitest and the authors ate probably 
correa* therefore* in their assumption that it is in this sphere that the 
greatest ringk step fotw'ard has hecn made ui recent years. One esti- 
nifltc b tiiat since 19J3 nearly a inlUion white Southerners have 
joined trade imioiif with a hundred thousand Negroes. A further 
estimate sets Negro membership in all trade unions, iu the autumn of 
194J. ^i 3 little over 700,000. Facts of this kind are of far gteatcr 
significance than the mere nmMplication of intcr-radal commimons 
and coiiiniittces of good w'lll (during 1 943-44 xomo i 20 gonitiiiiiccs 
dealing with racial mmoritics were set up in the United States), 
hundreds of thousandi of Negroes « lucam their first parridpation 
on a basis of equality in any organiiatton of men and women. 


Another rignificaiit point brought out is the sympathetic amtudjs 
of the large radio networks to the Negro ease, since thb h^ a bearing 
on the fortnadon of public opinion. Negroes of diirinction are 
probably refinred to m " Mr-^ and ' Mrs,' about as otien as wtuce 
notables in liniiLar positioiis. Even on the screent despite the penish 
tenet of familiar and prejudiced conceptions of the Negro, there 
has been an increasing rLumber of lilnis* in recent years, depicting 
the Negro in a more dignihed light. In regard to the chuidics, how^ 
ever, the authors' geucral impresiop is pessimistk: when over three 
hundred letters of Lnqtury w-erc fiist tent out to people from one end 
of the South to the other asking for Lnstancs of particularly good 
pfacrices hi race rclitionip less tlian a dozen replies referred to imy 
known iiucance of organized i:h.urch action. On the odier haitth 
among the various Christian seels the authors note that there ne 
some racially mixed congFegationa, even m the SoluIl, and church 
adminiArative boards and commisrions contrun a uuiiibor of Negm 
members. 

Altogether, one's general impressioti from this book is that tiiere 
has been a comidcrabic ameliomrion in individual relationships and 
practices* but the cardinal principle underlying race rdarions ui tlie 
South is not greatly aflectra. Indeed, this point is clarified by r?T. 
Johttsofl in hij iniroducto^ remarks, where be makes it plain that 
the improvement of facdiliei for the Negro community is accom¬ 
panied by an Lncrcaring inrittence on the priDciple of separation. In 
other woft^* acceptance of the principle of racial equality, progres- 
livdy evident in the South, is not intended to detract from the 
ligidiiy of the colour Hue. The ideal ii sdH that the Negro should 
pursue a parallel caotscH rather than the coiiduetit one which would 
bring him mdy iniD the main sfieaiu of American sockty. 

K. L. LITTLE 
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MoDutcrboLc^t Co. Louth. By R. A. S, Duni^ 

(Tempal)t 15^46, i>, 79, phaift^aph ofiJ 

The Eidy Chdsdan nianaKcry it Mof^st^boioc h one 
of die wsO-kno^n silcs of Ircbnd, atid cn tlih book PtofcMor 
Ma^AliJtcr hu ^ven a clw and profusely illusEoted accoimt of dl 
that rcmaini of ihe setilctnent—ri^'o small mined dhunrh^ a round 
tower and three carved stom ctoSks. Only the 'High" ctohcs and 
the boie of efic waUiiig of the ehurches ran belong to cSe eidy period. 
The rotand tower dates from the Nor^e Tovaaoru aod pre$imiably 
lost its top in the catascrophe of a.d. 1097^ 

Of the thirty High Ctosks aurvivltig in Tteknd the only dated one 
is the Cross of MuiredUch at Mcnustctboice^ a.d, The author 
daimj die derivation of the stone crosses £rO[D the carved wooden 
Northiunbrbii irrosses, while admitting a tkne hg of forty yean 
bcrw'ccii the erecrioii of the last Nofth tiuibriaR cross and the first 
carved ftoite ctoss in Ireland. Thh gap is not explameci Again, the 
motifs on the puiels which adotn die Moiiasterbojce High C-rojacs 
arc Tderred to pieces of emlirdidcTy' work, little of which is fcnOTvn 


in Tirland. Because of the author’s trenchant cridcisni of some of his 
colleagues, we point out with sonic trepidation Lhat these opinions 
are controyenkL Fnm^^oiac Henry in Irish Art, 1 work regrettably 
dot luted in the short bibliography^ puts forward the more aecept- 
able view that the Irish High Cross decomtion arose ai a rcstik of a 
refuTining movement, the Culdm, within the early church. She 
points out that the tefonneTS emphasised intellectual activities and 
iiuportcd new MSS. from CatoliiigLin Francej chiefly from Arles: 
^t the scenes on the crosses follow^ the order of a Jewdih prayer of 
invocadou, adapted into the early Chiiatiajt church as the Cycle of 
Help of Cisd, This aliernacive view holds dxat Carolingian 
ivories show the same type of panel and that an ivory In the Louvm 
corresponds to certain of the scenes at Monastcrbokc. 

One of the oiiasi interesting sections of Professor MacAlmer^s 
book is a discussion of the art of inierbdng. It m ditficulE co find 
mlbonation oti this obscure subject, and the author is to be congratu- 
bred on induding it In diis guide. Throughout the book the photo¬ 
graphs and drawings maintaEn a high standard. J_ M. MOGEY 



CORRESPONDENCE 


The Bobs id Africa. CJf Man, 15^47^ 169 

Sm,—Witli rtference to Dr. Karrhou^s ankk on 'A 
Bofas-and-Hoop Came in East Africa," 1 should like to 
ofler a lew observations and corrcctiorE. 

This game so lar as I know, merely a k>ral vaiiatiom found lu 
several differcTiE tribes, of the spcar-aiid-froop game which is 
common ovef the w^hole of the East African Tenirorics. The mks 
of the game vary from tribe to tribc^ but fihiec the speat-jnd-hoop 
^me ii clearly Linked with the use oFthc spear as a hixntinig weapon, 
and is oj^nly acknowledged in many tribes to be a fnnn of training 
for bunting with the throw ing spean it may be reasonably supposed 
chat the bolas-and-hoop game is also a true survival of the tune when 
the bola.5 w’Bs u^d as 1 htmting weapon in Africa. 

Dr. Harrison suggests (as I myself certainly did 2 year ago) dut 
dacre are m record of the use of the bolas as a hunting weapon in 
the African contment, 1 have, however, liucc been infonned dut it 
is for was until tecendyj in use ax a huncing w eapon in certain parts 
of West Africa^ and diat there is also a luuraj scene souicw^here in 
Egypt depicting the use of the bolas £br hunting. 1 regret that I have 
no more AcUil of ddier of these records, but my attention w^as drawD 
to than dialing the recent Pan-African Congees on Prehistory. 

Dr. Harrison is not quite accurately inibnitcd on the discovery 
of bolas stones in East Africa^ and 1 should like to make the poddoii 
qiiitc dear. Stones which would appear to have served as bolas 
stones are know^n in East Africa not only from 01 Orge$aiJe but 
from tnony other Stone Age sites of sc^'cral different period^, and, 
^ I published a that the stones found widi the 

Fauresmidi culture were probably boLw stonQ, but there w‘aa no 
clear proof of this, Stoner which might laavu been bobs stones 
have also been found at Oldtrvai* with the Lower PalMlithie 
cuJtiircs, and they oeciir on all Fauicsmiih sites. Tlic hnprsrunt 
thing ibont the OI Chrgc^aile ntc, however, was the finding: of 
bobs stones in groups of three in and nm merely "lying on the 
surface,^ as suggested by Dr. Harriiom Ten sealed living sites wm 
found there, and groups of bolas itoiies w^cre found on several of 
thae aist^tcd with harubutes and cleavers, and widi foswl bnnes^ 
ihc remaitu of the nteals of Acheulbn man. In addiriou, of course, 
ttuny single bobs stones were fouiKl scattered on the surface at OI 
Orgesaile where croiiuxi had on into die deports and disturbed part 
of the Camp sites. 

h may be of interest also to svruTt that stones suitable for use as 
bolai sloties were frmnd at Bxtubata by ArmstTonp^ who also, I 
believe* put forward the theory of the use of the beSts for hunting 
by StEKic Age men in Africa. L. S. B, LEAKEY 

The Cmyndcm Afitmm, Nuifflbi 


Note.— Dr. Leakey's letter has been showu to Dt. HarTison+ whE> 
writes: 

*i am indebted to Dr. Leakey for hii comments and cmetida- 
dons. It is not imocpccted that he should be familiar svich the 
bobs game—who more likely?—and 1 should not have bceu 
surpnvd to leam that he had already used bis knowledge iu 
support of the hunting-bobs tiicoty. As rvgarEh his suggestiou 
that the bolas-aiidrhDOp game h aicreiy a local variation of the 
spear-and-hoop game, one w indmed to wonder which is the 
original game and whiE:h the varbni ; perhaps that ii anybody** 
guc^ but tribal views (if any) an die origin and significanco 
of the bolaa game w^ouJd be of inlcrcsr. 

*1 w^s aware that many stones that could have served ai 
bobs weights had been found in ^'arious parts of Africa^ but 
I bad never lutheito come across airy cvidcoce* much less any 
proof, in support of the spccubtion. I had been told verbally 
that the 01 Orgesaile were sometimes found in sets of 

three, and I am gbd to have it confrnned on the best authority,. 
iin« ft is valiublc evidcuce^ though sdll not proof" of foe 
validity of the bolas atzriburipn. The frcqueucy of occurrence 
of such triplets is perhaps a measure of the jtrcjigth of foe 
evidence. 

'1 miiK express regTct for a wording which su^csted that only 
foe present-day land surface had provided Dr. Leakey wffo 
hii invaluable archzolngical materbl, cipedally as I knew 
better. 

*Ai to tile mp^9 of an Ancient Egyptian and West African 
use of the hunting bobi, it ii greatly to be hoped that Dr. 
Leakey will ptiimc the matter furdier and will be able to 
secure publication of the evidence. An Ancim Egyptian 
wortt WQuId provide an encouraghig link bciw'ecn a palaaa- 
lithjc huiiting bol^ and foe modern East A fricxin games bolas; 
whilst a WE:st African tecord would esubHsh a very mtcrcsting 
e^cmioji of foe recenr or modem diuribution of a weapon 
hitherto accef^d as being confrned to Soufo America and 
die Ar^c regions. It might then be regarded as an Old World 
p^Mlifoic weapon which, like the pakcolithJc spear-forower, 
became exdna, or nearly cadiicij in it* region of origin^ but 
spread to various tegions of foe New World and surviv^ until 
mndciti times. A detailed description of a West Arricaii bolas 
Would also be of gneaE Ecchnological iiitecest, as would an 
account of its use against bunted animals. It is no doubt over- 
opfoniitic to hope for so much, but Dr. Leakey has wherted 
oor appetite-^r mine at lease.—En, 
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FOUR SHARK-TOOTH WRISTLETS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

hy eourlny d/ iJie Tniiitti 
















SHARK-TOOTH WRISTLETS IN OCEANIA 

A TECHNOLOGICAL STUDY* 
by 

ADRIAN DIGBY 


On page J5 of the fiist voltmie of Jam« £dge 
Pardngcon^s niagnifiocut Etlmo^raphkid Album'of 
ihc Pmjichlattds is a di^ wing of a sennit l wristlet armed with 
three shark teeth. It is there attribnied lo Hawaii, hut die 
audio r cvidcntlv had qualms about his original attrtbutioii, 
for in his own' copy he lias made the toUowiiig muy: 
'Micronesia'—\vhcn of sinnet this form is alw^ays Micro- 
nesia/ 

It is well known that shark tecdi are used over a wide 
area in the Pacific Ocean (and also by the Eskimo of East 
Greenland) as tools or \veapons, but very^ Utile study lias 
been given to the distribution of their technical features, 
and this has encouraged me to investigate die problem 
anew. There arc in the Urinsli Aluscum four specimens oi 
this type of weapon (see Plate £)* No. 2 is that iflustraicd by 
Edge Partington; No^. i and 3 (B.M. Nos. 2006 and 2^ 
respectively) were early pieces in the Christy Collection 
and certainly acquired before 1868, 

No. t consists of tw-o shark teeth, each with three holes 
drilled in it and lashed to a three-ply hibiscus-fibre plait+ 
which is folded into three over die length OETCupied by the 
teeth, leaving two loops for lashing and a tail which 
passes througli them and is drawTi tight found the wrist 
or knuckles. The teedi arc set between two of the cords 
with the third placed below them and are apparendy 
bedded ill a bark-cloth or hibiscus-fibre packing to secure 
rigidity. The hdung b of a fine two-ply twist, apparently 



of hibiscus fibre and comparable to that of the sewn tj"pe 
which is generaEy recognized as Hawaiian- There is a 
plain seizing rouno the string oucside the two teeth (see 
fig. I p d)* The siring then pa^cs several rimes through each 
hole in the teeth, its loops bemg spread out fan wise round 
the foundation cotd to give addirional supjKsrt. An 
interesting feature is that the two holes (t) dtilied at the 
inner entk of the teeth arc lashed iogcdicr directly^ while 
the basal angles of both teeth arc ground off to form facets 
in a plane vertical to the fouiidation+ so that adjacent lecth 
can butt up dose to each other. 

* fWA Pf 43 rc E Md iwo ifjft 


No. 2 (see fig. 2) consists of three shark teeth, each with 
two holes drilled in it (with a metal drills for the holes are 
parallel-sided and not houiglassHshaped)^ set in a five-ply 
coconut-fibre foundation cord, the tail of wliich is of 
five-ply hibiscus fibre grafted on to a main loiitidatioii cord. 
The end b folded back along itself to form a loop at one 
end^ The teeth are set betw^eeii the two cords and bedded 
into bark clorii or hibiscus fibre to secure rigidity. The 
lashing is of a fine two-ply twist as in No. r, and the 



lechiiiquc b the same except that only two holes are bored 
hi the teeth instead of tnrcc. There arc abo the same 
vertical facets in die teeth to enable Ehctn lo butt up cW 
toecdier. The provenance b obviouslv the same as that 
orNo* 1, 

No. J does not merit detailed description. The same tj^pe 
of five-ply sennit braid b used as In No. 2, but thb b 
doubled for its full lengtli. Eight teeth arc attached (four 
facing each and die teeth arc mounted so dut they 

rest on the top of the cord, not between ■ one b lied oti 
whdi European string. The length between the teeth is 
such that it could noc be drawn light over the knuckles or 
wrist. This b probably a ‘niadc^un^ specimen. 

In No, 4 three small shark teem^ with iw'o holes each, 
arc lashed lo a three-ply fibre cord. The natufc ot the fibre 
b uncertain^ but it resembles lubbcus. The cord b folded 
back on itself as in spcciinen No. 2 and seized with a thin 
twine except for the last three inches^ where the close 
seizkkg b intermittent, though the twine b continuous. 
The teeth are lashed with this twine. 

Both the essential form and the teclinique of Nos. I and 
2 suggest a common origin although No* 1 has two loops 
to No. 2*s one. The particular interest of No* 2 lies in the 
pkiring together of coconut fibre and hibbcus fibre^ but 
the evidence of a metal drill implies a later date. The cord 
foundation part of No. 3 b obviously the same in technique 
as No. 2^ though no definite deduedons can be diawm from 
it because of its ‘made^-up^ character* No. 4 strongly 
resembles No^ 2 in form (though not in technique), and it 
is probable that all three come from the same lenity* 
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Assuming, on tcchnofogical grounds^ that this is so, we 
must now try to biolatc: the specimens by finding a localitj' 
where dl the tcchjiiqtics and mate rids arc presents The use 
of hibiscus fibre (if the idendfication b correct) suggests 
Hawaii as the proveiiaiice and rules out Micronesia en¬ 
tirely. Tlie two-ply hibiscus 4 ike twist and the five-ply 
plait arc also Hawauan characteristtesp dthough the fivo 
ply plait is common bi the Marquesas. Tlierc is nodiing 
unique about the ceetli or their method of drilling. The 
fikcecs at the end of the teeth have no para!lcl in my 
knowledge ot these weapons. 


The only certain conclusion livhich it is safe to draw b 
that these sped mem arc not from Microne^a, Edge 
Parrington^s original actribudon b probably right. 

M^fr 

* There has been coniiuion ampng-anthropologms 

over the me of the word sennit {sametioiet jpclc sinnet, or in oM 
works eynet) . Jt was odgmally applied by sallocs to pUifing {And is lo 
alone d^med by the 0.£.I?di hut ha b™ taken by many anthro- 
pologijfs torcicrto the nuirriai (coconut fibie) fiom which the plait 
ii ofter made in Oceanic specimens- Edge Pactingteu cleady used 
t 3 it'"W‘otiil m this bttcr seme : t prefer to lase it in the niadcime 
coimocing the method of manufaciure and not the inateml. 


THE WATERPROOFING OF A TEST SKULL AND 
MEASUREMENT OF ITS WATER CAPACITY 

h 

MIRIAM L. TILDjESL£Y 
OprilVnriJH tjjT tAe Coinili dr Sf^ujdiSTdiiatiM 4c ta Tcchnhpic 


Since rite skull in its nonnd state is 1:^ ffom vvaier- 
proof, [he various substances used to measure its 
inrectiaJ capacity have all been non-liquid. Mustard seed is 
the substance diac has won its svay mro most general use ; 
bur w'haicvcr the granular substance uscdi one of tw^o 
condidons must be fulfilled if it is lo give a reliable result: 
its dciisirv' in the skull muse be constaiii and kiiowii* or 
else its average densiw in skull and in measuring cylinder 
nrust be knosvn to agree. A constant deiisic)' w as the aim of 
Macdonell (1904) and his successors in the Biometric 
schooh w^ho calculate skull capacity^ from the sveighr of die 
mustard seed packed in. An equal average density^ in skull 
and cylinder is the objective of Breidnger^s technique 
(1936). Equal density in skull and c)'Iinder is indeed pre¬ 
sumed by all who measure the.skull contents by ihcirbidk. 
1e is presumed properly, and indeed normally in rhe case of 
those who use mustard seed, only after resting and experi¬ 
ment haye been used to ensure that cylinder reading and 
skull capacir>^ tallv.* Such tests require a waterproofed 
skull ot+ radicr^ more than ouc^ differing in size and shape* 
When rhe skull is completely filled with water and its 
conients poured into the measuring glass^ then, if there is no 
change in water Eemperature, die w^ater volume will be the 
same in both, unaflecEed by difFerciices of internal shape and 
surface* by die height ftom which it is poured^ the thickness 
of the stream, the amount of shaking and other fictors 
which affect the dcnsir\' of a granular material. The reading 
given by the cylinder will then be the true skull capadlyi 
assuming, of course, thai the brain cavity w^s completely 
filled with water and that none w'as lost and none added in 
the course of transfer to die measuring glass. The present 
paper deals svidi the practical problems of proofing the 
test skull efrcctively and suitably, and ensuring that when 
it is filled no ak pockets remain trapped in its recesses to 
reduce its water content. 

Stesvart (1934) described thus one method of proofing: 

To make a skull waiertigbi is a ctKiuitlcnbb tak. In the 
pmcni Andy the skull w^as fint seedDneii all of rhif larger 


fonimini, except the foranicu niagiitmi, filled with pLastiekiirp 
tJie bniirr surface painted with melied paraffin, ^nd niuUy the 
two parts rctmited with pjituEfin. 

Having prepared ten skulls in this way hi the United 
States Nadonal Museum, he used them to test a filling 
machijic designed by M. S. Goldstein- The mechanical 
filling of rhe skull with mustard seed was follo wed by rhe 
mechanical packing of its contents into the cylinder, and the 
density was varied, by vaiying the size of the funnel outlet 
through which the seed passed into skull and cylinder, until 
the cylinder reading agreed with the skulfs water capacity 
(seed density abouc 79S gm. per i,txxj c.c.). But die 
question still remained open wheEher the replacement of 
the irregular bone suri^c of the interior by a smooth wax 
surface affected the density of rlie seed thus packed in. As a 
control diercfore, he practised also a 'minimal packing^ 
method of filling until he contimied to get uniform results, 
again agreeing with the water capaciry {seed density about 
74? gm. per i,oc»o c^c.). 

The [W O methods thus dcicnbcd . . . weir next used on 
jiarural skulls of iiiikiK>wn Ciip^dty. The rewiln diircnpd 
astnmshiiigly In every ease, somcuiiia hy at diuch as 50 c.c., 
and always the higher figure was obtamol by the minuiid 
paddiig mnhchdL 

To Smhet mvestigare the cficei of surfiiee osi packing, five 
sectioned skulls were tested (table 4). With the two sectinns 
finniy fastened together, each skull was first tested ut the 
nafur^ state by the two nictbcxis; then , , . the intcmal 
surBoc was treaEcd with talr, shellac orparaMn. [With paraffin 
the resulc was as bcfbrc-1 ... Mo cite could be delitiitely 
established when talc was used in eomhinadon with shellac or 
teliuloid^ aJthoi^h it may possibly inracisc paeking digliily 
when used alone. Single applications of iJiE*ll3f or celliilaid do 
nofT form as thick a coacing on the bone as in the ease of 
paraffin, and to this fact is attributed the lescr efiect upon 
packing. Nevertheless, had suiieient shelUe or ccUdoid been 
applied, as when making 1 irJnc hahn, it ii believed that the 
efte would have been equal to that of paraBin. It xetm likely, 
therefore, that all packing methods ncpcfiding on itandard 
ikuHx, how'cver tn^e, muse give a cnnsidenhle ertur when 
applied to natural skulls. 
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This iiiclaiichol)r conclusion, k iiuy be noted, rest? upon 
two assunipdons: ihac the standard method so long 
souglit"—£.me that will give reliable and comparable 
results in the hands of dittcrent observers—muse invoke 
tight packing {for he had already found that loose pacldiig 
was unaffected by surface ebange^^); and that the proofing 
of a rest skull requires a thick layer of the prtHjfing substance 
OR its inner surface. If eiiliec ot these is unncccssarv' the 
conclusion can be avoided. 

Two yeafc later Breiringer published lus teclmique, and 
his packing was not right. Not waji it so loose as Stewart's 
'minimalt^bdng about 767 gnn per 1,000 c*c. 

The tcelinique was subjected to tests bv Stewart 
who reporrea: believe the tesLdts of chese trials sviU 

con^'ince almost everyone that; wdth the minor changes 
indicated, this method will yield sarisfacEory results cvxn 
withour personal instruction.' It svas [hen studied and 
tested by two of us in tliis country (Tildcsley and DaEta- 
Mijumder, 1944); we compared the available data con¬ 
cerning individual observationa] variability (as distinct 
from individual bias) in using Breitinger's technique with 
similar data regarding Macdon ell’s. The comparison 
suggested that the latter, which took twenty miimces pei: 
skull insread of five mhiuccs, was also more variable in its 
results. Both were designed to eliminate individual bias^ 
but in neither case was an adequate procedure worked out 
to ensure that the observer adopting the technique had 
achieved this, or would maintain it if achieved (and tests 
carried Out by von Bonin. 1934+ on MacdoncHs technique 
had shown that difTerTcnccs of bias arose). These safeguanls 
having now been added, we may hope that at last vve nave a 
good solution to the problem of filling. But as to the 
proofing of the test skulls necessary to [he technique^ we do 
not know whether a thick hiring of paraffin w^ax or other 
substance w^ould render rhem nrisicading guides or not: 
Stewart fbujid thaE with a densiw of the order of 800 gm. 
per T^ooo c.c. it would; of the order ol 75® h w'culd 
neit; but what of the order of 77O gm. ? To test this w^ould 
involve much labour, ft seemed better to consider other 
possibilities of proofing finit; for if a diick lining is after all 
not necessary I the labour is avoided. 

The method used by MoUison (l9p) w'ls as foUoss's: 

A fftoiig skull writh well picseoid eaivaru is. quite 
dry. suakfd in panffin w-as till the kmc his absorbed all it can; 
it U then left to cool. The superduom w'lx adhcmig to the 
siiriacc ja then soaped off with a wuodcti blade. This Lrearment 
rloses all ilii.' stnall for^nuiia in die bone and makd niosc of the 
sucuitn quire warmi^hr. The openings in rhe base of the skulk 
at [he badt of the orbits and m t\K lamina eribrosa arc closed 
with putty which ii smoothed down. The putty should nest, 
of course, project into the sfculh It will be haiml enough lu a 
few days for the skull to be mcd. A sfcxiU thus preserved is not 
alt^cd by being filled with water, and tlie process has this 
advaiitagc over the fbmier method of soaking^ in linseed oil. 
that one need not esepect it to dry out gradually and cause the 
putty to shrink and crack easily. 

MoIIbkjn doc^ not sav how hot he made the paratfin wax, 
hue the mention ot * superfluous wax adhering to eKc 
surface* suggests that it was at an}' rare not %'cry hot. 
Since 'superfluous wax* is to be avoided* I tried a modifica- 
ricii of his method, and have to tliank Mr. J, C. Trevor for 


putting rhe resources of die Duck worth Labonitory', 
Utriveisjty Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Cambridge* at my disposal for this and for the subsequent 
experimenr. He provided me with a srrong skull with 
well-knit sutures* from yvhich the face bones w^cre then 
removed. Having first rried out the idea wlrich Datts- 
Majumder and \ had mooted in 1944 as a possible solution, 
and foiiud it impossible* 1 imtnersed the skull in a pan of 
boiling paraifm wax, and kept it coveted with the paraffin 
for some ten minutes or sot I dicn lifted ir out. drained iE+ 
and left it to cool. 

Only a very^ thin film of \vax could be perceived on the 
outer surface, and the inner surface felt much as in die 
natural state; the effect on tight packing is likely to be no 
greater than Stewan found a single appLiearion of shcllae 
or celluloid eo have, and I camioE think there would be any 
effccc on medium packing at all. None but the smallest 
foramina were closed by it. but proofmi^ was easily com¬ 
pleted by applying soft putty* provided By Mr. Trevor* ro 
all OEhcr openings on the outside of the skull, including the 
sutures. Where water disclosed a small leak* this was easily 
closed by the puerj^ Time did not allow for it to be left to 
harden, as Mollison direccs, but it was tbund p(H5ible to 
measure the water conrenc without disturbing ir. if ihc 
putty were coated later with something impervious to air 
and to [he oil in the putty* die paraffin-soaked bone on die 
one side and the coating on the other should prevent 
it from drying out as Mollison describes. 

Before leaving the subject of proofing, however, it 
should be recalled diat Breiringer lonnd the hydrocohoid 
substance (Negocoll) perfected by Poller sriU better than 
the wax and putt)' which Ins chief had used earlier in the 
mamier described. Information conceniing its properties 
and uses* as given by Breitiiigcr (1936) and Schwarz 
(1929), is quoted at length by Tildcsley and I>atta- 
Majumder (1944). But tlris propriecary siibsEancc wras nor 
a\™ablc at Cambridge; and unnl its avaibbility h as wide¬ 
spread iliac of putty and paraffin wax* many cranio- 
merriscsi will be glad to make use of the btter. 

The next ta.sk ^s-as 10 measure the skull's water coiitcnt. 
Three of us, Mr, Trevor* Dr„ J. A. Keen of Cape Town 
University and myselfi each filled a erdwr by pouring 
in svaEcr from a jtig, the test skull in question being one 
that had come from the BioincEric Laboratory of Karl 
Pearson aiid w'as marked r,76o c.c. Filling the fore part of 
the skull first and taking all the usual precautions to avoid 
air pockets, we each in tuni got 1^760 cx^ as its water 
capacity^ And* as usual* there was no positive guarantee 
that we were quite right. Stewart (1934), after filling his 
prepared sk ulls w'ith like care, found (? with a spectroscope) 

a tew small air pockets » ^ . in the occipital region* and 
drilled small holes to allow the air to escape. To us it was 
not feasible either to derect or eo disperse it thus. But 
another method w^as tried with what seems to have beeii 
complete success. A bucker* nearly lull of water, was placed 
on a table so that the surface of the water was nearly on a 
level with the eyes of the scared obser\'er. The fore pan of 
the skull base was then let down into the water, basion 
hcriig submerged and opisthron held as neat the surface as 
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would pcnnit one to see rhit the water line cut aero® the 
middle of rlie foramen magnuin. The observer dowly 
revolved the skull about tbii v'^^atcr^line axis (having ro 
rise gfadiially to a staiidiiig position in doing so) until ic 
was base upward and the water had reached opisthiotL Ir 
was then let down further into the bucket and tilted and 
turned in everj' direction that could enable trapped air to 
rise in bubbles through the foramen magnum; as it did. 

■ The skull was now raised^ toramen horizontal; another 
person mopped up with a sponge the water in tlie inverted 
roo6 of the orbits and elsewhere on the skulh and added a 
little ro bring the water right up to die brim of the foramen 
magnum. The contents were poured into a measuring glass^. 
tluroLtgh a funnel Urge enough to present spiUing; and 
the reading was found to be iv 77 S The process was 
repeated by Mr. Trevor and Dr, Keen, each getrinu this 
same value. By submerging the skull we had been able to 
tilt it to anv extent necessary co let all ait pockets out, 
svirhouc at tfic same time letting other air in. The problem 
was solved, 

Nfltfi 

^ C5iie wonders if the prc^tins pEiuu u ever tested by tboM of the 
French school who will A>1 Jdw Broci'i prsctice of tneasuring^ 
capacity by lead sHiotx Dclleubich and Kaubnann (i 941]. finding, 
thai the mean value* obalned for two skull wim by shot and 
cylinder were from J7 m 95 c^c. higher than theue caJeuiated by the 
Lcc-Pcarson frurmut, a^uiiid ^ a muter of coufse that thc*e 
ducTcpande* muse be laid at the door of the formulx. They make no 
test* of tfie sboc technique; and this aldiough the fitemtufe of tlu! 
subject hi from time to time expressed dutmst of its acci4racy ever 
sinct Emil Schmidi (iSSa) found the average capacity of dnee 
lesi xkulli to- be So ex, moK by shot than by xvatcr, and Sir Wm. 


Tmnet (1884) esdmaEed that shot gave a capacity per ccnl. the 
hitter. On a series measured rcccndy an exces of 5-4 per cent was 
by Hambly (it 9^47}- 

* For rea^ns given elsewhere m Stewan'i paper, mechanic^ 
Eiling with the ^Idstcm machine wa$ found not to provide the 
answet to this problem. 
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“PYRAMIDS” IN THE UPPER NILE REGION 

by 

P. P. HOW£LL 
Sluhn JV/iVffd/ Strvice 


In the Nilotic area of die Sou them Sudan there 
exist a number of mounds, rather IcMiscIy described 
as "pyrainids/ which have a nmging religious significance 
to the tribes who tend them. These mounds ate built in the 
form of a concj iiid the material used is* for the most part, 
cattle ashes* cattle dung* cotton soil, clay and debris. In all 
cases the tradition of their origin is of some great spiritual 
leader of surprising oracular po wers who ordered its con¬ 
struction by tile people as a inonunient to fus name. 
Alternative tradiDon suggests that they are in lact the tombs 
of these men who were buried in or alongside them—often 
alive. The four such mounds of which I am aware arc 
briefly described below: a more detailed accounr will be 
publi^ed shortly in Sudm Nms md Records* 

1. Pumn Ayeml (*thc Mound of Ayeuil’), situated in the 
southern part of the island formed bv the Bahr El Zerai 
and the Bahr El Jcbcl and near to the banks of tlie ibniier* 
This mound is certainly of Dinka origin and has no associa¬ 
tion with the Ntier tribes of the surrounding area who 


occupied that coiintf}^ long after it was built. Its age is not 
easy 10 assess, but it was certainly in existence at the rime 
when the Luac Dinka were in possession of tile country* 
and there arc some indicariom that it was builc before their 
rime. A rough approximation, based on a cornparaiivc 
analysis of age secs* generations and the maps of early 
travellers, of the date of the first Gaweir Npcr invasion, in 
which the Lmc were driven across the river* is 1820. The 
pyramid b at any rate more than 150 years old. It is nowr 
very much weathered by years of heavy min; it stands 
about 50 feet high^ hut \v^ obviously much higher in it* 
original form. To one side is the grave of Aye nil Longar, a 
Dinka culture hero of widespread fame, and die reputed 
ancestor of the Ric* Dwor, Nyarraweng. Padang, Rut and 
Tlioi Dinka tribes. One version of the mythology con¬ 
nected witEi this mound suggests that it was buLk at the 
orders of Aycuil Langar himself The story^ tells of many 
years of toil* for which the reward of some people was 
deadi* their bodies adding to the ristitg edifice: another 

5 ^ 
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vcniuii suits that Iiuinjiii bodifs were used as pfups in the 
scaiToIding, the persons choacti for fob honour being 
burietl alive. Some f^inka, however, say diat it tvas built 
after Aycuil's death. The mound reniains a centre of great 
sanctit)', but bno longer attended w-ifo communai ^therings 
and ritual operations like that in the Dunjol, described next, 
2, TJie mound of Ayong Dit, known as Yielt 
This is situated in DurijoJ country tiortlt of Makkaf and 
remains foe central shrine of the Diiika of diai area* The^ 
materials used in its coiistnietioii are similar to those of 
Aycuil's mound* Every eight years a cercmoiiy known as 
yit/nnihd baiet takes place, when die mound b repaired and 


into fits of wild epileptic hysteria from which ciiicrgcd 
prophecies of surprising accuracy', both became symbols of 

to-ofdinatcd tribal rcristaiicc to foreign aggrcS!iiioTi;+ Gwek 
hiiitscif was killed iti baitlc w-^ith Govcnimcnc forces 
ben cadi tlie mound in 192^. (See Coriat^^ Gwek die 
Witch-Doctor and the Pyramid of I>engkpr/ 5 N./t.. Vol. 
XXn Part 2, and Alban, 'Gwek's ?ipc and Pyramid* 
SMR^, VoL XXJIJ, Pan u) 

4. Professor E%'anS“Pritchard 194^, p- 

meufions another niouiid in eastern Jikaiiv country. The 
sacred Mound of die Sliilluk Kings at Fashoda suggests a 
similar concept, though of much earlier origin, but the 
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I WpLtheied fomi and pioKfole origjrol form of Aycuil'i mmuid ; a. Jccdoml fonii of NBundeng-s otound; 
' 3.g : 4 , Irinka caiile byix 


cleaned and the people gather together for communal 
ufTerings to foe spirit of Ayong Dit. A 'New Fire cere- 
Diony is perforn’icdn at which eight btiils arcsacnnccot and^ 
said to bring fertility to women. According to local tradi¬ 
tion the mound was built over foe body of Ayong Dit, 
who, with his wife and ciglit bulls, was bricked up in their 
cattle byre by liis express orders. This ho^' is in general 
keeping with die Dinka form of‘king-hilling. 

3, The mound of Ngundcim, This is of Nuer ongm and 
more recent—it was built at the end of the last century''— 
but the concept was undoubtedly borrowed trom the 
Dinka. Ngimdcng was a leader oi great magical ptiwcre, 
through svhich he gained unusual authority over the Nuer 
of that area; he was thrown up like some diciator, ui 
a time of great adversity, when die Ntter were facing i le 
threat of foreign invasion, ftist by foe DeiTifo and ItUcr by 
foe present Government, He, and after him hb son Gsyk, 
who spent much time on die too of the mound and had an 
uncanny and much appreciated gift of throwing himsell 


momid b much larger and huts arc built on the t^m. There 
may well be other mounds in the Nilotic area of which 1 
am unaware* 

The mythology associated with these mounds leaves us 
no clue to the ori^n of the conception and of die form they 
lake. There is some conttadictioii in the stories also, for, 
as recorded above, it is suggiested in some cases that they 
were built by foe persons from whom they take focit 
name, in others that they were built as monuinciiis over 
the graves of these culture heroes. It might be argued that 
foe concept at any rate b a legacy^ of past contact with 
Egyptian civilization dirougb Nubia, an argunicnt which 
1 rnysclf dismiss. Their form suggests some similarity with 
the Arab gubbtt or tomb, but also closely rcscmbl« the 
Nilotic cattle byre. and. considering die Nilotics’ pre¬ 
occupation with cattle, this origin b more likely; moreover, 
they are sometimes referred to as catdc byres, Jn that case, 
both foe concept and the form may be of purely local and 
spontaneous origin. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PROCEEDINGS 


The Social Fitncfioti of AniKropology. t/-i Gispph 

ia iftf Imtkm hy E O. 3 

FthniJry, 194^ - . ^ 1 s 

The jpcdfically sdaicihi: task of onthrcipology m in 

cultural wpccts to "rcvral the fuutLimcnul lutiifc of human 
inrtuuiions the smictufc of wdery. the pnciical aopliiranofi of 
aniliropoltjgical (iita mcthoiis in the scpluticii oi Ac peobitiiis 
aiuciuhlc fo tfaU tMimetit now confiontitig the Tii^>dcni ^ «rld a 
of piriinonnr importance. While tjnesrioni oi origin* hutoncal 


ck'vxlopnienc and ctilmre contact cannot be ifpiorcd in ihe com¬ 
parative sjfuJy ofdvilizauon and the aiial>w of social ineckuimTu, 
at the motiicnr it would seem that attention may be conmnraied 
tiH>te profitably upon the port pbyed by cuiiaiiii, hcHefi;, insritu- 
riom and sanctions in the actual life of a aTnitn unity and its 
smictund sc.j1idarLn' and continuity* 

An examination of the function of myth and ritual in prmiidvc 
iockty shows how these dUdplim can be employed os intrgttal 
■elenienci in the complex systeni by which Ae members oi 1 group 
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m cfiablcJ m live togcihcr in m orderly maiuicf as m mic^sraied 
trtdcy. So far froni being a passing pkisc in a social order rapidly 
bccofiiing extiiiCTj the phcaoniem fepresenr a recurring teanirc 
whenever prccariouis ccmdldom produce a serne ot friistnirioii mid 
tnabiiifs' to cope with the prevailing situatiun by radonal thought 
and condua, tknee die persistence of rhe polidcaJ myit mid its 
asociared ideolog)^ m the present troubled state of the modem 
world. The fbnenon of anthropology in this connexion is both 
negative and podcive: it hm (a) to dispel hdse coiHrcpdfins under- 
1)^011; psnido-sdoitthe Tacia! tbeorics and economic diaiccdcsp 
ind the falladous hypoibn^ on which they are based; and (^} to 
tEse its influoicc to promote psychtdogical and cnlrnnl condirions 
in which this nn)ThDlDg^' does not readily tmd a place. 

An examination of the basic prmciplcs ot social organlzaiion 
and stnreture in primitive sodecy shows that die core of ail sound 
coniniund life is centred in a stable and harmonfom family as the 
nucleus, and extended to the wider relam^ru of the triKil tcllow- 
sliip^ with their respccfive instiruttom and sanctions acting as a 
consolidating dymtnic. Nomiihstanding the ditficulties of 
applying these principles to a complex njodem communit)^ with 
iti inevitable ailTctentution of hmctiotis, powers, status and 
mponsibilidcs^ they indic3.te the approach ot anthropology' to the 
problem and die contribution it can make towards its solutioii. 

The PtehistoHc Cultures of the Zhob and the Indo-Iranian 
Connexion. By Ca/eijcf D. /f. D.S.O., O.B.K 

^uMij-irary 0/ a CcpfUffUJiirarij^n ts ihe zo 

The part of norch-cistem Baluchistan htiowti as the 
Zhob is potently of the geeatest importance to the solution of 
the problems of Indian prehistory. Among a nuiuber of sites 
containing the temams df early occupation, the most important 
are Rana Chimdii^ near Loralai^ Feriano Ohundai^ near Fen 
Sandeman^ and Uabar Kot, These sites yield a vau range of painted 
pottery' Govrring a considerable period of dme, and they oAcr 
greater possibilides for bridging the gaps in our knowledge chan 
any others yet foumi. The omy artetnpi to produce stratified 
chronology at these sites is that of the late Brigadier J-, Ross at 
Rxtta Ghundai^ published in the iMffrpf Studies 

(Vol. V, No^ 4., 1946), widiout which any study of the remains now 
available would have been mere conjocTure. Assisted* however* by 


this most imficaitant piece of work, a study of a considerable 
number of painted sherds^ for the most parr Ironi Ram Ghundai 
and Pcriaiio Ghimdai, gives an impression that there was an 
unbroken tradidon of pottery painting from very reniopc times 
down to the early cenrurics of the Ghfutim era. Pottery^ which 
w^ij conieinporary w^ith the Amri^ Harappa and Jhukar periods 
of the Indus Valley is indicated^ also pre-AnuJ poEtcry. Portery 
which may equate widi Trihui ware is abo disritiguidLble* and 
there arc a number of late fabrics which may wxll serve to bridge 
the gap and Lurk up with pottery identical with tlut aMignable to 
die early hiitoric period found throughout North-West India. 

The cultures of the Zh^■^b arc as yet ra ther lacking in substance* 
being represented mainly by pottery' types, but what we can 
obstfve indicates cuitiiral movements from Iran. There is nothing 
to ifaow that the so-called Haiappa Culture of Harappa* Mobenjo- 
daro and Chanhu-daro I passed this way^ All the evidence so fir is 
of peasant cidtures of the Amri type, sira as were succeeded in the 
Indus Valley by the fiiiMlcdgcd urban Harappa Culture* as 
wimess the evidence of Dr. Mortimer Wheeler s recent excava- 
ciorts at Hatuppa, Such remains as there are of the Harapp Culture 
in the Zhob arc due to the Harappan sc^ttlcment at Dahar Kcr. 
The Harappa Culture would appear to liavc arrived by sea, as it 
has none of the tranbm chanctetrstics of the cultures of the 
Indo-Inmun border lands^ The Quetta-Loralai-Kalai area roedved 
impulses from Iran probably via both the northern route, Kerman- 
Siitan-Kandahar, and the southern one, Baktin-Bampur-KuUi, 
over a Very" long period, down to the arrival of that ciim-burial 
&lk whose rmiains are traceable from Chiga Xabud in Western 
Iran CO Moghul Ghimdd in the Zhob, and who also may help to 
£ll the gaps in the history of the centurin of the fint mtOcn- 
nium s.c. Pedano Ghimdai can be classed as a red ware area, but 
this is emplutically not the case with Rana Ghundd, Sue jangal, 
Moghul Kila and other sires dusicring round Lotalaip where there 
is a great range of colourp quasi-bulT wares being in great 
abundance. 

Hjtcavarioo ts needed at Rma Ghundai, Pertano Ghundai and 
Dahar Kot to clear up certain defuiitc problems* such as the 
itratigrapliiiia] posidon of a painted grey warCj one of the few 
types which is conmnin to all ihtee sites. The present situadon in 
Pakistan is iuch that there is small likelihood of such exeavadop 
beuig achieved in any but a remote and unpredictable dimrer 
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Freedom ecid CivRlxntiuEu 8y Branidau^ 

(Alien mid Dnu'rji), 1947, xiv^ 3J&. PnVc 
Since the rtic df Nadou^ SucLalum+ Msliiiov^Tki was a 
irauk and aedve oppontxu, devoting rspecial attcncioii to an 
amlyfis of war, and of ^dirDnic prcpircdncss for war in the interests 
of war.' From his drads and mpplcmcnts thU book has been 
eompletcd by his widow\ Though Maiinowjki did not live to see 
the collapse of the Nazi system* die w hole of his argument remains 
appbcabk to any luntl.ir orgatiizadon^ present or pur. and will be 
valued as a clauical exponkioEi of its theme: all the more cogent 
because it follows tlie problems of dtedom and of civilizadon uitu 
those primidve societies which the author knew so indmandy. It 
is* indeed,, tiie appUcatEUti of hindamcnraj anthropological tesearcli 
to practiral life. 

By ^erdom, it is here ihow'n* a mcain that a man may iuiiiatc and 
forecast a coufSe of action, employ the relevant methodi and lueani 
Ibr its achievimiciit* and himself benede by its remits. Its ifitimate 
leladutt IS at Doce obvious to culture, w hich h the sum total of such 
ptojccts, procedures* and fhutiou, Freedoui has been interpreted in 
many w'ay's* svhich are here compared and analysed. It does not, and 


carincH:* mean unlimiied choice, for mam cxisQ only in society, and 
his defies and tifons* from inEmey onwards* art conciolled and 
inodiEcd by his assodadDU with odier people. But it is a primary 
attrLbutc of man* and every advance in the control of the surroundr- 
ings is an cnhanccmenE of this primary freedom-nhe use of fire* 
the making of impknleritTi, the acquisition of a wider range of food 
and shelter. Fr-eedam may be restricted by natural catastrephn, and 
abo by dchbetatc testraints imposed by other men, either for the 
attainment of a w'lder j&eedom by concerted action under more 
iTTCEdligeiit directEon, or for the personal ad^rantage of those who 
achieve comrol of the mcaus of emture and employ them to eniorce 
their own desires and convemence. 

All direction aral co-orduiahoii of projects and methods toivards 
corporate benefits iiiyolvo die conception of authority (p. i ifi), the 
power of taking iiiitlafivc and makiiig dedsians, of eontroUing the 
insmimeiitalirtcs and of dotributing the mults. In prijiiitive: 
societies, though there are arbitrary and oppressive individoah, 
there is little opportunity to misuse antharity and ample sifeguatdi 
against abuse among kimmen aud neighboufs all Libituaied 10 
traditional behaviouTp which changes only rarely* slowly, and fey all 
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but As culcufc becomes more complex, a flinher 

^fcg;iiird fcsolu tioni the divcrsiiy of occup^tioni, whereby a nun 
h<u 1 uiJoT choice of opporriuiidcs And comes under specific 
cuHcoss which ift not ^pphc^ble to all bis tribe-matei, but alTccf 
hii ciw^n relactojis lo those others and to the society as i whole. 

Sifniiarly, the raiceptions of value (p- 124 .) and owneiship 
{p, uS) go back into animal bduvioiir: and valuei determine the 
whok course of human actiem^ for drey are rlie * uiccntive to elfan ^ 
(p. 131 ), with 'cquis'ilcnce m utility' (p. Tjl), and arc 'fundamental 
to- order/ The way in which values are established h thus "one of 
the Tnain instalnjeuts in freedom or bondage* (pr 137 }- 

Every man aoniuires in society* however dm pie, a "secotKl tiaiUFe/ 
supemripQrScd on his anhnaJ nature, a body of acquired responsei 
under the impact of this 'cultural dcterinijiiim/ The freedom of his 
tribal or narioiia] culture is coulerTed on him by educarioEa, whereby 
he leaius to form his purposes, acconiujg 10 his natural equipment 
and predispoHtion, Here the variety of possible and nxoguited. 
purposes offers marc and more abtiiidaiit choice, or Irecdom in 
actions with each stage of profidciicy a man eanses imo Qesh 
relations with adier tEieii, in age groups, ctalt groupj^ marriige atid 
JO fnrth. En primitive communities there is Utile or no restriction of 
chojoc or of access 10 training, Such restrietiotis follow the control of 
equipment and facilities by 1 group or class widiui the community, 
culminating in the rcsourcelcss coudiiion of a slave or an 'uih- 
enaployed" person, or the dcpcndams of a ccutnltred system of 
prc^uciion. 

Freedom consequciiily advances and wideiu tbeough organiza¬ 
tion, 50 long Ai urganizaEioEi and its imtioitions contribute to the 
general good. Tliis u a matter on whidi dierc has been ntuch 
confused and prejudiced thinking- All imiiiutiorLS have tbetf 
"charter'^ w^hich ddhucs their aim, their mode of action and their 
function in producing results: it prescribes also the exetcisfl of 
authority among its meosbers and the controls meidenial 10 ihe 
power which auihoriry confers. The more numerous and dearly 
defined the chattets and institutioni, the more ftnnly knit is the 
whole society in mutual interest and $uppon and the less liable to 
d>c dangers of conctmEr^ted piiver. 

Tlie msururioiii within a snckty cotifronE us with the fuiietions of 
Iaw% front che " natural * laws, which limit our mad« of nuttidon 
and progression, to the social oboervanccs within each tribal groupK 
no less cogent in evqry activiiy aud aspect of freedom, and most 
easily apprehended in the working of insrifuiions. HcrcK however, 
appears a distiniitian between norms of condua leading to the 
freedom of safety and elficiciit action, under iioinial conditions, and 
those unifomiicies of conduct imposed by aUEbority and enforced 
by the exercise of power w^hich are inspired by abnormal situatioiii 
of whidi the mosE frequeni and disastrous is the abuse of power Eot 
personal or panJal ends. Or the crisis may result from ilic misuse ot 
power elsewhere by an aggreSMir confnnuiiity, provakuig counter¬ 


measures of defence svhicb, even if they are succmfiil, ofrer aU sorts 
of opportimides for misuse after the crisii is over. The icit of a free 
cuirurr is its pro vision for the avoidance of such crises, and in general 
for the control ofpowTr; and on the other hand, the mori dangerous 
restrictions of freedom of culture result tiom limitations of access to 
authoriEy and its instruments, the apparatus of pow cr. Here arisen 
the problem of discipline, supetriuaus while tilings go ooruially* btic 
indispensable ha a criiis, and liable to leave a disastrous aftermath. 

In the modetn world uuEfs dependence on mechanical device 
(p. 215) raises special problenii, when uniformity can only be 
secured by compulsion, and efficiency by the concentration of 
power. A coiupieuow instance is the mechanical dutribution of 
commands and of informadorL, which can only be contrajled by 
freedom of speech, and scparaiion of propaganda from or^aniiatioii 
for vioiente. k is a Special case of rhe same need for separarion of rbe 
principal fuiicriotis of authority which has already ^merged in regard 
to imrimuons geiu?fally. 

Malinowski's expert and ly^mpathetic knowledge of early forms of 
socfcCEy leads him lo an important anaj^'sis of what he calls ‘ proto- 
democracy,^ and to a camparison of this W'ith the mature 
democracks of modem peoples. And rliis leads on 10 the funda¬ 
mental dlsdnction berween tiie "tribe-iaadon/ with unilbrm or 
kindred cultures and minimum occasion for rhe JnEcrveiicion of 
authority and its use of forec, and the 'rnbe^staic/ in wiiich* for 
w^hatever hLstoncal reason, authority furnished with force has 
become esEabUshed at the expense of Uic autonomnui inititudons 
and their jpeolic freedoms. There is here a potiskai freedom* side by 
side with the cultaral—economic, reUgious. artistic and the like— 
wliich is hindanieiital and needs the most ccuistant vigilance; foi 
it is coticerned with tin: coEiirol of power. Under [iie given conditions 
of danger* powTr is indispei^blc* but it is itself a lupremc danger. 

These arc outstartding puints in a cIoae-kniE argument full of 
strikiEig phrasci and sidelights on current and historical problems. 
What is central is die demonstration of the relation bctw'ccn fret^ 
dom and culture. 'Culture g;ivei freedom to man Ui that it allows 
him to comrol his destinies" [p. 519); nud ^freedom has been the 
ptcrcquiiilc of all cuusiructive w^ork in the maintenance and 
des'clopmeut of culture' (p. Jao). Freedom is ou aitributc of acrion; 
but all action is a temporary luircndcr of freedom. Such mtrimic 
restraints, however, are distinct from those imposed by the abuse of 
power. Where institutions discriminate, or enforce membershipt 
freedom, though ciilrnrally establishech is abrogated: " freedom dies 
when human nature is denied to uian" ip. In a free state* thcrc- 
foren authority exercises indirect rule, snpetvmng insrituEiona] 
autonomy by legalized use of force (p. jzS). And between free Stales 
the pre%'etitioii and outlawry of war can otily be cEfected by similar 
procedure within a commonwealth of peoples. " The w'orld must 
choose between a state of intemarionaJ anai^y or of intematKinal 
law* (p, 336). JOHN L. MVaES 


AMERICA 


Medie val AitierJcan Art, By PM Ki /ciiitn. Ntw Vprfcr 1^44 t 
LoffJun (Alflnmffofl), Voh 1+ pp^ xu\ 4I4S 
PP- Jud Jigt. 3 ^p/jrft. iVhT Sa^'jo 

It is safe to say that the attisric achkvementf ot the 
American Endions before Columbus arc as yet insudidundy recog¬ 
nized by art historiani. Atdueologists and " Amcritanists* are aware 
of them but havc+ generally speaking, been less cohccmcd with 
jKthetic values than with the ptoblcms of ditonoiogy and cultural 
reJatiomhips, of iKhi 3 ology or functiortal inierprciaiion. The 
general public, and students of art in particular, have hardly had a 
£sir oppoEtunity of assessing the x-iihetic quality of the Aincrindian 
arts in their full range and varietyp and caunoc be blamed for 
filling to realize the remarkable contribution wliuch they have made 
to the sum total of mans arusEic heritage. The arclio^ological 
literaEure is ttM> scattered for easy reference by the rum-speirialist, 
and luch popular expositions as T. A. Joyce's .Ifjyd jitJ Mfxkm /Iff 
(now unfotttmatdy out of priEJt) or H. U. Pocring^s - 4 rf Amieni 
PcfM are restricted to their specific regions within the condnenE. 

The uct-d of a work of more generous dimensions has long been 


folt and has at last^ one may hope, been satisfied by Mr. Kelaiien's 
splendid volumes* in which the author rightly claims to olfer us, for 
the hru time in a single work. 3 comprehensive panorama of pre- 
Columbian art in all its brauty^ and variety from Arizona to Pcrel- 
The elfoct of thli large assemblage of carefully choicn Qlusrrations is 
extremely impressive even to riie specialist; to anyone unJumiliar 
with the subject it wik be a ti^vclatiqn, and can be tmrescrvedly 
commended to the notice of all lovers of art. They can hardly fail to 
be stimulated and delighted by the force and originality of ehc 
sculpture, the frne seme of design in the decorative work and the 
exquisite craftsmanship of individual pieces. Although the fbh 
sigiiifiunee of sculptures and paintings inspired by exotic and 
iiiipcrtectly understood religious ideas may elude us, ihidr inherent 
artistic quahrics arc earily and uiuvcrsally appreciable. This is the 
more rcEiiarkable when ivc remember tliai the indigenous dvilizj- 
EEotu of America developed io complete isolation froui thtiseoE" the 
old worlds and liad no common idis^ogics or traditions. 

The author is primarily ati art historian. His long previous 
cxperietice as a student of EuTopean and Oriental art enables him to 
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take i brp^d view iuid givet autliDniy to hh 

judgincm^ He h^i «;leet4Ni che lubjecQ for hii 969 iIltiuraEiDiu with 
diKTitninjtionp and has ill many insiaiKCS phocograplied wctl-kiiown 
pieces Crciiii aspect in order ro emphafize special qualidcs 

of dedgn at form. Na doubt there arc oniissioiu frotn his 
which will be regretted by some; but with so wide a held of choice 
thii is inevitable and one must concede that few, if any» of the 
ilJii&tjatiom iail to justify their inclusion. The juhjecU have been 
chosen firom dghry-four museums ^md private coticetions in the 
Uniied Spates, Mexico, dential and South America, and Europe; 
aiany of them arc published here for the first Hnie- in additiun 10 
these ‘ipeernicns,’ there are fifty-ii?t pblcs illLisCrating impottani 
niooumciiti and architectiinJ 5it«. 

The iliustratinns occupy die whole of the second volume and form 
the core of the woric. Ready reference is ptovided tor, an excellent 
catalogue giving the soufte of each objeei; and a register of all the 
museums and coliccnom Croui which the material has been drawn 
enables the reader to ^ at a glance the extent to which they have 
severiUy contribured. Naturally enoughp American museums arc the 
most numermui but ihe Briti^ Museum is well represented, and 
Paris, Madrid, Viettna atid Bcrliri have all made their contribution, 
though in the case of the last-named it is surprisingly snraU- 

Tbe first volume contaiiu the text, in which the auihor gives a 
detailed desetiption and analysis of each of the objects illustrated, 
niaiiJy Gt>m an ^hcric point of view'. Herein he breaks mutch new 
gmnid^ alshough there is certainly an dcjneiu of suhjeedvity in 
ionie of his hitcipretations. In some of the plates two or more 
objects have been grouped ic^cther for the purpose of comparing 
divergent stylLitic trratincnis of simitar Lheiiics. 

llic subjeci naaftcr is arrauged under the following headings, 
each of which forma the title of a separate chapters architecture, 
sculpture, pottery, textiles* metalwork* jade and scmi-predoui 
uoncs, murals and mannscrfpts* inbccDanDDUs arts, facets of daily 
life. Each chapter is fumhlicd with its ow'n intrrxluctioti* and is 
subdivided iiito five regional groups proccediug from tiorth to 
south, Southwotcjni Stares, Mexico, Maya, [nTetlying Area 
(fjr. Honduras to ColonihiaJ and Andeaii Area (chicHy Pern). This 
coiuisicnt arrangeTiicnt is cxtriziiiely convcnienl for refereticc. The 
designation 'Interlying Area' is perhaps open to the objection tlut 
it is not self-explanatory; but no suitable term is available 10 cover 
this area, unkxs atur might speak of the ' Isthmian States/ 

in two intfoductory cliaptcn the antlioi* summarizes with 
admirable lucidity the unique positinn of pre-Columbian America 
in rdatimi to world hisinxy, and the factors which determmed the 
individual character of its art, Thi-je chapters supply jurt the kind of 
oriciutation that the general rrader tiA^ to enable him to cuter 
intelligently into the novel field of experience that awaits liinu 
Iti a concluding chapter the author discusses the vexed question of 
* independent evolutkm* with reference to the development ol 
Amcri&n dviliratioti. He lends no support to ^fautasik coujccturts' 
of old-world connexions, and describes apparent nmibritici (or 
'scmbbntes,' ai he oaEi them) as * optical illutions/ In this he agrees 
w ith the auEhoritotivc opinion of moat aiuhropoIngUts- 
Spacc forbids cktailtxi discussion of mdividu^ pieces- But among 
the illujtratious one might selra a few for special commendation of 
their artistic merits. Sudi ate the Aztec figure icuipturci [PI. 60, 
Tarascati potiety figures ( 1 ^ 1 , tJl-lJj), paitued pottery from 
Arizona [ 1 * 1 . loi, tOj) and Mimbies (Pi. 106, lu;), from Cctdc 
(PI. 14^, 147), Moduea portrait vases from Peru (PL i59» t 6 o}, 
Olmec jade HgitrinQ [Pl. asaii-* 15 jd), and itOne P*p® *^™m 
Ohio mounds (PL 296). Ii is a pity that no rcpraducticifu in ecdour 
have bten mduded. Tlic beauty of the Peruvian textiles and 
fcitherwork, of the polychrome pottery^ fitim Codf or Nasca^ of of 
the mural paintings and codices of the Maya and Mexicans [to 
jncnricHii only a few examples)- rcskidcs t-o a large extent in the gaiety 
and hamiCMiioiis blending of thdr eoloura, and cannot be properly 
appreciated iii monochrome. 

A fiiul point concerrw the title of tJiu work. It is true that the 
period of its subject nsatier eortesponds broadly W'Uh the Middle 
Ages of the old workL Tiicrtvh aho a kind of medi^evaJ^—one might 
even lay a Gothic—flavour about mucdi early American a«.- 
NevETthekts, the term '' mcdlES'aJ' has become 10 charged with the 


special Imphcationi of its Euiopcan context that it ranuot be trans¬ 
ferred to a new'one without doing some violence to cstshltihed usage. 

However that may be, there can be no differeiicr of opinion as to 
the value of this ouruanding contribuijnu to Autrricati studi». 
It u unquestionably the brat general introdiictioii to the subject for 
the stuefrnt of art, and will be found extrnmtly useful as a work of 
reference by the specialist. It ^ould fitid a place in every library and 
TnuxeuEn which is concerned w^th the history of art or of Amerira- 

H. j. IIRAUN HOLTZ 

lodiMOS before Colurtibus t Twenty Thousand Years of North 
Atnertriin Hutory revealed by Archeology. Hy Pant S. 
MmHh, L Quimb/ urrd DmtM CdWirr. Chir^ AW. 

Hisi. A^uirti.ifi (UmVrrjrVy ofOiki^if Ptrsf): Lcrndtui (C.L\R), 
1947. xxiiK 5&z; tiz iHm. dad i ndpdpei map, U.K, pfkt j jj. 

North American prehistory, extending from the dose of the 
Pidstoccnc to the early nineteenth century a. 0 .., ptMcnS a richly 
diversified field which ii being worked by an ei:iergetic and con¬ 
stantly augmented body of art:h.aMDloglsrs. The devdopment of 
tree-ring dating has fiirtiidsed a predsicirt tool by means of which 
absoluce dtrotiology has afready been earned hack, in parti of the 
SonthwesE, to A.D. 217 . Beyond that point tn the Southwesi^ and 
throughout other areasK chronology reinaka largely relative and 
hypothetical; but overall correbtion of die accumulated data has by 
now made possible the sketching in of some son of continuuiti for 
human activity in the New* World. In particular, the tentative 
bridging of the gap beiweai the Folsom and the atchaic oiltura, 
through the Gochiic and its apparent derivatives, represents a niosi 
iniportaiit advance. 

Indfam hcjbtc Cdfuttibits sets out to suminatize the whole of this 
work for the Lyman and student beginner* omitting only the 
imperfectly invcstigatccl areas of nDrcheni Canada and the Middle 
Atlaiitic SnboarcL (The ' Coluiubiu* of the title h a convenient 
expression for 'Eurupcasi disrurbanoe,' since iiouble indigencms 
developments orcutred. cspcdally in the nmund-buildiiig regions, 
well after 1491.) Part I h devoted 10 archaeological aims and methods, 
Am-rrican Indian origint and popular fallacies; l^an 11 to nnees on 
techiuqun in stone, copper, btine* potcery and textiles, witb a usefid 
addendum on aboriginal trade: and Part III to the earliest horizons. 
In the succeeding chapters some i JO culture! or periods are sepa¬ 
rately ddcribed, and their arrangcracni iu a four-page chroivologicil 
chart is the principal friiiruce of the brief “Conclusionir' The catalogue 
of cultures is systematically arranged tn rabujar fonti, but is wTitren 
in langufge which in striving for siniplidty becoincs mincccssarily 
repetitive and occasionally coiitradirtory, ^^ere the deicriprifni of 
artifacU is supported by abundant illustration, as in the South¬ 
western chapters, the nictiiod itsdf is adequate; but for irtany areas 
[among tlion, disappoTiltingly* titOM of the Mississippi draitiagej 
UlusEratioii Is scauty or absent and it is frequently difftculi to appre- 
cute the detail! of divergenoe bctw'ccn one culture and another. 
The auihot! have not succeeded in avoiding what ihcy eall 'arid 
reading/ and only the most devoted laynian is likely to stay the 
course. 

The introductory chapter on lltliic tediniquc^ nsight have been 
much more sattifattory had the recent work of Knowles come to 
the autiiort' auetition. The accompanying figuje (j) hai been Copied 
from Holmes by an anist whose iinfamiliariry with the subject has 
allowed Itini to olrer derails to the point of rendering k practi-cally 
valuclcscL 'Hie metallurgical nptes arc better but deal only with 
copper; one w'ould have wdcouicd some discussion of the work hi 
tilver and rncreoric irou listed widiout comment under Hopewell 
and Dorret Eskimo respectively. 

Withal* the book is of value in briiigliig togethej- a mass of widely 
scattered mtormation. The authors show commendabk reserve 
towards claims for high anriquity, and indicate plainly what h 
conjectural. Source! are given at the foot of each section and die 
complete bibbography fill! iw^enty page!^ Mudi of the material 
used ho! btxru publtih^ during the war y^ar?^ some as late oi 1946. 
These telctcnccs, in conjunaioii w-ith tile e.xhauitlve imlex, will 
serve the profcstinnal anthropologisr as m admirabk directory' to the 
original published work on any given area. 

GEOFFREY TURNER 
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An Album of Mmvn ArcbitectuK. By T^imJ 

CtffflfjjiV ifiStitiithvj iff HWr&PjgfeW^ 1946, 
f^P- 5 ® phtcsy mitp iftiii 39 Jri^s. 

This ii a bnutiful book, witb pcriptnaivc drawm^ by 
the author of A 5ck^tif>Ti of the niust tJTifKmant Maya muii ai 
mtofcd. The restoration^ tuve bwu made with caudon, so ai to be 
as accurate a* possible, and the doubtful elements of the tcsioratioii 
are duly noted. The sekeiion lus bccti well done and is accom¬ 
panied by a useful conimciitary, Mus ProskuurLJcofflias personally 
vmtpd several of the sites. She tmeea by thwe rxampks the growth 
and propressof the architecture from the early buOdings at Uaxactun 
throueh the 'Old Empire/ the dries of the Rio Dee area+ die Puuc* 
Chencj, Ujcmal and Chkhcii Iraa, At die end is a very iuccresring 
discussicin of Struaurc A—V at Uai^actun- 
Thc conmienLiry is instrLictivc, eapedaHy the empluris on the 
use of lime mortar by the Maya builders, svhich in fact made the 
srruaurci into nmnoliths. and it is shown how this nierhod of 
construction made what arc called 'corbeUed arches,' which were 
not r^ly arches or^ usually, corbelled, aj the support of the weight 
wai eirtircly due to the monolitbic cnnsmietion; and emphasis is 
alwi ripfitly laid on the divergence of the Maya metliodi of building 
fruiii chose of the Old World. Although the book is pruriarily 
intended to give a general idea of the ju^'ct to ndii-spectaluts and 
Li easily undcmaiidable by anyone, yet the speeiahsi will hud the 
general of the subject innmctive and ebri Tying. One U gbd 

to see rhac the author uses the Gooduiaii-Thompson chronology 
and that the dating is evc^'whttc accvnatCr 
On more general qiicariom the rc^ieivct is in agreeuicist with the 
author that the dbappearaiicc of the limsccd cultured niling class is 
quite suthcieiu to account for the non-ctccticni of nioniimenti. One 
might add that a change of rcLgious opinion might accoum for it: 
in both Afglsanisran and Java diere are many Duddhist rcinams, 
sonic tif great size and beauty^ but the pTcscnt popubrion of both 
CDtJiiTrin is Mahaniincdan and has northing to do with them. No 
cJicorist has ever found it necessary 10 aitribuie the dtwppearancc of 
the artcienc builders to rnigratLonH cxhzrminarion Or pesfilmcc. A 
limibr siniaiion exists in Egypt and the Near Eaa, 

RICHARD C. E. LONG 

The Pueblo Indhini of San lEdefonso. Sy If'/ritnuir, jVclv 

[CohntrAt'd Uiii'v. ; O. 1947- *^4- 

Prifc $ 3 , 7 ^ 

The bic Mr. Whitman and his w^ife paid four visits to 
San lldefonso between 193A and igjpp and at his death left an 
lanfinishcd bunk which Mrs. Whitman has edited. The pueblo has 
only 129 inhabitants and the authors were able to get the life history 
of tiiaiiy of them, observing in dciail their reUtiotu 10 one aiiothcr 
and 10 sodet^^ in gpietal. The men cultfvaDc^ while the women 
foUosv what is^ for theiiu the recently introduced occupation of 
making pottery for sale; cliis has made them lets dependent on their 
husbands rhan Ibrincrly. The people are in general quiet, industrious 
and law-abiding, and keep themselves to thcmselvra to a gre.« 
t.eteiit m spite of the iinpaci of cIvilizatLon. Superficially’ Catholi¬ 
cized, they retain their cariier neligioi], but nmch ot ia ritual a kept 
secret. The pueblo is divided into two nioiedcs. Summer and 
Winter. The laiier is now much reduced, but formerly * Wiuier 
Cadque was tii charge during the l^l and whiter; Summer Cacique 
during die spring, sum mar and early fair {p. 12). RAGLAN 

PApago Indian Religion. By Ruth . 4 f. UndrihiiL V'lvfc 

(Cp/wfldua Onii'rrrify JVcjj), 194A. ^4^50 

Dr, Undcdiilt has given us pages of almcrst entirely 
unworked ajid uninterpreted fieM data. In that fact lies bach 
the strength atid the weakness of her book. Tlie long dcicription of 
riles, for the niorst part taken from infotmanrs, and ihc long iraiJS- 
literations of i'apago ritual poetry and song fit mto the scheme of the 
woikers in the American South svim who follow m the shoes of 
F-td c Clews Parsoru, and will be useful to them for tracing the 
diffusion of traits, ceremonks and song motift throughout the 
ApzOtia--Ncw'-Mevico--SonoTa area, Thegra^'cst fault of the book 
as ethnology is that the time lactor is not dearly deluuircd. Practices 
of over half a century' ago arc inextricably interniiiiglcd with the 


ceremonies and riiiub which the author saw in Papagucria tn the 
early naictccn-ihuTfos, 

To the social anthropologm there are the uiefcst glimpsn of 
uitcxplored social structure: at least onec in ahnosi aB the ntu^ 
each individual mutters the tenn of his kinship to the ceremonial 
leader or to bis neighbour. There arc a few allusions to euring by the 
powTT of children, ktiowTi to be inipottant among Papago, but 
nowhere ii there any hint that this subjeet mighi be profhably 
investigated ai anything but an aapcct of the ceremony itself. The 
filial chapter, labelled VAcmliuration,' is entirely inadequate for a 
study of ckilture contact: there for the first rime the auihor men- 
rioiis the Catholic tradirton which dates back 300 years. In two 
final paragtaphs shc dismisses the one-room E*mbytef^nehiirdies— 
niaiiy wich native ministers—which dot the reservation. 

As it is presented, then, the book is of littk interest to anyone not 
mneemed with and already versed in Southweitem Lthnology* to 
which it is a contrihucioii concerning au easily accessibk: but hitlc- 
known people. PAUL J- BOHAN NAN 

Santa Eutiliz : The Religion of a Cucbnmatiii IndUn Town* 

By O/'u'iT Uttk\ cf Chka^ i^ihL Authfop., pjhn(^ 

Srrkj. Umu. ^fCkkaj^o Pnrts ; C.U.P.t 1947 Pp- 
2 H, 2IS (this. 2 ffldpaj[jrr pnjJpS iffld JVii'ff SJU. 

5 *ipjjj a study of a Mayan ooiiin>unit>' in the Cucliuiuarin 

highlands ofOuatemala. La Fatgo gathered the material for the book 
in lyja when he spent about dx riionths in the town with his 
assistants Doiiei. He therefore describes the community as it was 
before rosdi had been built into the aiea. Ladino influence was 
already marked throughout rhe economic aspert of life, but the 
Kanhobal^speakiug Indians, who mitnumhered rhe Ladino in the 
town* still rerained a discinctive culture which La Fargc calls ^Recent 
[ndbn.* Tliis he dehnes as a 'itabiliied oihure evolved during the 
last diree centuries* froiti Maya and Spaniili Colotiijl ekmenl^ The 
composite origin of the cultures is clearly apparent in the religbtu 
life of the town. According to La Fargc— 

The form and some of the content of Chrisrianhy have been 
grafted upon a fundametitally Indian religtous philosophy, and 
a vast bcwly of lurvivaU has been brought under the sanction 
of the Chiistbii God. , , * The rciuJiant niPtrure h known 
to fhe Indbiu as * Christianity.* lu their view die Ladtnm and 
even die prints possess an uiconipletc rdiBion, lacking the 
vital elements known by them undet the general term of 
'the oiHoni/ the ways of doing peculiar to them— 
and always involving elements noi found in orrliodox Christian 
practices^ 

This religion » supported by a body of myth of an equally composite 
lutuiie. 

The reviewer ia no specialise in Mayan matters, and Cannot 
criticiEc the hook from this angk. The student of pdtmi: change w-ill 
hnd much to interest him in the synthesis of Christian and Maya 
elements into a comples whole svhich hnds its expreuion in the 
private worship of the family and in the ^public* worship of wb^t 
La Fargc refers to as 'the religious adnunistraiimL' This pubDc 
worship is an esoteric one carried mu by odiculi chosen by the 
principal leaders of the town. It u concerned prindpally with the 
agricultiiral i:yclc and with the well-being of the crops^ though it 
tufLcriutu also on riuial oceaxiom derived from the Christian 
calctidar. La Fargc bas some interesting speculations as to the 
origin of ibis rchgioua oflacuilclom which parallch closely the 
Kcubr adminiitratioii of the town. In view^ of the osmeric nature of 
both the otgamzation and its activiiies, ftom which es'eo the 
ordinary Jndiaii is excluded, the gaps in the desetiption of the Htuah 
performed and of their symbolism arc not surprising. The infoniia- 
cion on the lamily ritual u fuller^ bur ii is rcgrcnablr that more 
atrmtioii w^as not paid to the social orgaju^tiou at the familial level, 
since upon this hinges an uiiderstanding of the ritual itself 

Of paiticubr intefesr is the survival of the old Maya calendar 
among both laymot and ritual leaders. Both the and the 

hook are in use^. though the latter seems to be disappearing. Already 
it is impouible to obtalti a conipkie list of uiMiiis from Kanhoba! 
intVirmants. coutaim a good descripiion of the 
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fiznctidning of the calerulir both for the ojrdiisii-j' bymaji and for 
the mentbrrs of the adniTnmTartofl.' 

An adtiiirable feature b the CLrcful docujiieittatioti ^ven by La 
Farge of hb qwn role ui tbr eoifimunity and of die methods he 
used in obtainijig hia data, u well m thrc description of the principal 
informanu and cvaliution of dteir rclubtiity. He has been catr^l 
to indfearc where he was uiiahle to obtain full descripcaatis and 
where his data may be unreliable. ELIZABETH COLSON 

Ozark ^nperitsdoTis^ By Knife Risidiffpfh NiUf IWfc 
Vniv. Prrjtf.) nmJ O.LIP., 1947. pp, vHK J67 
The O^rk Mouiitams are a tract of hi^i grmmd sonic 
3CMJ niUci long ninnuig acroa Knuhem Missouri and tiorth- 
wcsicTiJ Arkansas- The uihabitauts, who inigiaDcd ironi the Somltem 
Appakchiani at the begirming of the tiincfcenth century, 'luve 
oltcn been dcsmhcd as the moH supersddpns pcfiple in America.' 
They have had little caniact with the Negroes and not much more 
with she [ndiartk and it seenM that their superstitions, like them¬ 
selves, arc aJniDsi all of Ericish atigirt. They are in genera t those of 
the English ccninrn'iide, but many bclicli there obsolete or obso¬ 
lescent axe in. the Ozarks siiU part of the cumKit folklore. 

The author gives many cxainplcs of all types: folk temedies^ 
weather and love charms aitd ooiens^ birth aanJ death cttsioms, 
witchcraft* ghost stories, etc. He is an expert in his subjetr^ and the 
book, apart from the intmst of in itiatter, U very pleasantly 
written. RAGLAN 

Blftek Metropolis. By Haraa' K. GaYipn St. Clair Dfokf. 
Lendim (Cape)^ 194^' Pp- 79 ^ PrtfT 18j. 

For those who setr the ^Negro problem^ in the United 
States mainly as a foncuon of die wider economic and 
indiuiriil forced shaping Atncricajt soclery^ this should be a most 
intCTCStii^ and valuable book. It ptovisles, in the lint place, a 
sociological Mudy of the^ Negro comm unify of Chicago as a &irly 
discrete conipact cTiiit>% Ar the same rime* it brings out very 
clearly the close reladon of Negro social organization to the struc¬ 
ture of the 'greater' American society, in terms, for examplep of the 
social clan system. It shows how% while sha ri.Ttg and responding to 
rimilar social values and Inmiiives to thcKsc of the white people, the 
Negroes have also develop^ distinetive cnhural paitmis of their 
own. Some ofdje most sigiilrioani of these are racialist, lo the period 


between the t^vo u-ars, Negroes in * Black Mctropolij' have become 
mereasingly tacMojijcioui, aJivc to the aehieveincntt of individual 
Negroes* and have taken an absorbing iniettest in every scrap, of 
evidence that die ' race* u 'catching up w'ith white folks,' Both the 
Negro newspaper and the Negro chuidi are expected to pky their 
part. For example. Negro Baptists think of ihdr organization as a 
'Race' church, and their leaders concern themselves with such 
things ai equal ceottamic oppammi^ as wraU u 'sending the Lai^* 

Perhap the most important cnnsidcrattcHi brought our by Bfark 
MfitopQlis is the underlying cotidict in the wider context between 
two apparently oppoubJc sodologicil processes. On the one hand is 
the alinuse solid wall of soebJ and ecoiwmie group rivalry and 
prejudice which segregates the coloured people irom white sodety: 
o« the other is the recruitmctiE of Negro w'orkery into the labour 
uniouf of the baric industries, and the education of white workers to 
accept then]. With the latter process go the symbols and slogans of 
the clasa stnigglej giving doctrinal suppon for Negm-whitc 
co-opcraticni against the 'boHcs/ Moreover, the fact tlut labour 
muons arc not coiiccmed entirely with economic problems mcaru 
that Negroes participate in sodaJ events with white warkets. Today 
the presmee of Negroes at a union dance or party ts not 1 inatter for 
tematk except in special situations. This point is particularly 
ligniBcaiit in view of the fact that Negroes in Arncrlea are becoming 
a dry people; jnd, as the authors suggest, it may be in the urban 
arena that the whole problem is finally settled. 

In addition to the wider and more theorerical issues which aiisc 
from ihcir study% Gayron and Drake proddc further and incercsting 
inforTnation and docinnentation on such questions as * passing/ 
and Ne^o- roles in tnodcTti American life. Their deseripEton of 
sesregative factors and proce^sscs is also worthy of attention, and may 
strike a chord In the minds of English readers familiar with the 
Negro tommuniry in Cardiff", whose geographical isobtion and 
conipactncss is very rcmimjccnt* on a much sinallcr scjle, of 
^Black Metropolis,^ Following Farit and Burgess' well-known 
theory of city growtli, the authors show tliat in Chicago the 
Negroes have followed rise iTutomary pattern of secriement and 
rcscttlcmcni* but with one important resetvadon: they ate not 
absorbed In thegctieral populatum; instead, they constitute ahmost a 
"city within a dty',' rcflcciing wiihiii itself the main cross-currenis of 
life outride^ 

Tl]c study is concluded by a short rEiethodological note by Pro¬ 
fessor Lloyd Warner- K. L, LITTLE 
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Negroes in Brtcmn* By K. L. Uttlt. Lfyndan {XrijiJri PdSil)^ 1^8- 
f^p. xii 7 , 291- Prift ajjr 

This book is In two parts. The first u a study of the 
Xjjndon Square dritrict of Cajiiiri', in which live some 
3,000 non-Europeans, mostly Negroes aJid Arabs, many of them 
with white wives and half-cajite children. I>r. Little dcscribcf at 
length the history, coniporirinn, social life and rebtiuns wath the 
white popubitoii of this remarkable community. 

In the second pan he traces the hi^nry of colour pr^udicc in this 
counfty. U seems that iti the eighteenth Century Negroes and other 
H:x>luurtid penom were gmerilly regarded with frimdiy toLcniic-c^ 
and that those who had fufftdcni education were admitted to 
fricndihjp with educated Engliiltmeii. During the luneteenth 
caitury matters chatigeJ ilowly but steadily for the w^one, and I>r. 
Little ttares the causes of this diange. There a, however, one cause 
wliich lie has not noted^ purdah. Among; upper-class HlnJui and 
Muslims there is no social izitcrcounc as understoiKl hi Europe. 
Since teciprocaJ hospitality b out of the quesriDi>, European families 
bi purdah areas arc compelled to form clofcd groups, and women 
who have lived in such groups return home to perfWtuatc the idea 
of social cleavage betwren white and coloured. 

In the last chipiEm he gives many examples of the atricude of 
Britons io Coloured people, and of the reactiom of the latter to their 
ireatmetit. It stems, oddly enough* riiai eolour prejudice b stronger 
in LnndoEi than in ocher parts of EngkEid, and stronger in Engird 
than in Scotland or Wal^ To this, however, it scetni from Part I 


that Cardiff is an exception, for tlicre the colour bar is a very scrottg 
one. 

The book is admirably written* and should be read by alt who are 
mEefested in the questions with whidi it deals. RAGLAN 
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Mediirs^l Castles in North WiJef; A Study of Sices* Water 
Supply and Building Stones. By K Nrairrsoii. 
^ M I MhrrMfy Pnrss of IJvrrpaaf : Lminfr (HatUrr artd 5j4teijp^rfDn>, 
1947. 54’ W-nr 6 s. 

Dr, Neavetsdn has prefaced this study of the casfks of North 
Wales with twe^ eliapters on the geological fcanttes of North 
Wales ajsd the Cheshire borderiand. The remaining fnur chapters 
arc devoted to Cauk Mmmdi without buildingi, the early English 
Stone Castles, ^e Wdsh Slone t:;astia and the Castles of Edward 
r. The author tightly ffmscs that the dncribuiion of Nonnan caftl» 
is limited bi general by the presmee of drift deposics* that the early 
English sfonc castlct—Dyserth, Holt. Ruthin, Ha warden, Cacr- 
gwrk, l)cnbigh—stand oti compEcuoiu hills, and that the Welsh- 
buUt castles—Dolw-yddclan* Dolbadam, Ewloe, Dcgamivvy, Dbia* 
Bran* Caitidochan and Cricctrtb—arc ulaced on small rocky 
Mlltups in the less accesribk areas of North Wales. No such broad 
genenJiration nn* ofcmirsc, be made for the siting of the castks of 
Edw’ard L exerpi that they were placed 'at incerv:^ aromid the 
coast' from Flint to Harlech. 

One fact of superLuivc importance tn WcMi arohitcetural history 
emerges from thb truAy : b k that aim dm wiflmjt rxeeprion the 
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mjicriali iiscd were of local ori^n, f.j?, l^phvycictdjji, 'aLiko« 
ciitirtly of local iiiaECfial*; Ewloc from sanditorw frooi loflJ oui- 
cfopi^ rhe monar of wnd ' probAbl^ brnught from eJic Dec estuary*; 
Dinas Brin^ *of the niudiipnc wliicJi fonm die site': Criedeth, of 
the local fcliitc; Conway, of the gtit * that fontis the ridge on which 
the CMtk stanili'; of sicnic 'quarried in the vidnity of the 

castle/ etc. 

Dr. Neivetson^s detailed research proves fif proof ’wm, indeed, 
oecessary) the importance of full co-Hoperation between archxo- 
hiitorians and gcologutt- It u also a healthy antidote to the 
lecait strange tendency ajiicmgist some theoriiC] to maintain that 
local materials have little to do with early bmidiiig- I tmsr that 
Dr. Neavctsoii will follow up this admirable work with the 
publication of a lithologtcal survey of North Wales from the fmint 
of view of building materials in general. 

lORWERTH C* PE ATE 

British Fairy Ori^ns. By Ltms Spoffc. L^ndem Ccr.\ 

1^46. Pp. ix, 20&, hibHogrsphy^ las. 6d. 

Mr. Spence here discusses the various theories which 
have been put forward as to rhe origin of the hclicf in 
Elides. There are chapters on fairies m ipints of the dead, as 
aucestors, as elementary spiriiSv as gods, as toicms and ai aborigines. 
The concluHOn he arrives at, w-ith some qualiiicadoiiSt is that 
(kirks arc spirits of the dead. 

The authur is exTremcly w^ell read in his subject^ and the book is a 
Very ttsefu] guide to the literature, but it could be much improved 
by careful revision. There arc many repetitions and ctrcunilocuriorts, 
and some uiconHstendes. For example, the w'orld ifStc u diseusitd 
or defined on at least seventeen paga^ though there arc ouiy three 
references in the index. We arc told that the w’ord means hill, 
dvi'cllitig within a hill, foiry* ddhed nioftaJ, ghost of the dead, and 
being between spirits and men; rluE the Jidlir are atway* youngs and 
that they arc like mortals but more bcauofol. It is possible tlut die 
w^otd has had aH these meanings at varkuis tkiies and places, but that 


is not w^hat the author Impljes: each defrnidon is given as if it were 
exclusive- RAGLAN 

Die Schweiz zur Rentlmoii- By Bmdu 

(VffJds Haba}, 1^47^ Pp. Text tUusimiimi, 16 p/dfM, 

/ I 

' For English prehislorians the interest of this work is, 
(rankly^ coiiGjicd aliiiosc ervtircly to the or more pages of 
descriptiotu of Swiss cave sites towards the end of the bwk. And 
even these+ itsefirl as they art, would Itave been still more welcome 
if we had been given deiinite seetious. There arc some cxccUetit 
reproductions of Vbomc* art from otic or two sites in the earlier part 
of the book and some very good photographs, but for the most 
part the author IS concerned to give a general picture of the life and 
times when Magdaknian man roamed abotu Swiracrland. It is a 
very readable account and phauntly writieu^ but is clearly intended 
morc for the intelligent reader than for the speciatist student; and 
such works do exist in English^ though they cover perhaps a wider 
fieH But the tupogtaphied iccounts of the cave sites will always be 
useful, especially as a full bibliography is appended in each case. The 
work is dedicated to my pld &ijnd and colleague the Utc Dr. 
Obermaier, and throughout beats witness to his fnspiration- 

MILES C. BURKITT 

Le Mnierpisme chez les Roumains ec eti general. By f>. J. 
Rainff mid .d/. Tirdnr. 1 S 34 (^. Pp, 35 

rtfji tables 

The late Professor Rainer was Dinccior of 

Studks in Aiiaioiny and Aiiihropdogy in the University of 
Bucarru. His coiitiibudons to science, cliiefly anatomical, have 
been rcpriiiTed in memorial volmneSi and one of them, of special 
inietcsE to anthropologisfSy siudies some features accompanying 
metopism and coridudcs iliac mctopic ^uJb tend thereby to beconie 
a little broader arid to increase slightly in voliime. 

H. J. FLEURE 







CORRESPONDENCE 


Fragments of Prehistoric Egyptian Pottery 

Sir,—T he Institute of Archa^ol^^y (Uiuvcrsi^ of London) 
/ ^ recently acquired a few prehistoric Egyptiah antiquities 
^ fomieriy in the colleaio!i of the Ulr Ftofessor Seligmao. 
Among them were two sherdi which seemed to me interesring 
enough to be made known to a wider circle of those iiitcrcsted in the 


Fig. T- WHITE’CHOSS-UNED DOWL (dIAMETFII; FOIJRTEEK 

centimetres) 

C'rtiimiry ^ Imiiiuit of ArthetttiiSgy 


prehistory of Ancknt Egypt, and ai the suggcfrien of Professor 
Childc I now’ submit a brief deso^ition of tbem- 

Thc brger of the cw^o sbenfr (fig, t) is of imkuown provenance, 
ll is a nearly compkee bowl of the 'white-Hciaass-Iuic^ wan? ; the 
pinkidi colour used for the painting establishes that the pot docs not 
come from Pcfrie’s famous cxcavatioii at Naqada, Its diameter is 
14 ceuciinctres and its height about 5-5 centime 
paCtem arc similar to those of Petrie's Corpus 
dilfercnce, for ihougb our pot has the same three ctqssTiitcd triar^ies 
suspended by their bases from the rim of the poc, the pattern wlikh 
hlis the intervals between them is quite unique, hi the bottom of the 
bowl ale two concentric circles, the inner of them comainiug two 
sets of superimposed triangles, the points of which nearly meet in 
the middle. From the outer dtde emerge three 'harpoons^' each lied 
to it by a Twavy triple cottL To alleviate the rigidity of the geometric 
pattern ihe artisi painting the vessel has put one harpoon in one of 
the intervals between die crosvhatched triangles, and die ocher two 
in the next^ kavuig the third empty. This is a device typical of the 
pctdiisEoric art of Egypt. The geonicttic patterns were a fishion 
which she had received from the Bourishiiig cultures of Western 
Asia, but with which she never foil reaUiy at home. Quite a few\ 
tbercforc, of the most sddfly geometrical patterns fouM on pre¬ 
historic pottery bave been disrurbed by some little iireguiarify 
which u|^ts the original derign. The concentric dreks in the middle 
of our bowl seem to teprcscru an appliance by which the harpooiu 
w^ere lived to die ground so that the hunted aninul could not escape 
with the harpoon. We fond a dmiiir apparatus depikted on a white- 
cross-lined bowl found by Ayrton and Loat at Abydos (fte- 
DyNosik Cemetery at £1 MuMsma, Pi. 17 » 15). w'hh two harpooned 
hippopotami each fixed by the cord of the haipoon to the outer of 
two concentric didcs. It would be interesring to know”^ whether any 
such device is knowTi to be in use among modem prinikivc people. 
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Tlic othicr sherd (&g, 2d) u oftbe 'dccooled^ andn accordiiig 

to Ehc nuinbcr cm tiic imide+ was Found in tomb 17^ ac Nftqadj. 
[c is published in mid BaShu (PL 33^ ^ 5 ) Cevpin (PL 

13 W). It B of hifcfd buif eby and, 21 thestratiem on the mstdc shows* 
lumrd oil a slow whecL llic dcconttion whirh coven the two 
hoiizontally pierced lug handle and was four nuics repeated ts 
composed of cxoss-liatchcd venical stripes. The sherd now in the 
[ustitute of ArebiiolDgy is about oiic-thttd of the vase, and ii about 
2 inches high and 14 inches wide, AiioiJier tiiird of the same vase is 
in the A^mcikan MiBeiim, Oxford, and is, wiih the kind pcTTniidou 
of the Keeper, Mr. D. B. Harden, included jn fig, 2, It is> of course, 
posrible that die dierds do not cninc tioni a diigk bairel-shapcd vase, 
but from a doqbk pot hke the one in Ccirpiif, O 14 G, but the sherds 
show no indkaikm of it and, judging by the pbotograph, se™ to 
Diike up One upper part [1 have not liad a chance fo put the originaJs 
togcthcf). Wlut makes the fenaniiacs of this dcecjfatcd vase so 
interesting is that Petrk^s sequence dated the touib from vrhich they 
come to S.D. 31, the beginning of the Kaqada 1 period ( Amr^rion}, 
in spiTc of its being of the decorated ware whkh is duractcristiC of 
the Naqada H pexiod. Petrie assigns two of the decorated vases to 
thu early pcric^ namely this pot and the one in Cerpiw, D iQ G, 
which coined from tomb 1449 at Naqada. I have daft with this 



Fig. 2. TWO potihehds fhom saqapa 

d) L'lth-cr/jiy 0 / imfilwec i^.4pdia’e%y (hnn^hr lii^ iiirfirj} ; 

(^) .drftrtip/rkjfp AJiijrmw* Dijlvd 

important tomb in TTir Culiur^s cf Pnhhmic Hjjypf (pp. it 

also contained two bowls of the wliite-cross 4 ifacd ware, and a vase 
with a relief of the fertility goddess- Petrie raket these early decorated 
pon to be impoirations 'fram an adjoining region' {Pfchtsiork 
Ej^ypU p. 16); imfortiTOtdyt they have never been found in Naqacb 
1 surroundings outside Upper Egypt. Tbuj they most have come not 
firojn adjoining regions hut from farther afield. The resmb may* of 
course^ be somtwhaE bier ihan Petrie assumed, yet the rest of its 
contents* the two crost-lined vasci, ctc.^ speak urongiy for its being 
of Naqida I, even though perhaps rather tow'ards the end of that 
period—the first sign of a ccmract with a eulmre which Utrr oa 
became dominant in Europe. 

froni tomb 1766, utifommaiely, I could not trace anyihiug buc 
the two sherds of one vase in fig^ 2- There a norkuig further to 
explain the caily date w^hkb Pimie ascxibet to ihem. Ii would thcjx^ 
fore be of great intcrot to know of any other antiquity coming fioin 
tomb tytii at Naqada- Sudi pieces could be recognried by the 
number written on them eiiber in Indian ink or in pencil. I should be 
giatefid for any iitfomiarion. ELISE J. BAUMGAFtTEL 


^ Ghost Mamagti.^ Cf~ Man. 1^7, toft 

SiB^—In her rev^kw of Ptofessor Evans-Pritchard^S paper on 
*Scinsc Aspects of Marriage and the Family amorig the 
' ^ Nuef/ Ot. A. L Richards suggests cmrclarions between 

the anomalous mamages of the Nuct and the tribal dogma of pro- 
erration and desmii, die form of the ancestral cult, ixity of uaccsirs- 
Hon rules and rype of economk rraiimtion at marriage. 

It is iotcrestkig for contpaniive purpckscs to recall that in classical 
Greece a kind o£ ^ ghost ruarriage*' namely the marriage 10 an 
tpihlrti?^$ or heiress to an ancesrral estate, was obligatory on the iicxr 
of kin to her father* and that the idea that it was a disaster for a man 


to ehc w^houi leaving a son behind vms deeply-ingrained in. Creek 
thought (Scebohnt, On ihc Siruiturt ef Grtrk Tiilud Sotkiy, 1S95* 
Chapter ML In this case the context is one of a bigbly civilized society 
with a monetary economy, and the object was, apart from the 
pcrfomiaiice of religious rhes for the deceased * father,' the in¬ 
heritance of the land rarher than of cattle. That the institution docs 
date back to a time when Dr. Richard*^ ccvrclatiotis obtained in 
Greek society is made likely by the myths of Perseus* w'hosc 
archa.'ological correlation is given by die *sqiuncri' level' at 
Tarsus (dim-J. .itdi., XLl (1917)^ p- so darable f, tl 90 - 

1150 B,C, Perseus hiuiscll" was the son of an only daughlcr by either 
a god or her father'll brotlicr* and he succeeded hri mother^s father; 
he also married on only daughter and his eldest son w^as lefi behind 
to succeed bis mcthcf s facher when Perseus took up his own inheri¬ 
tance. RcferetKcs to bridepricc being paid in cattle are found, for 
example, b the ni>"th of Iphidus and Mdampua and in the Homeric 
epos, w^herc 'maideru were those who bring cattle' (Keller, M^mcrk 
^ckty, 1902). 

However* the regular occttiteitcc of epikleros marrugi^ at the 
height of Gieek civiiiiation [Pericks' marriage is suspected to have 
been to an tpiJfc/eAu, aiid she Icfr him when the objea w^aa w^U and 
mtly achieved and she had home twa sous—see A. R. Bum. 
Peridcs mid Athms, forthcoming) suggests a furdier cortelatiou, to 
which the ochizirs may be subordinate: namely* with the earhtr 
Stagci of the accumulation of private wealth. So long as there were 
no stibstantuJ legacies* die problem of finding an hdr to a chHdless 
man or woman was hardly of cutiipcUing urgency; and ic is well 
knowTi that personal weapois and omamefits were simply rendered 
useless and placed W'ith the deceased in hU ^ve. Even when 
movable property bad already accumulated to form a considerable 
wealth, this custom endured in many sodetks, with such absurd 
results as the ilaying of whole herds of caide and even slaves, 
including wishes* for burial with their dead master (Childe* Swilmd 
beforr dtc ^fpfr, 194C) [such huriah are clcK)ur]ii testimony lo the 
cfurmoui prkc that hudianicy has to pay for cvery-^ miprovcment 
in its coiiditiou). With land this could, of course, not be done at 
all. In such dreumstanen the introduction of some form of * ghost 
marriage,^ especially with a close relative of the deceased, w^hich 
i$ quTfe in keeping wich the csscntully tribal concepdoa of 
ela^xifiiratciriry rebttottship, would prove a ready way out of a 
dilemma asid remove a considerable obstacle to further eivilizaiion. 
The tubttitiidon of such a fclatrvc for the heir would lend to destroy 
die dde by making the property' revert from the late owner^i 
family id die wider drelt of motives from whkh precisely it 
was to be emancipated (this still happens amoisg some of the Nagas 
of Assam). The subsrituti^m of a rebtivc for the deceased* on the 
contrary* does not, of course, transfer to che substitute the tide of 
the leg^- 

Thus the epiklms and similar maniaga clfoctively prevent any 
tt^ffiirioti of die property back ro some form of ixmim-unal 
propeny, say of the dan or lineage. They niay be expected to occur 
w'here tribal iradirioiu are sdU suffvcicntly strong to make nach a 
dinger real, siy Lei tbc ktet stages of tribal society and in the eirhcA 
dvihrations* until such dme a$ a new' legal and moral code, such as 
die Romji><:iiri5rian, supencdci these iradldoiu. 

UARBAfkA RL'HEMANN 
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THE PAL^ANTHROPI IN ITALY: THE FOSSIL MEN 
OF SACCOPASTORE AND CIRCEO 

PART I: INTRODUCTION AND DESCRIPTiON* 

by 

PROFESSOR SERGIO SERCl 
VnitrctsuY of Romt 


The earliest traces of man in Italy are denoted by the 
presence of Abbevillian and Achculiaji handaxes in 
Lower Pleistocene formations- The discoveries of an 
Abbevillian haiidaxe by G. A. Blanc on the Via Fkminia. 
new tile Ponte Milvio, and of a flake of Clactonian tech¬ 
nique by A. C. Blanc ako close to the Via Flaminia, at one 
of the ^ccs of Rome itself have shown that Latium s\-as 
inhabited during the most ancient phases of the Quaternary. 
We arc ignorant of the physical features of the men of 
that time, suice we possess none of their skeletal remains. 
They may have been the Pratanthropi of Italy, hut we are 
unable rosay whether or not they were similar to the other 
European Protaiithropi, c.g. Heidelberg, of whom we still 
bek precise and detailed know'lcdgc. 

The Moirsienan industry had a w'idc disttibution over 
the Italian peninsula in the Middle Pleistocene, just a cai- 
turv ago, in 1S46. the occumcncc of Mousterian dint 
implements accompanying the remains of large cxiiiict 
mammals in alluvial deposits along the Tiber was recorded 
by Ceselli of Rome, His claims were rejected, howes'er, 
until the finds at Saccopastotc indimed that the Pai®- 
anthropi* of Latium were die makers of Mousterian 
implements. In 1925) a cranium (Saceopasiorc I) was 
excavated in a gravel pic near the Ponte Nomentano, three 
kilometres from the Porta Pia. In 1935 the fragments of a 
second skull (Saccopastorc II) were brought to light at the 
same place by A, C- Blanc and the Abb^ Breuif- In 1939 
A. C. Ubnc discowreti a ctaiiium (Circco I) in a cave on 
Monte Circeo,= and later a mandible belonging to another 
individual (Circco U) was found there, 

Saccopastotc 1 was found with bones of f/ippepefifniitf 
iFi^W, hL«« eri'j Jiic/fki, Etephai hj and other mammals, 

some of which bore signs of intentional fracture. The site is 
characterized by gravel and sand of fluviodacustrine 
origin, rich in volcanic dcmcim and dating troiii the peri^ 
when the lower Tiber valley was in process of assuming its 
present appearance. Thus stratigraphically the specimen 
may be assigned to the Riss-Wiitm interglacial. Apart from 
the absence'of the lower jaw. tlic skull (see Plate F, a) svas 
recovered in a rebrivcly complete state, though the 
orbital margins and the suptaorbital region arc ^tnaged 
and the zygomatic arches destroyed. Judging from the 
degree of suruftil c}S&tficatioii md the ikiicirion+ T issign it to 
3. subject aged rbirt^*^ 2nd of cho 

* F anef /iPU ifxi Jtgurrs. OpmmuTxk^^ w Ruya/ 

17 (Dismsfion and 

IntfrpTffatiim} wUi JH fftr issue. 


The cranial capacity is small, cerrainly less rhan r^OOc.c., 
and rbe fomi mesoccphaliCp bordering on the limit of 
bmchyccpha]y. The basi-bregmatic heighi (109 mm.) is 
one of ihc lowest so far known. The frontal lorus is very 
projiuncnr at the sides bur appears to have been Jinie 
marked towards [he cerurc. There is a cluster of super- 
numcrarj' ossicles ac the lambda. The depression on the 
intenial surface corrcspondJng to the third fronral convolu- 
non is greatly accentusred on the left-hand sidt% which 
suggests a parricubr dc^^eiopment of die cerebral region 
assiviated with ardcuLiEe speech. The position and slope ot 
the foramen magnum arc such that the head must nave 
been held crccr as It h ‘m present-day mail. As the result of 
his faulty reconstruction of rhe base o^ ihc La ChapeUe 
skull, Boulc has affirmed ihai ihe NcajidenhaliaTis had their 
heads slightly chrusE fonvard. In respect of ihe Ibramcit 
magnump how'ever^ Saccopastoic 1 bears a close rrsemblancc 
to the La Femssic and Gibraltar specimens, which I liavc 
been able to study, [hanks to the kindness of the late 
professor Boiile and Sir Anhur Keith, respectively* The 
face is large and liigh and the orbits arc of considerable 
sItc, Tlic nasa! aptrriiire is wide and low\ the maxillse 
project ill die form of a wedge arid the extensive al veolar 
arcade is shaped like a horseshoe. Of the Neanderthaliaii 
skulls, that hrom Gibraltar, found in [^48, most nearly 
approaches Saccopastorc I in ics dimensions and general 
and special morphology. 

SaceopasEorc It [see figs, i and 2) w*as collected in frag¬ 
ments embedded in rock. As rcconstrucred b\^ mCp it com¬ 
prises part of the left and ahntisr all the rigtiE half of rhe 
upper tadal skeleton, together with rlie zygomatic archp 
die supraorbital torus„ the temporal and a portion of the 
sphenoid on die more complete side. From a cortipartson 
svirh Saceopasiorc L we can accept it as belonging to 
an aduk male. It is niarkcdly narrower dian Circco in the 
lower tempoio-occipital region p and ai this level the trans¬ 
verse diameters art close to those nf Saccopastorc I and 
Gibraltar. The capdt}" may be taken as not mote than 
1300 cc. In the totality of its characters Saccopastorc IJ beats 
a strong resemblance to Saccopastorc i. As r^ards the 
flexion of the base, ihe form of the alveolar arch, the pro¬ 
nounced height of the palatine vault and the orbital index, 
die two specimens are extremely similar. The face of Saceen 
pasiorc n is leptoprosopic and orthognathous and the nasal 
breadth slighcly larger chan that of Saccopastorc I. 

In the spring of 1936, on the Iniriative of the Italian 
In-stiEute of Human Pala-oncnlogy' and with the co-operation 
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of the Instiiurc of Anthropology of ihc LJtuvcrsiiy of 
Rome, an cxcavarion wis sraiied in the Saccopastorc 
gravel pit. Ac the le>^ci uhere the second skull was found 
there ocoimJ fhnt and jasper implcmenrs of npicaJ 
Moustcrian technique, together with fauna and flora 
indicating a temimaJ phase ot the Iasi intcrglaciak At 



Fig, 3. rut saccopasto&h ii skull (^lo^^:AL view) 


that remote period the men of Saccopasrore were shekering 
m eaves at the foot of the mountains tacing the Y^ilcy of 
the Tibect where a hundred thousand years later Rome was 
to rise. 

The first Circeo specimen (Plate ft) was discovered m 
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a cave whose entrance had been dosed by a Jandslip in 
Mouiterian rimes. The cave floor was in die tame stare as it 
had been when the skull was deposi ted there. The sfcull itself 
lay on stones distribuced in a circle with stag and horse 
bones* Unde r ir were the mctacarpals of a deer and an ox, 
intentionally fracrured. Amoiig dir ocher bones, in which 
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chose of bovids, cquids, and cervids predominated* were 
the remains of elephants Icop^Lfd, lion and hya:na. A. C. 
Slanc is of the opinion that the skull belongs to the Tyr-- 
rhenian regression of the last glacial period, when rhe warm 
fauna still survived and man had the particular Moustcrian 
indusrr)' %vhjch from its local characrerisrics this author 
has called "Poisrinian/ The Pontlnian diflers &om the 
Levalloiso-Mousicrian of Wesrern Europe as wtJI as from 
the so-caJlcd Alpine Mousiecian, but resembles the Mous¬ 
tcrian of the Casdllo cave and b perhaps cepre^nted ar 
Devils Tower, Gibraltar. Applying Milankovicch's osdlla- 
[ioii curve of solar radiations, A. C. Btanc considers that 
Circco man lived about seventy' thousand years ago* The 
men of Saccopastore, who belong to die Pleistocene low 
terrace of the Anio River, appear to have existed at a lime 
when the cave in which the Circeo skull was foimd was sriJI 
invaded hy the sea* 

Circco I consbts of an almost eompleie rranium with the 
base and the right teinporo-Hjfbifal region mutUated. The 
base has a large trapeze-shaped apefrurc* which involves 
the nuchal and the condylar porriom of the ocdpital, 
but only slightly rhe anterior margin of rhe foramen itiag- 
num,aiid seems to have beerr made artificially at the rime of 
death in order to extract the brain- A suuilar opening in 
the rii^ht temporo-orbitat region w'hJch exposes the 
cranial cavity^ appears to have been caused by a sharp 
iiistfuiiiciu. The state of ossification indicates an age be- 
rw™i forry^ and fifty^ years. Supernumerary' ossicles occur 
in all the fonranelle regions. Tiie general form resembles 
other ry'pical Neanderthafian skulls, espedaliy La ChapcJle, 
as they arc both male and of iiearly the same The dif¬ 
ferences are due to ptisihuinous deformation or detects of 
rcconstrucdon of die La Chapel le skulf which has been 
elongated cxcc^ivcly at the base with sonic advancemeut of 
die See, producing a degree of prognathism which does 
not appear in any of the other Ncandetthalbn skulls. The 
position of the foramen maeniim ot the Circco skull, close 
to that of Saccopastore 1 and rather more forward than that 
of La Chapel le* confirms that the reconstruerioii of the 
latter was defective and also the face that Neanderthal man 
had an erect postuxe like modem man. 

The frontal cun'e of the Circco skull is almost exaedy 
similar to that of the Neanderthal calotte. The cranial 
capacity' is about 1550 ex., and consequently the skull falls 
into die group of the most typical Neanderthalian skulk; 
La Chapellc, Neanderthal, La Fcrrassic and the two &om 
Spy* The skull is the lowest of the capacious Neanderthalian 
ski^. The face Is verv large* otthognathous, extremely 
rmrow in rclarion to the height and narrower than In La 
Chapelic' the inchnarion of the plane of the laf gc, low orbit 
10 tlie sagittal plane is 70 degrees, as in La Chapelle, where 
the orbits arc inchned to each other at 140 degrees. The 
nose is the highest and widest among known Neindcr- 
thahan skulls i the nasal index is notably chaina:rThine, as 
in La Chapelle, The alveolar arch also has the U-form of 
the La Chapellc specimen. 

The mandible d^overed in the Circco cave (Circco 11 ) 
is Lucomplctr. The left ramus i$ totally destroy^ and the 
right partially. It has Ncanderclialian characrensri^^ but 
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doc5 not belong to the Circeo I cranium. The alveolar 
rceiun is partially destroyed, wich vestiges of the alveolus 
still present; the last right molar remaiiis in place' rhe 
region of the chin is "ncurrar (niesogeneiotic). 

The Saccopastofc and Circco skulls thus have some 
characters in common lA'ith die European HaJaranrliropi 
ol the Middle Pleistocene, which are generally call^ 
Ncanderthaliaiis. The distinctions of the Neanderthalian 
r)p: are based on a complex of morphological characters 
of the skeleton and, more particularly^ of the skull. With 
larger or narrower attribution of the finds to the group, 
agreement on such characters is not absolute, some 
indudiiig in it the Rhodesian cranium and the Asiaric ones 
of Ngandong (Java) and Palesrinc, others excluding even 
some of the European forms ot the same geological period- 
Reasons for such differences are found cither in tlieorcdcal 
presuppositions or in the limits of variarion of rhe type, it 
is now possible to aiiirni that the Palranthropi ot the 
European (NeanderdialLm) series arc distincr morphologi¬ 
cally from the PaJxaEithropi of Asia and Africa. The 
separation of the Rhodesian skull from the Neonder- 
thalians is necessary at first sight, even withouf the aid of 
metrical characicfs, on accounr of its cerebral and facial 
morphologv, on which I shall nor dwell. The cerebral 
caviry, in the Rhodesian, expands in the dirccriun of die 
vault, as opposed to die Ncanderthalians, m whose skulls 
die cavity erJarges in the occipital region; so ihai the two 
tv'pes, Rhodesian and Neanderthalian, should be con¬ 
sidered quite different in the direction of tlieir evolution. 
The whole occipital sector is characteristically very much 
more expanded in the La Chapelle, Circeo and Saccopastore 
skulls, Occipira] expansion and pkt^xephaJy are common 
to all Ncandcrthalian skulls, in w^ldch the point of maxi¬ 
mum posterior excensioii foils somew^hat above rhe inion, 
wliilc in the Rhodesian the opisthocranion is coincident 
with the occipital protuberance as in the anthropo¬ 
morphous ape and Sifitinihropui^ so that the occipital region 
does not expand aUivc the iiiion. Moreover* while die 
whole occipital sector in the Rhodesian skull is limited in 
height, die contrary happens in rhe Neanderthalian skull, 
whose vault is more expanded to wards the fronto-parietal 
region. The Neandcrthalian parietal bones have a special 
form of the curve from bregma to astcriou: the curve is 
different in rhe Rhodesian skull. 

The morphological evolution of the human skull, which 
is already realized in Swaiuhnypiis {the Asiaric Prot- 
aiithropus), develops among tne higher Hominidsc 
(namely Palasinrhropi) in various directions w^hich 
show rhdr decisive expression in different architccntfal 
ty^pes. The Palacandiropi qf Ngandong, too, are distin¬ 
guished from the Ncanderthalian type by different skull 
architecture. They resemble the Rhodesian skull in the 
iuclination of the nuchal plane and die position of rhe 
qpisihocraiiiotj, bur arc also drisimibr from Ir, parricularly 
in the morphologVi mclinariod and lowness pf the frontal 
bone. The various forms of European^ Asiaric and Alrican 
Palscanthropi, which have so many likencs&es in the 
convergence of some characrers, are indeed distincr, 
because their archtLccturc develops on different piaiies. 


Thdr si mu] raucous occurrcncem very diffcmii places makes 
it possible that they individually represent a stage of an in¬ 
dependent evolurion of the Middle Pleistocene Hominidx, 
during which the brain increases in volume and power* 

These various Pala:anchropi are therefore pa^el in 
evolution and constitute a poljrmorphQUs stage of mankind. 
The Palesritiian Pala^nthcopi arc separate from ail the 
others in the height of the skuUt the form of the face and 
the presence of a chin, so rhat they have in general a 
phanerandiropic appearance, some calling to mind Ncan- 
dcrthaJiaji and others hinting at Amtrahan or Negroid char¬ 
acters. Buc the European Pal^canthropi, more commonly 
called Neanderthalians^ arc not all alike, Saccopasrore [ 
resembles Gibraltar, but differs from the Ncanderthalians, 
including Circeo, so that I regard the skdlsof Saccopastore 
and Gibraltar as Mcehrerranean varianrs of the group. 

The cranial capacity of Circeo is large and that of the 
Saccopasrore skulls small. The basi-bregmarie height is 
smallcsr In Saccopasrore I (top mm.), while ui Circeo it is 
125 mm. Both Saccopastorc skulls have rhe clivus set more 
upright and the sphenoidal plane bent more forivard. In 
Saccopastore I the frontal angle is larger; the outline of the 
ocdpital rcgioiit in the median plane, is rounded, and it 
docs not show the bulge observed in Circeo and La 
Cbapclle. [11 Saccopastore 1 the fundamental fociai triangle 
(nasion-basion-prosthion) is notable for the siic and 
relative pourion of its sides; with the orthognathism of the 
lateral profile of the fore is associated a notably high 
gnathic index^ owing to the great predominance of die 
basion-prosthion length over the basion-na&ioii IcngTh, and 
an exceptional incunarion of such dianictcts 10 the 
orbiro-auricular plane. The maxilEary segments of the 
horizontal craniograms of Saceopastore arc not so recti¬ 
linear as arc those of La Chapcllc and Circeo, but they arc 
father concave forward and converge with a wider angle, 
/.c. they present a greater ^Ifontalizarion^ with signs of 
backward folding. The anterior surface of the maxiikr)' 
bone has a tendency to eiirvc following the transverse 
planes, and tq fold in oblique sstgitral sections, while La 
Chapelle and Circeo display some ffatness in the horizontal 
and frontal profiles.^ The nasal aperture in Saccopastore I 
is wide and low. The dorsum msi of Circeo is quite 
different frqni that of Saccopastore. The alveolar region 
is particularly characteristic in the indsor-canuie section, 
which 15 very high and lighdy arched. The alveolar 
ridges of the canine teeth of Saccopastore I are 
strongly developed, the canines deviaring downwards 
from their alignment wddi the alveolar mdsor pbne; 
the great bicanine distance rclarive to the bimolar dis¬ 
tance, associated w'iih sphenoprosopy, constitutes a charac- 
tcrisric theriomorphism of the whole gnathic-fadal region* 
in contrast to the reduction of the strength of the set 
q1 teeth, which cannot be traced in any other human 
type. In Saccopastore the alveolar ardi kas a horseshoe 
form, while La Cliapellc and Circeo have a U-shape, 
Saccopastorc 1 and It possess some fundamental charac¬ 
teristics in CDininan: in the fttst place, the patricolar flexion 
of the base, W'hich iii both Is a strong folditig-forw^ard of 
the sphenoidal plane; also sitnilar in both is the morphology 
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of the tympanic bone and the ameubdou of the temporo¬ 
mandibular region. The ^^tuxes of die face arc of die same 
morphologicaT order for the naso-inaxillary and alveolar 
regions, the naso-maxilUry curves at the height of the 
variotis pl^cs; in the horkontal profile the folding of the 
frontal process of the maxillary bone at various levels* 
the folding of the anterior face of the central part of the 
maxilla; the form of the nasal bones; the form of the 
alveolar arch; the reliove posidon of die canine and molar 
teeth, etc. But there are also differences between Sacco- 
pastorc I and Saccopastore 11 that, in pan, are of small 
significance, because some of them arc due to sex, the fitst 
skull being female^ the second male; 0dices conJd be 
considered dissimilar or of a higher order or with a podrive 
significance. Among the sexud differetices are the genera! 
size of the face, the cranial capacity' (conjecrured for Sacco- 
pas core B) and the development of the fronral torus. 
Among the individual differences arc the various degrees of 
the tblding ot die anterior sur&cc of the maxiilat of the 
straight devadon of die anrerior alveolar region and of the 
alignment of the canine-incisor teeth. There are also 
differences whose value is disputable, e.^. the dilfercnr 
degree of ineliiiation of the orbits and the value of the 
gnathic index, which in Saccopastotc I is very' high 
{112-3), while in II it is 103^4. This is due in the former to 


the great siac of the basioti-prosthion relative Co the basion- 
nasion tract, while the enormous bee assumes the $amc 
degree of orthognathism in rdadon to die orbito-auricular 
If we admit another gnathic index based on the 
ttlarion becwccn the projected porion-Jiasion-porion- 
prosrhion distances, the difference ot the value of this new 
index is small: Saccopastore 1 , 119; Saccopastore [ 1 , UtS. 
Thu proves that the great diffcrLtice in the gnathic index 
(badon-nasion-badorHptosthionJ in both depends on the 
different hciglit of the basLon, namely, the dUcaiiccs of the 
basion feom the potion. 

Nftfs 

^ By die benu TaLxanduiopi' 1 mean the compkteLy cxiuKt 
OJd World fumu that constituted a polymcrpboui stage of 
hnumiiry dominant in the Middle Plcutoccnc, vix. the Ncandcr- 
thaikm of Eutopc and the men of Rhodesia, Palestine and 
Ngajidong. By ‘Pmtanchtopi* ate designated the extinct fossl 
Immmids of the Lower PlcUtocciM: and by ^Phancranthnopi^ 
(fiom ^ble) aU leprtlcntaCivcs of Hi?™ 

Jdpiflu, past and piBStnr. 

^ The l^cndaty nuKting pkee of Ulysics and the endiantnsi 
Circe, at the foot of wMdi standi the vilhge of San Felice Citceo, 
about 100 luiL south of Roitte.—Eii. 

^ Tbii point is diioisscd and iliustnted in Sergi, S.^ *Sulli mor- 
fnfogia della anterior corpom maxULxr tied palcantropi di 

Saccppaaote e del Monte Ciiceo,^ Re. Aiiod. Nez. Lhsai^ 

(Tc be ccticludeJ) 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF HUMAN HAIR AS AN AID 

IN ANTHROPOLOGICAL WORK 

h 

G, J. E. TKTJSSE 

Labefj/tfry cj Physiclu^kiil Chematry, Ojuveriify ^ L/owdit 


There are only a few chemical characcerisdcs which 
can be used in anthropological w^ork: tissues ate not 
available, since they^ cannpi he taken from large numbers of 
normal people; blood may be used, but chough ic is pdssible 
char there are characteristic differences in the chemical 
composirioti of corpuscles or plasma, it is very’ doubtfiil 
whether these caii be detected; moreover, each test would 
ccminly require much time, whereas for the investigarion 
of very large numbers of individuals, w^hich is necessary in 
anthropological work, a very rapid test must be available. 
Hair, however, affurtk better prospects. The dctcrmiiiarioti 
of hair colour has been extensively used by anthropologists, 
but the methods used have been radier rough and 
subjective- Usually the colour of a sample of hair has been 
compared \suth the colours of a scries of standard samples^ 
t.g. the scale of Fischer and Sailer (jln/Zircpp. Aitzeigtr^ 
V0I. 5 {1928), p, 238), whidi ranges from pracdcally white 
to black and from reddish blond to bright red. 

The colour of hair is a very complicated phenomenon. 
Tr depends not only upon the pigments ptesenr, but also 
on the gloss and on the thickness and shape of each hair* 
Obviously quandutivc determuLacion of the pis^mcifits 
would afford a much more reliable method of classi^canon 
of a human population, but lUcle is known about them. 


'In 191S a paper was published by Stary and Richter (in 
Z.physhl Cliem., VoL 253 fl93S)* p. 129), from which it 
appears that the determinanap of three proteids, including a 
blac^ and a red one, mighr be carried out rapidly by an easy 
and objective method. These workers treaietl hair with 
zN-NaOH for two hours at room temperature. The hair 
dissolved to a variable excent, depending upon its colour. 
On neutralization of die supernatant fluid resulting ffom 
the treatment of blond hair with alkali, a white piotdd 
precipitate was formed, w'hich was called "leukokeratid.* 
The part which did nor dissolve in the alkali was bbdt and 
was therefore called ^melanokeratid/ The latter proteid 
appeared to be present in all colours of hair vvidi die excep- 
rion of red* the ratio of the amount of black and white 
increasing with the depth of the colour. Red hair, which 
dissolved much more quickly, appeared to contaui a red 
proteid* called "rhodokeratid.' Hence it seemed possible to 
characTcrizc the hair of any person by the relative amounts 
of these kcrarids in the hair, [ found, however, [hatthe white 
and black protcids cannot be sharply separated by treatment 
with alkali at room temperature. At a moment when the 
Icukokerarid had not yet dissolved completely* the 
mclanokcrattd* which is decidedly less solubkt had already 
dissolved to an appreciable degree. Hcncc^ after short 
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ticatmcinr vAih alkalip ^diEcaripp of cbc supcmatant Euid 
prodp«:« a pure white prcdpitatc ; bter, however, these 
predpiutes axe grevish. 

Another metaoJ of distinguishing by chemical means 
betKTen various kinds of hair ruight be founded on the 
difference in solubOiry of letikokcratid and mclanokcracid, 
detected by simply dctcrniining the amount of nitrogen 
dissolved in a certain rime by trcannerii with 2N-NaOH; 
but this procedure, too, failed to give reliable results in our 


colours of the different samples of hair and the colours of 
the solutions. 

The only remaiiiiiig method promidng any success was 
complete solution of the hair and determination of the 
absorption cur%'« of Ac solurions. This may be done by 
treating the hair %virh boiling 4N-NaOH or with boiUng 
thiOTlycolic acieL These experiments svete carried out in 
die followiiig way: 

(a) 150 mg. of liair were dissolved in 5 ml. 
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FiG- 1. ABSORPTION CURVES OF VARIOUS KINDS OF HUMAN 
HAIR, DISSOLVKD IN 4N^NaOU~GLYC£ROL MIXTURE 
(t C. PER too ML.) 

hands. There appeared to be no rebdon between the depth 
of colour of the hair and die amount of nitr ogen dissolved 
in diiiT>^ minutes. 

Amow (in Biochem.J,^ Vol 32 (1938), p. J2^l) describes 
the use of hydrochloric arid to extract a red pigment 
from red hair, the hair being boiled for several dap with 
0*1 N“HC!, I thought it possible that this pigment was also 
present in hair of other colours and that the amounts 
dctcrmiiicd after exhaustive extraction might be a useful 
cbaracceristic. Tlie solurions obtained by shaking out the 
hydrochloric add exmet with ii-butaaol were red or 
yellow* but no relation appeared to exist between the 


4N-NaOH by boiling. After eooliiig the soludon was 
Cransferred ro a aj^ml. flask and made up to the 
mark by adding glycerol (the alkaline stdudon is 
shghdy turbid and b clarified by glycerol). 

(t) jO mg, of hail were dissolved in a few millitUres 
of thioglycoHc arid by boiling for some minutes. After 
cooling foe volume w^as made up to 5 ml. by adding 
some more thioglycolic acid. The tliioglycolic arid 
used had a boiling point of 114^ at 25 mm. pressure. 

The absorption curves^ determined by means of foe 
electric spectrophotometer, are sfaowTi in figs, i and 2. The 
ty*pcs of the absorpdon curves in alkali and thioglycoHc 
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acid arc the same. They are quite smooth, and shov%' no 
maxima indicadng various pigments. The sequence of the 
heiehts of the curs^es in both figures is. however, tdctideal 
with the seq uence of the hair colours in the scale of Fischer 
and Sailer. Hair colours {t,g. Q aud S of the scale) which 
can scarcely be distinguished by visual inspection can be 
easily distinguished by the height of rhe absorption curves. 
The curves of hair of identical colour (Vt and VII, both 
equal to Q of the scale) appeared to coindde completely. 
Hence both kinds of al^rprion curves give a good means 
of chaiactciizing hair of differem colours, but this mcihod 
is noE to be preferred to simple s^sual coniparisoii of the 
colouHp which takes much less dmc. 

According to Rothman and Flesch (in Prec. Sire. Exp. 
EioL Afed, Vol. jj (r<>4j). p. 134), a purple solution is 
obiained from red hair by treatment vAih glacial acetic acid 
at room temperature for one hour, followed by boiling 
with O'iN-HCl for two hours; iliough the colour of rhe 
hair is noE changed by this treatment, it is nor possible to 
obtain a second purple solution by repeating the procedure; 
aeeording to our experience it is only bright red nair which 
gives the purple somtion, reddish-blond or rcddbh-browii 
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hair giving a negative result. This property of red hair 
might prove useriil to anthropologisrs. 

This Avork has been carried out at the instance of 
Dr. L. Kaiser and supported by a grant from the Jan 
Dekker Sdchting, AmsEerdam^ eo Professor Dr. H. C. K. 
Wcstcnbriiik, 

Oiir/iisieh 

Hair of colours ranging from nearly white to black 
cannot be characEcrizcd by detennining the amounts of 
leukokcratid and melanokerarid according to Stary and 
Richter, or by rhe amounts of nitrogen dissolved by 2N- 
alkali at room cemperarurct or by boiling witli o-iN- 
hydrochloric acid. Boiling with 4N-NaOH or thioglycolic 
acid gives solutions w^hicn can be sharply characterized by 
thrir absorpEion curves, but these meihods seem to offer 
no advantage as compared 10 simple visual identification 
with the aid of the Fischer’-and-SalJer scale* 

Bright red hair only yielded a purple solution after 
crcaEmcnt with glacial acetic add follow^ by boiling with 
o-TN-hydrochlotic add. Disrinction between reddish and 
red hair seems possible by this method. 
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“P the Mwi-Hunten : An Earlitf Phw of Maori 
Culture. By Rogtr Duff, Md. a 

tim /e tiu Insiirttrf, 2 ManK 1^148 
The lecturer niggesred a new approach to the probltTii 
of eutture^ifTereniiiiicD in a culture area, namely to reverse tiae 
usual procedure of working outwards from the ecnerc and wort 
inwards from a point cm the periphery', la thw respect New 
21eabnd was claimed to be peculiarly suitable, not only from 
occupying the most remore pt>bt on the Easrem Polynesian 
periphenv bui also from providing through ihe asociarioti of 
hones of rhe Dirtpoiir (moa] and other exrina birds an objective 
means of dlstinguuliing ihe earlier ffOtn the Liter nuterisl-eulmre 
snanuiL Aldiough ^moar-hanter" sites wore finf invescigated, 
with this object in view, as early as 1870, it was nor until the 
discover)^ of the Wairau sire in 1939 that tr was possible to isolate 
rhe moa-hunter culture eta as disdnet from Maori culruic as it 
was found in the late eighteenth century. For rhb ihe discovery' of 
twenty-nine biuiab was largely responsible, the buruJ practice and 
wealth of burial offerings providing a new and vivid picture of an 
archaic stage of Maori culture. The fortual burial practice, applied 
particularly to adult males, wai pmnr mtermerit with rhe feet 
aligned to the South-east and the head to the north-west. Posr- 
hurial disinterment and the removaJ of cranium alone or crauiuru 
and maudTbte were a frequent feamre. 

Final iXtuEmiariou of ihc co-exutenee of the tnoa with men 
was die recovery of ten moa eggs from the graves. Where 
undamaged by the weight -0^ the grave spoil* they wcjt- seen to be 
perforated (mm ime end only* probably to serve as water-con¬ 
tainers, BurbJ was in open areas closely adjacent to the vilbgc* 
which like all moa-hunter sites was neither fortified nor capable 
0/ loitification. There was lutther negative evidence lun’gcrting 
that the moa-huitrets li\p'cd at peace (the absence of human bone ai 
a maiena] for fish4iooksoc other utilitarian anificts, the absence of 


evidence of cannibaJism in the midden refuse and the absence of 
stone or bone duhs of the pjtu type). Tlie dtuadon of nioa- 
hunter camps fiirthcr frvoturd the thesis that the moa-hunters 
had nor brought any food plants from Polynesia, although they 
had introduced the dog. 

Moa-hunter ornauient type* differed sharply (tom Maori 
forms^ coniprising necklaces of bones or teeth or shells, with no 
single example of the use of nephrite- One necklace type com¬ 
prised large mbuiar ridged bcadr fasbioned from the mid-frinur 
of the contemporary moa (&r]rjipltryx These were 

reliErved by a central pendant sperm-whale tooth, both beads and 
central pendan t bring oocaitomlly copied in soft scipcndne scone. 
A second was patterned after a row of suspended whale teeth, but 
with each pendanr a smaller convcnrionalizied rendering in moa 
bone df ivory. These rescnibkd both the fecctit necklaces of Fiji 
and in one respect the hook-shaped ivory breast pendant of 
HawaiL Other necklace ty'pes comprised the squared teeth of the 
Carehatodon shark, the teeth of the common dolphin, cut lengths 
of fossil dffirflliirfli shell, and valves of bivalve shellfish. There were 
no recognizahlc ear pendants, but tatiooitig chiaels of bone con¬ 
formed fo the later Maori type. Cloak pins were rare and bone 
decorative combs luiknowiL 

One form of fisb4iook represented a clear copy of the tropical 
bonilo lure, the fish-formed shank roidercd in stone, mussel 
shell or bone. There was no evidence of the employment of bnne- 
pointed cotiiptsskc bait bocks for taking large fuh* but numerous 
small one-piece unbarbed hooks found w'cre worked in bone or 
ivory* Several small harpwii points agreed in form with those 
recorded from the Marquesas and the ChathaxES iskmdk A single 
example of the barbed bone bird-spear point Was found. 

Over two hundred atone acbes found either with the burials or 
in die camp area comprised fifteen varieties^ the evidence of 
specialization into weH marked types being quite remarkable in 
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PoKucsii and Ofily appnMjcbed in Pitcairn. Thdc! severally 
marched at) ihc types represen red iti pttiplicnl Eisicrn PoI>Ticsb+ 
while the tmngidir form common to the Sodety, Cook* Atiirral 
and Marquesas ls!:iiii!5 was rcrpresciircd in a small proportion as m 
TlidpiCTir or proton pc cqniv’dau- The snndird Wcitrm Poly- 
nniiD adze form, is most t^rpical of Satnoo, wji also niatehtd in a 
few examples. The one npe completely utirepreScniKl was the 
mimdcd rangkss from typical of later Maori culture, Fiji and 
Tonga. The gr«t majorin'* werr svorked in a tractable fire- 
grained alrerrd nmdstone^ and only nephrite cxaiiiplea were 
found. 

The gaicfa .1 trend of the evadence suggested a culture sttHitum 
older than that represented in Maori culfure n Europeans came to 
know it. This w'as^ however^ to be regarded as an ancestral stage 
of Maori cuSmre, from which die latter had evolved by the normal 
mtemal mechanisms of cii]ttirc-diftercnciarion+ and the mjitcrial 
found in no way supported the long-prm'alent belief that the 
Eastern Po! y^e^Lan inimigraDcs of the fourtcettlh a-niury* or their 
immediate prcdeccsson of die rwelfih, found a priK>r Melanesian 
people in occuparion. As long as tlsis belief was held the normal 
explanation for any peculiar trait of Maori culture had been to 
ascribe it to this supposed Mdancsian migration. The lecturer 
stressed incidentally the slendcrttcss of the evidence on which the 
Mclanesim theory^ had been founded, tlw only support from 
material cuJiUfX being due in his opinion to a misincerpretation of 
ir, w'liilc the sole tradidonal support was the highly suspect second 
voliuneof the tVhurt Since the emergence in 

the New Zealand field of trailwd spedalisis in material culture, 
notably Skinner and Duck* the tendency w^as 10 reject the hypo¬ 
thesis of cxtra-PoIynestan migrations in c.^ptaining peculiarities of 
Maori material culture in favomr of the linipler hyptifhcjis of die 
elfeci on a Polynesian pmfoty’pe culture of isolation in a unique 
environment. The Wairau excavariom had greatly supported 
this mtcrprctatjoii by rcvealtng no slighted Melanesian afriniii^^ in 
the earliest demonstrable phase of South Island culture, and it w‘as 
unlikely that the North Island would tell a differenr tale. 

Tummg finally co the caiicriburion to the theory' of die relarion- 
ship of the periphery' 10 the centre of a culture area, the lecturer 
suggested that in an oceanic archipelago suth as Eastern Polyirena, 
where the pcriphenl groups [ookecT out on space and did not 
adjoin adjacent ciilnirc areas as in a continental serting, the 
periphery differed from the centre in the retention of old forms 
which had been subsequently replaced Jt their presunied dispersal 
point. This revers'd the normal implicarion,^ in studies of North 
American culture areas, viz. that tne cetirre retained the oldest 
forms and the periphery exhibited only an attenuated echo ol 
them. The evidence avaibbic was adinittedly confined tc» a 
classes of material-culture rraitv nombly stone^idze and ornament 
form, bur ,rhe dritribution of these conformed to a reniarkably 
regular and constanr paii'^m favouring the thesis advanced in the 

ludiui Tc^xdics from Cmtemab and Mexico. Dy Miss LnitJ 
IL St*tTt, Siirniihiry vf ii reirn/lJmiCUO'^ifl /l1 itw 
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Tlie gMi variety' of efibets in weaWng that can be pro¬ 
duced on a primitive stick lix^rti of the back-strap type, a form 
traceable to Maya times, is well exemplified in the McDougill 
collection recently given to the Pitt Riven Museum at Oxford. 

The wraver's cspipmeitt consists of a bundle of sticks of dit- 
fcreiit dimensions, weights and sccrions with auflidetit rope (made 
of agave fibre) to suspend one end bar from a tree or hook and 
attach (he back smp of le.ither* cloth or plaited palm leaf to the 
other end bar. After selecting her ettd bars the weaver may choose 
a thin sfrek to hold the hcdd 3 c loops, a thicker, heayier one shed 


rod, to open rhe coiuKmhed, and thin for bze rods to keen 
the even and uneven wirps separate, another to act w spool and, 
most precious of aJh 1 smooch* hard-wood batten or sword-stick 
with some ry^ of bevelled edge. The last is made by the men. 

Cotton, wool and maguey or Lxtil (agave fibre) can be used as 
yarn, but for all traditional garments such as the mitptl, tzut£ and 
cotton is always chosen. Wool is used for men^l 
jackets, shawb or pouches and for eerenionlil trousers, as well as 
for tome of the wider decorated belts wont chiefly by women. 
The climate being temperate and equable, men usually w'ear 
corron trousers and a shirt cut on rectangular lines, with tlie jacket 
or shawl as an addilioiial gamicnrt and they' alway's w-rar some 
beadH^overing* cither a hat or a tai/e. The lengths of doth for the 
w'omen'j wTap-round skirts arc almost invariably woven by men 
on a two- or four-ircadlc loom* of foe old English or Eufop*an 
type, and are traded in the local markets. These skirt lengths may 
be JccoraKd by coloured weft stripes or by ikel-pittemcd stripes 
in either warp or weft. fk^Ir patterns (the name is Indonesian) are 
produced by a resist method; the pattern which is to reniatn as x 
light-coloured design on a darker ground is rightly tied up with 
iimg or fibre ih.-ic will be unperviouj co die dye and the cloth is 
dyed before being woven. In the remote highland cominunttics 
die cotton is gathered, cleaned, beaten info a tong diver, spun and. 
If needed for pattern work* dyed by the w'caver herself; but 
luraxer the towns commendal ly spun yam is being more and more 
used. Much rime and highly skil fed Uboux arc expended on such a 
garment as the Imipilp x rectangular blouse-!ike article made from 
mo or three lengfoi of doth woven to foe exact size required. 

Beside various fancy weaves^ such as canvas, reppp crepe* corded 
.ind gauze, garments are fuithcr decorated by brocading in cotton* 
wool or siTkp fioatuig warps and weft patterns, appliqu^ and 
embfoidciry- In Mexican Indian work the use of fancy^ gaOic 
Vk'cavcs is highly developed. On a lacy Kickgrotind of so-callcd 
Peruvian gauze (a weave found in ancient Pcnivian examples)* 
anthropomorphicp zooniorphic and geometrical patterns appear 
as solid, being worked in another closely packed ty'pe of gauze 
weave. The clabtJratc crossings of foe w^arpi used in foe fancy- 
gauzes aie usually done ctittrcly by die fingers^ and the woman 
visualizes her pattenis, having no drawn design. Plain gauxe 
wcavmg is somcrimes expeditctl by the use of an extra hcddle to 
pull foe neersary Warps across their neighbours before a shed is 
made. In foe Mexican area, U'm, doublMloth wcasring with 
reversible patterns in colour is used for making belts and bags. 
Again do most of the work, but the weaving is aided by 

the use of three hcddici and a shed stick, so that if foe pattern U 
red on white, (he shed stick and beddle nearest to ir operate foe 
cidd and even while W'aryrt and the second and third hcddles foe 
red warps^ so helping the woman to make her selection. 

In (tuaremaU eighty per cclii. of the inluhitanu are ol Indian 
blood and mosr of them claim difcct descen t from the Maya^ The 
palfcms worked inro the garments are traditional and ebarar- 
fcrisric in each tribe. Where not derived from geometrical forms 
{possibly suggested by the mart^elioui architectural remains of the 
paw), the mottves seem iiLiinly to have some connexion with the 
daily tile of the people, A made by a Pocotnati Indian ftoin 
San Juan Sacatepequex has brrodod pactems of sta^, ihc^* 
armadillo and turkey's, afl good for food, horses and muTes, iiscml 
for going to the local market, and cresEcd birds. Often a w'caver 
will Lncnfduoc lo-me sinaU special motive, her signature, which will 
be rpciTgtiized by other woinen of her tribe wherever the garment 
may be. A necklace and pendant effect worked in appliqiid* which 
appears on garments from severaJ tribes may be derived from 
the necklace and pendant worn by the Mabe God of Maya 
mytholiiigyfc whilsr anci-spirak connected with convcntitmal leather 
pattcniK which occur on several spcdmcttS^ may indicate foeii 
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futbciT^l-scrpcnt symbol. A highly convairiomlkeid double 
eagle \s probably rcniinisccntofthc Sponiih cciiquc$i ih ijzi, as ic 
is 3n cmblein of Charlw Vh Paiiems in the Mexican section arc 
more sophisticated and, particiibrly the einbroidered cKnes^ 
savour of Western dvUization. This may be dtic to Spanish 
infliience, bm comiiwtciai patterns are also available in the 
markets and arc adapted An eight-pointed star and a lai^c band 
which appear on scveriJ examples may have special significance* 
whilst in both coutictics a bim on a tree is used as a inocive 
{said to represent the tree of li^ atid to be connected with fcttili^ 
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rites): the crec ts usually considered to be a pbe and was the 
symbol of the Maya race or the place they came from. 

Fordier study of a larger group of patterns might reveal the 
origins of other ■designs, bnc the rapid iptead of commercialism 
and easier contact with the onciide world is racing in the 
acfoprioti of WciEcm t)'pcsof garment and a dccerioniion of both 
crafcsmanship and omamcnc- For this reason a collection such as 
dus is a KtnunenE and irrcpiaccabte record of the great tochnical 
skill anti artistic quality dismayed in the weaving of these [fidian 
peoples. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Anthropological Survey of ludU t Part Hhtory and 
Recent Devtloptntiii-* QifnrPTuriim/fd hy Dr. I Virrer 
7 Q £/iwm, Dtpuiy Dinaar 

Although India was one of the earliest countries to stare 
an Ethnographical Survey, which it did during the Vkcto>'alty of 
Lord Curzon^ this dosed down prematurely owing to the 
transfe r of the Dircetor^ Sir Herbert lUslcy, to other work+ and for 
many years litdc was done to revive it. Strong rccomniendatioiis 
were made bv Dr. Nelson Ani]an<dale, F,R.S-, for the institution of 
a separate Ethmtgraphicd Sun^cy when the Zoological Survey of 
[ndia was reconstituted out of the old Zoological and Anthropo¬ 
logical Section of the Indian Museum in 1916. Dr. R. B. Seymour 
Sewell, RR-Sh* who became the Director of the Zoological Survey 
of Tndij in 1914 as successor of Dr. Annandaltp made similar 
rccomrneiidations in 1927 and again just before his rcriiemcnt tfl 
1932, but (he fijuiuziai stringcnci^ of the time stood in the way, 
and anthropolc^^ wvis relcgaied to a subordinate KCtioo of die 
Zoological Survey' under a single ofllccr^ Dr. B. S. Cuba, to work 
in all branches of the subject. 

In 194.3, however, a sebetue for the reorganization of anibropo- 
lorgical research wa* prcpaml by Dr. B- S, Cuba and Dr. Se 5 trtour 
Sewell, who was invited by the Cfovcmmenf of India to make pro¬ 
posals for the fomuiion of an independent Anihropolsmcal 
Department, and at the end of that year the nucleus of die 
Anthropological Survey of India was formcvL In 1946 the 1 ong“ 
dreamt-of plan came into being. The Survey' was de^nitdy 
esoblished with a five-year programme (see Part II) and a budget 
rising from more than 1 1 laihs in the first year to nearly 4I lakhs 
in the fifth. Dr. B. S. Guha waa appointed Director, with the 
additional duty of acciug as Andiropotogical Adviser to Gewem- 
ntent, and Dr. Verrier Hlwin was appointed D™ty Dirccmr* 
laboratories and 1 library Wert opened; offiecri and other 
staff were appoinicd and work was begun. By the end of the fivc^ 
year Dcnod the AnihropolMical Survey should be a fully deve¬ 
loped* well equipped and efficiently staffed in.stitution which will 
study man on the broadest basis and in every' part of the Ponunjon 
of Indiau 

During the finl two years of its life the Survey has been locsted 
in Benares* for the disturbed conditions in Calcutta niade h 
impouible to move to iti proper home (here, the Indian Museum. 
At the bcginmj!|; of 194^^ however, die Survey is moving to its 
commodious omen in the Miueum, where it has already opcnied 
its ethnographical galleries. 

In India an enormous field of rrscarch, both tbeoretkal and 
pmrticaJ, lies before the anthropologisE. The snidy of the physical 
characters of the people is still incomplete. Since Ridey's pioneer 
work ill i 39 ti Qow rendered somewhat obsolete by great ad¬ 
vances in the mediods and techniques of the science, very' link 

* II (Tkf plan) tpfW he pMished in the neJtt luuc ^ 
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has been done except die work of Ekksccdt* Ciprhun and Bowles 
in some parti of the country and Dr^ Guha^s invesrigitioM on 
selected tribes and castes during tbc Census of 19J i- Not only do 
btjdily meaSuTCnieuts and chaxactcristks requbr rhe fullest 
investigation* but tbese mea-suremmts should be accompanied by 
the study -of deqweated ph)^iologka] charactcriscLci* sudi as the 
percentage of blood groups in each race^ which may well provide 
evidence of the original source from whkh particular tribes,or 
races have spnmg; of the effect of nutridon* and cspcdJly of an 
unbalanced nutrition, on the growth and propom-ons of the body 
and possibly ak> oti its resistance to disease; and of the effect of 
climate on bodily stmeturc and other physical charactcrisdcs-—all 
still laigely unexplored. 

Despite z number of outstanding niom>graphs on individMl 
tribes and eondsc ‘glossaries' of tribes and castes^ the social 
organisation, the religion and the customs of vast numbers of the 
Indian people arc still but scandly recorded and imperfeedy 
tmdcrstocid. The fields of crimlnolog)'* tribal art, primitive lin¬ 
guistics, the application of modem inediods of psychological 
inv-esdgadon to aboriginal peciplc* the cconottiics of the cotmtry- 
skle not only offer a tempting subject of research to the sdendst, 
but urgently require investigation if the inhabitants (and especially 
the more primirive inJiabitanis) of the country^ arc to be aomtnis- 
tered with ly'mparhy and understanding. 

CompktcJ ditd Prajrctid^ [ 946-48 

The gteater part of the year was spent in building up 

tbc equipment, iibrary and bbofa(ories of tne department- An 
X-cav plant with accessories and radiographic material bas been 
purclu^cd. The Applied PsychoSog)' Laboratory has been 
equipped with apparatus for mental rests, accessories and equip¬ 
ment being nude locally. Arrangements luve also been made for 
piircharitu; ffom America more iklicatc and complicated inscru- 
incnes for testing primitive people. The mnnber of books in the 
libruy' is now over 5^000 and complete sets of important anthro¬ 
pological joumaR as well as ntauy otber boots and joumab not 
otlierwbc available in India, have been obtained fiom abroad- 

Tbe srientific studies undcrtiikm since Ekeember* 1943* aft as 
foJJowj: 

(1) The detailed study and irstcmition -of the skeletal 
miEerbb from Harappa. These bagilc remains, in spite of the 
rtgtdar applkatioo of preservative! and all possible care* have 
suffered gtcady by being shifted from Calcutta to Debra Dun 
during the war and dicn again to Benares* and by the subset 
quent damage caused by the great Vanina ftcKid of Septcoiber* 
1943. Tlie greater pan of the repair and rcstotation has now 
been completed: so has the larger portion of the dkphoto^ 
graphic tracing of skulls which were ruined by water. 
Much progress has also been made in the oslcamctrk study of 
the bones ioeluding paraUriograpli drawrugi and tracings and 
meaiuretncnts of augks of retroventon and torslou. Two short 
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rcpprts, «DC on the aiiiiiial mniiiis Gtoiti Onksmedu and the 
omcr giving a prthniinary accoutii df Hanppa dtclctom 
e^€3Vatcd thii ycar^ have bciii sent to [he DiMior-Gencr^ of 
Arthrology. 

(a) A coinprehrnsive report waa completed on ihe cnltutd 
and fadal a^EnMcs of the pnmitivc tribes of Indh 2nd die 
prohlcmiatfectiiig theif adiiiinbtiarion in the light orcxpcricnoe 
with cribal p^pln in othi-f parti of the w odd, Map« illiutiaring 
the ducrtbudoii of these tribes aiid their propertiooate ittcngtfa 
were also prepared. This worh oitaiicd ejtaoikution of a lar^ 
mass of materials on iion-lEidbn tribes which was iiidy with 
didiculty obtained. 

(3) Ficklwork was comnimctd at die earliest possible 
oionieTit, even before touring equlpinent was avaibbk. From 
Deocnibcr, 194A to Febrmryp I947, the Deputy Director 
went W'itli 3 party into the hilU of OrUsa., where he made a 
special study of the reHgion of the Lmjhia S>aoras while metn- 
ben of the patty bveiiigaied their ccanomics and physk^ 
characten. hi May^ 194^7^ die Director led a large eitpedirion 
to Ehejamuar Bawax area^ and valuable w^ork w^as done hath 
on the physical side and in investigating the ps^'chobgy and 
sociology of the inhabitants, w^hosc social outains proseiiE 
problems of pcniJiiT difficulty and complexity to the adniini- 
smdon. 

(4) The appheariou of mental tests to school-going chddren 
in Benares for the assessmeut and gtadarion of thrir mental 
abilidc^ in order to provide norms for comparisori with the 
remit! of xuniiai mis on children of ptinnrive raceSn was 
started during the year. 

(3) At the beginning of 194H the Duector W2S to take a party 
of investigator to die Andanun Blands in order to make an 
up-to-date Survey, physied, psychological and economic, of 
the aboriginals who ate still sorviviug in that most inferesring 
region. The Royal Irtdini Navy is eca-opetating and the 
expedition is being undertaken by the express wish of Go vern¬ 
ment. 

The Survey pLini three ty'pes of puhtication: a twkc-ycarly 
BuUerin cerkristtng of pauers by members of die Department; 
Memoirs^ and popular nandbwks in che nanoml langirtgcs 
intended to make the hast aruhropological knowledge available 
BO a wide public. 

In addition to research work^ the Survey has a sdicine for giving 
advanced training to snidciiD. Six poit-gradnarc tnidencs were 
selected during 1946-47 and four othen wiTl be trained in i947-4a* 
Two smdenci went on the Orim expedirian early in the year and 
Ew^o others accompanied the Director 1:0 Jaunsir Biwar^ While at 
hcad^uaittrs rhcyliive been given rtguJar insmiaion and oppor¬ 
tunities lor laboratory' training on a scale it pcsent unobtiinablc 
dsrwbcre. The training course for these Hudena is of two years' 


duratioa and a stipend of Rs. 150 a month is aiiow^ed them: it is 
hoped 10 send some of them la ter to Europe and Aiticrica- 
In view of the rapid advance in rhe development of method and 
technique in other countries it is proposed to offer a few visiting 
Fellowships 10 foreign scholars, both Afiiatic and Wcs£eni+ to 
£kdlinrtc their researches in India; it is hoped not only diai the 
cause of science will be advanced thereby, but iliat tile latest 
experknee of wodd schniarslup will be made av'ailahic to the 
Survey^ In addition to the award of such Fellowships the Anthro^ 
pologital Snrv^ry will be happy to give issisrance to anthropoid- 
gists from other parts of die world who wish 10 visit ludia^ and 
those jncendmg to do so are advised to appitxich the Dominiori 
Govemmoif mrough thb chauticl, writing to Dr, B. S. Guha^ 
Ph+D., Dirator, Anthropological Survey of India^ Indian 
Museunip CaJoiria. 

(Tfl he {iffidudedj 

A Bibliography of Liberia 

Aldiough many fragmentary bibliographies of Liberia 
are in exisimce none of them can be regarded at exhaust 
live. I 3 r. Theodore Monod, Director of the Insuiut 
FraiKais d*Adiquc Noire, Dakar+ S^cgal, French West Afrka, 
has therefore undemken the rompHadon of as complete a 
bibliography as possibie, and will be gratefid for any assistance, 
even single tides being welcome. Fuller infonnadon as to the 
details required may be obtained from Dr. MouckL or may be 
seen at the Royal Amhropologicd Insdruie, but the following 
rules wjU serve as a guide to contributors: 

1, The rimplc menrion of'D'bciia* will not cttdtJe a W'ork to 
iiiclurion^ irnkss some interesriug faa is also oiemiDiicd. 2. 
Newspaper articles will not be cited unless they concaki a fact 
or pknure of seiEnnciflc ituportancc- 3, There will be no dis- 
mminadDU on political, mrioiial or moral grounds. 4. As fax 
ai poirible refereuees diould have bc^ icen and veri&ed; 
otherwise the letten "n.s/ {uoc icen) diciiild be appended. 

Jf possibk rcfereftccs slio^d be written on cards of size 
125 by 70 imu.; if ori eirdiuiry sheets, on one ndc only. 
6^ Unless the lille of the work dearly indJeanis its contents 
and it is mainly cotKremed with Liberia, a lumniary of Liberian 
refertnecs with page, plate w map numbers will be necesiary, 
7, Archive material may be included k. MalcriaJ primed in 
Liberia is of special importancr. 

Material may be sent either to Dr, Monod at the Insiimt 
Frampiii d'Afrititie Noire (Bibltogi^phy of Liberia); or to Dr. 
and Mrs- G. Chauliac [Bibliography of Liberia), c/o French Lega- 
tion+ Monrovia, Liberia. Full adtnowicdgmcnt of all contri^- 
dons will be made in the published bibliography. 



REVIEWS 

GENERAL 


Manuel d'Ethnograpbie, By MarecI Manss. Pisru [P^yWjp 1947- 
211. Dtcf 24Djrdnf3 

This book is a shorthand record of Pro^sKr Mauss^j 
ketures given each year at the Imdmte of Ethnol^ at the 
Univerrity of Paris fiom 1916 to I939 under the title of fnjamrtjiwti 
dcKTjphir. It bets therefore the £nUbcd Derary form 
in which Professor Mauss has picscnted his maiiy importanr 
camributions to aodology, and jt seemi that he was not able to 
revise the text before pubheatioiL The lectures were ddiveted to an 
audience cousisring, at atiy rate in great pan, of French colonial 
ofirdib and they were dcsigcied to bterat these offictak in the 
peoples of the E^ench empire and to instruct them how to make 
observations and records about therm In other words, the book b a 


kind of iVcKes and Quwifj im and if it suffers by eotn- 

parison with thb pi^lk-atioii ftom the author’s bek of hcldwoik 
experience it has the advantage over it of being the product of a 
tingle mind, moieover a mind which moved with, perhaps greater 
ease and grace through the mazes of theoretical sodol^y dim any 
of its coirtemparaiiefr. 

The book starts with an account of the dilficuldcs of ethnographie 
enquiries and with the principlfs and methods of observation. In 
fuitbet chapters, as its purpose diftnrti, it treats of each category of 
sodal Gets; wcud morphology, technology, secedes, and 
econqnik, joridicaL moral and religicHU pheuomena. Eacli eJupter 
contains a general theoreticaJ uttroducrioii followed by a dastihn- 
tion of the social forms, which come within the particular category 
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iiTKlt^f dbcicaioii ^lul siiggwtiom of whit ^cis diould be regarded 
by the ficldwortticr irttt how they should be observed- Thiii |o the 
shon ciupccT on economic phcnoinau thorc is 2- brief disciissjoii of 
the vLtws of BiJchcT* Stimmlcr, Giddhigs, Simiind and others 
about; the nature ofccononiic facts, foUowcd by ncites» with headings 
and pointers for fiddworkcTs^ on pfoduciion, distTibation and con- 
sumption, ainl mcnidy, and by a ickci bibhogophy. The select 
bibliognphics are throughout adequate and up to date. 

A book dealing with so coiisidetablc a number of lopics aiid with 
so practicil a purpose docs not lend itself to critical tevsew. Had the 
author bccii able lo complde U" and w'ritc it hunsdf for publicatiun 
the iheofcdeal dei'dopment from chapter to diapicr would doubt- 
less have been less broken, but as it stands it provides both an 
CKcelicnt manual for ^cHworken and a short general introduction 
to rifiph mpnlopv by onc of the foieiiiost builders of the 

xiemx- ^ EVAMS-PRITCHARD 

History. By F. Gerdort Qn 7 dr. Lflirdcin (C&bbtii Prets), 1947 8 *. 

u'jfh iJhiffrjifapfu. jRriVr jf. 6 d. 

Ln this intcTciting and stimulating htllc bonk l^rofcssor 
Childc sketches tlic proceseS by whidi history came into 
cxisicnce and suinniariici the views of tlie various schools of 
hkcorical philosopliy. He cridcites the theological, naturalistic 
and comparati ve tlseorics of history, and decides in favour of the 
Marxist view of* history as a creative process/ Much of his criticism, 
especially of ^ofessor Toynbee, is very clfectivc, but he tends to be 
unduly dogtnatic. 

He says {p_ 34) ihat "the origins of myths ate hotly disputed 
imici, but from the icicntilic standpoint all must rank as fictioiL. 
But it b now widely held many myths are aciitd descriptions of 
rituat- 

' Magic/ lie lays (p. J 7 )^ "is a way of making ^opk believe they 
arc going to get what they w^aui^ wheteas religion is a sysceni for 
pertuadirag chcin they ought to want w hat they get.' He must know 
that it 11 not as nniple as diat. 

Discussing the "Great Man theory/ he says (p. that ‘the 
objective fact hi hisEory' is that when a man was necessaryp he was 
found." Bui why. for cxampleH was a Rklielicu necessary in the 
scvcntei^utb CiMitury and ntoi in the eighteenhit or a Wellmgion 
ncccnar^' in and not in 1915? " 

He ends ilsfi book by assuring us that "cijic great statesman of today 
Sialinl has succcssfriUy foreseen the course of W’orld history, 
but he iiutoriomly failed to toresec the German ins'asioti. It may 
safely be said—nutsidc Russia at any that the Mandst theory 
11 no more infallible than tbe others. RAGLAN 

Qur Evolving Civilization j An Introdisctsoo to Geopacificsi 
Gcogiaphleal Aipocrs of the Path towards Worlil 
Pt^ce. By Cfiffiih Tayhr. i 94 tJ. Pp- 37 d. 

uHih IO& lext iliuslraiiimL Pfi£C 11J. 

This comprehensive book sujnniarczes and illListrar« tlie geo¬ 
graphical teaching of die aurhoi, in Sy^dney^ Chicago and Toronto. 
He has travelled widely, and intcnsivdy enough to Carry out real 
surveys of large fegiouj from his special point of view*. He was 
traiiicd in phydci and geology, and has worked with Edgeworth 
Oavid, W. M. Davis and Captain Scoii. In hU long c-xpcrieucc of 
teaching lie has nmcountercd many outlooks and theoriei, and been 
invoh-ed ill acute controversies; and be has been a voluminous 
wriicr. 

By Ccopaciftcs—accented 00 the third syllable^ like Geopolitics— 
he nicaiis his" attempt to base the teaching ot frecdoin and humanity^ 
upon real geographical deductions: it is humanized GeOpoUtia' 
{p. 349), and claims to rcflite the ^gressive Geopolitics of Haiuhott^ 
jtt d his pupils in the last gencraiian, and co lead towards tl'K repair 
of the disasters whkh that docnrinc brought on tlm world. It is, 
however, dcfriutcly 'ciivironinemaJbt/ as the outcome of the 
author's own experiences in hanh cnvtronmeiiLs; and its value is in 
its inteipfetation of the factor of geographical envimnnieiu thrmigh^ 
out the course of human history: ot^ as a ' potsihiliit' would say i, to 
die iucccnive points w'hcre lome ‘great man' or other seizes on 
some unappreciated aspect of the envitonment and changes the 
whole relacion between men atid thdx surroundings accordingly. 


h is an very w^dl co say that if Columbus had not discoveted 
America, someone else would have dojirc So it is nor the personality 
of Columbus, but the fret of the discovery, nmmde before, and 
lire vocable, that is slgiiificani. Amertea, the cnvirotimcrital fretor, 
was there all the time, but had not affected thr "course of history' at 
all ; not even for eIic compatciuct of Eric the Red. And it is admitted 
here, at the outset, that there ate many other aspects of the progicss 
ofdvilizatioii fp. gci^raphy being a ‘liaison subject'hat 

a vital task in handinB across the conclusions of sdcncc and of 
philosophy front one &\d to die other, as its premises. 

Chmctcrisdc of the w'liolc enquiry is ihc method, bortowed 
nrai^y from geology, ot dassiheation by strata and iotks- Novelties 
spread ouiw'ards from tlieir place of origin, displaced and replaced 
by nehcr novelties, mote recent: die oldest ^novcliies' become 
themforc marginaL Within the ntarguis, the newer Is superposed 
on the oldCT, archMlogicaJly, Some of the most stri^ig of Griffith 
Taylot's dkgrams idustraie this general fret in mrptiitiig c:u.iDp 1 s, 
But the world pattern is nm niercly concentric; for geography 
cKpousion occuii on the mrfree of a plauiet which (so frr as it is 
more than merely ‘ gcoid" in diapc) is essentially tetrahedral i not 
merely in its ftin^mcntal siruaute, but in die distribution of seas 
and lands, and of all that results from dicdi inrer-iebtion, being 
deteTmined by that "pactertr—if so it can be called, seeing there is 
but one cxenipLir of it. It is contended, however (p, 6 }, that the 
general layout of the five cgntmctiti (irLcluding Antarctica] is 
mfririenriy lunikr to permit analogies and comparisoni 1 ai^ that 
umibr analogies may be defected among the periodic crisei of 
com-diriiikagc and foldcd-m 0111114111 structure bctw'ceo the rcsistartt 
^shidds' of the crust. The Pacific dcprcssiDri k. howeverp an iin- 
cKpiamed anomaly. It is luggcucd (p, 19) that these criaw arc some- 
how^ cotinectcd with the priueipal phases in the evolution of 
vcttcbraccs and of man, and w'ith rectirtctiE ice-ages, and so, 
pr^uinably, w idi tlie distribution of "DptiEiium' dimates as possible 
hmiiei of culcums. 

On these gctieral linos, Chapicr HI deals with racial diamc^ristics 
and di^eremtatjoitt in maji; Chapter IV with racial iiibdtig and 
Chapter V vs-ith certain cultural dUtributimu and cultural develop- 
inmts in prc-nariotiaitir times; Chapter VI whth languages, cspccuUy 
the Aryan group* u mainly retpomible for segrcgatioTii into uatioas; 
and Chapter VI I with the subs^uent effects of the greater rdi^nm 
of the Western luticmalkn^d world A mote specilkally tegiuiial 
apl^roach lo that w orld is based on the distriburioti of cidture waves 
in place of phy'skaf batriers and within areas of material advance- 
aicnt. In Chapter IX begins a parallel enquiry into the jinictlon of 
settlement types and especially of cities, with a few' types analysed 
in detail: and Chapter X deab specially with Toronto, Chicago. 
London^ ihff Ridit and Canberra. 

On litis " world-plan" is based aiuly rii and criticum of t^ornian 
militarise theories, ddibctatcly aggfessiva and predatory, and 
i-oTisequcnitly taking special accomit of Else geographical distributioii 
of the largcf and more cwcnrial eommodirics witliin 
natiomi comniiintttrt. This analysis is most valuable, with its 
phJn speaking abmir war-erks like "JffriUirannr" in Japan or Gcr- 
niatiy. 

1 he relation between natural avenues or obstacles and scheincs of 
conquest is obvious, and is iUuarated by the milita^ rimation of 
Europct with its "seven southeni gates"; by the ^>ctiil problem of 
the Alaiiicin campaign; aiidi by the gcographii^ analysis of the 
progressive collapse of the Nazi conquestj. The correlative study of 
the geographical fretors of any permanent peace in Europe stam, 
necessarily, from Versailles, and oontaiui miidi incisive com- 
niciitary on the suhsequent history of the 'sore spots" on the map. 
it brads to a plea for ‘fair trade/ and die rchabilltirion of war- 
ravai^ areas ; to some suggcsrioiu fm the study of the sq-nUed 
"atomic" problem; and to a widi: uirvey of possible adjustments 
betw een popufrriniM and resources^ especially in Canada ^d the 
U.S.S.R-, iilustrated by optiinisi 'isopkths of comfort." By a 
ctiriuiis ovenight. the "Seven Ages of Man' on pp. JiSif- are in fret 
eight. We arc now passing from an age of "scientific eaepbration,' 
coRsequent on the tndmOrial revcilutian, into one La which "nationaT 
ism" may be eoatrollcd by Vindependent attempa to relieve SOcwl 
injustice,' cipedaliy in newly developed lands where latgc^scak 
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cxpcnmcnt ^ pc^bb. EsiciicLiI id diii k tbt of'irsimiag youdi 
m ctuI widi c^xucmg condirioiis,' an aim dcriv^ from 

Gnack t!iliicauorL, ^ul powcr^lly proincHicd by tboughi-pravoking 
b^Dlu like thii. and not Icasr by the ^raphk ^nd tridimcnnoml 
approach of irs mcarch diai^ram^ JOHN L, MYRES 

Charles f^rwin. By Jeiuj Restiund^ Paris 19+7- -+3^ 

4 plairs. Priev ziD/nmci 

In this little book Rostand tries to give the non-speddist 
teadcf a pieture of Charles Damiii and of h» lifers work. It 
ii. one may say^ such as Darwin hiinwlf would approve. Much of it 
is Bmihar to many of ns and the vuJgariad of ecruiii mainly but 
not cndicly rhcologiol objectors arc cMposcii, ineJuding those of 


KarJ Marit and Nietsche. Darwin'i resolute ir^ud against argunicnt 
from observaoon of luturc on behalf of a prceonedved d^gn is 
givxn weight alongside of his fedeent: modt^ and aversion fem 
polemics The part of Rostand^l book which deals with the period 
a&ex Datwin’i death it bur not quite so satufaetury. He ex¬ 
presses die tmuJ regret that Darwin did not know Mendel's work, 
though Mendel knew DarwinY If only Mendel had had the idea of 
seftditig a copy of his famous paper to Darwin, what might rtot have 
followed 3 Rostand makc^ no reference tc5 R. A. Etshcr’j work, iior to 
Julian KukLey^s study of eValution^ though bq does nlcrmon 
Haldane; hoc ir li dii^nilt to cover all aspeets of a subject and we 
may well be grateful ro Rostand for what he has done. 

H. J. FIEURE 



OCEANIA 


Hawuikn Amerlcsnis: An Account ot JapajanF, Chinese, 
Fol ymestjan nnd American Cultures. By C. 

Yatt: Upiic. Prrii (Laitdaff^ Greffiey Camb^kgi), 1947. 
228. Prkc 

In the nioiiths iollowirtg the Pesrl Harbour attack, the Americaji 
pubhe discovered tbar the second- and third-gcneratioEi FLawaiian 
JapaiECse had become better citizens nf their adopted eouncry, as 
nieaiured by army enJistmcnti arid other sdgiu of loyaltyp chart bad 
tbdr countcrparti on the diainlaitil Scimiilated by an interest in 
ihc pracettes by wMeh this change bad come about^ the author 
gradiially extended hts scope and now^ presents an account of the 
evolution of the Hawaiian con^niunity. The gradual acceptance of 
the superiority of {white) vr^yi by die lutive I'dlyi-kcsiaiis, 
their abandonntent of large parts of their inheritatitje for white 
methods pf working aitd rheir occasional ourbuirts of violence and 
faiutidsm as a reaeuoii to these changes, arc well described. The 
KawaiLin today has accepted the lowliest status, both social and 
economic, of any of the people now iu bis boruL^laniL Cantoiicse 
and Japanese Ubouiers, intrcMuced ac first for dkdi reliability as 
steady workert OH the sugar planationi, liave shown more rcsiiLmcc 
to wholesaJe changes in their way of life. They have preserved some 
of their indivjduaiity through games, amuieniciiti and rebgioui 
observances- But liett too the pressure of the dominant American 
niPFTJ has limited these non-Antcrican ^ictivities to innocuous play 
forma. 

Change inev^icably imposes stfess and the ooudusiotu of this Kudy 
am of some interest. In. Haw-aJI relief from the social conflicts 
consequent upon a century- of change has come about through a 
wide measure of odal tokiaaiee^ thiough pennitting and encourag¬ 
ing aU miadn of ccxiperaiioii and through sponUncoua and unsup- 
pre$$ed ouebutsts of enthusiasm for native gama; and pastimes, 
whcchcT Haw^iLin or Orimtab For our adniimtcrjtors^ about 
to make lar-icacbuig and rapid changes in colonial rcrrttorics, these 
conclusions, if valid, diould be ofpraoical imporancc. 

The data on svhii^ this book h based mme Irani many soumes. 


including some personal studies in Ha waii. Jc is unfonunate iliai the 
author while admitting the paucity of his material, sometimes 
generalizes rather more than cither the quantity or quality of his 
data ivnuld seem to permit. The condusions, none the less^ may be 
quite eorfEct. J. M. MOGEY 

Do Rarno. By Mmirke Lffir/wfdi, Riru (Gd/imard), 1947. Pp. J’sS- 
Paper Ceva. lYiff francs 

This is a study of* personality' and myth in the Melanesian 
warld^' but deals almust entirely s'^ath New CaledEinia. tn 
the religion of the New* Caledoriiaiis the autlior recognizes three 
strata, which he classifies as pre-roicnuc, colermc and mythic. The 
thtec liave different but overlapping distributions. 

He messes that 'oUve^ and 'dead' dt> not mean to the Melanesians 
what they mean to us: fbr them to he alive i$ to be healthy and 
active, and [<u be dead it to be sick, iiUone or agcd^ as w'cll as actually 
dead (a fiukcral ceremoity performed for a lunatic renders harmless 
his breaches of taboo). In a long section on the lurivc idea of time he 
tdh us that the ni)'tliicage 11 thought of as existing simultaneoudy in 
the past and in the present. The actual past is regarded as belonging to 
[be elden, and 21 being of no coaicern to the younger generation 
'To speak ofhistory, one must be able to express oneself in ternu of 
the past. And wc have seen that the formulations of time which aie 
fundiar to us correspond to nothuig chat c^Uts among the Melanes- 
iam' (p. I [ 5). Rtuieariutioii is not believed in, dnee it involves the 
idea of a time sequcuoc^ which U foreign to their memaliry. Those 
who Tepresent the ancestors are regarded as actually being them. 

The presrige of the diicfs is bigh^ but they do not Issue orders^ 
perform administntivc functions or own the land. Peopk bring 
them the firsc fruits became they represent the gods. The author 
ci[« with approval, and rcinfnrces, the paraUels which Hocart 
drew- between die chieftaimbip and caste system in India and 
in Melanesia. 

In the last section he has much la say about how^ ttie myths of the 
natives affect their attitude tow'irch Chrisiiinity. RAGLAN 




CORRESPONDENCE 


Early Foreign Trade tn East Aftira+ Gf Man, I947t 
194s, 11 andaz 

Sra,—With rcfereiira to Mr. Wainwright'a mosr interesting 
attklr aud the ensuing eorresponiicncc^ tiic foDowing 
unpubJidied mformarian may be of interest. 

(j) Early last year a REaman coin stated to have been fomid near 
Nairobi woi brought to the Coryndon Museum. At the attic die 
tind was regarded with some suspicipn, but in view of the oceur- 
ractee of these Coins elsewhere in coniem AMa. the Nairobi specimen 
may wrcll be authentic. AjCDording to ihc inJbituadaon given by the 
tinder, Mr. Xmbert of the Seoetatiat, Mogadishu, the coin woi 
found as fiu- back Of ip20 it a depth of six to seven Ibet while a pit 
was being dug iu the garden of a house in Muthaiga, a subtirb of 
Nairohl; tlie area in question u stated to have been quite undisturbed 
usd ocvcr previously di^ over. Aitct the interval that has elap^ 
it B impossible to examine the site or verify the podrioa in which 


the coin w^as foutid, so ihar the discovery caonot be accepted 
unoondidoaolly, but k muu of suBidenC impoitacicc to be placed 
on record. The coin hoi been dated to the third century AJi. and 
idendtied u of Victonmis; it is now in the hands of the Rev. M. 
Charlcsworth, St. John’s CoUege, Cambridge, who h:u obtained 
this idetitilicarion. 

(a) Axinng out of Ptolcsjor Piggott’i letter in which he menrionf 
the two bf^^ ibund at the Nokuru Burial Sice, there can be no 
question chat the fa i enc e bead was imported* but in view' of mote 
recent discbvork^ in the Nafcmru area it now appeals possible that the 
agate barrel bead may have been made loiily, O^xr Ifoo similar 
beads including barrek spheroids, discs aiid oblate dis^ mode ^deh 
agate., various forms of chakedony, quartz and micraclinc felspar 
(amazon itoue), were found by us during 1938 at a small cave 
only sixteen miles from the Nakum Burial Site (the report on this 
excavation haa now hewn ptepared and submitted for publication). 
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It iccms the culiijre is i bier derivative Df ihe Ciimh^ B, i^rirh 

a compwable mkmliihie industry, stone bowb^ poftlnt, gnndstoncs 
and pottery; boE iE ii uiiUkc ihc Gumhan B imd other East 
Late Slone Age or DeDlidiic cditurcs b the abuiidaoce of stone beads 
and pendaocs iod 111 ihc practice of mniiadon iiuicad ofinhiiiToikjn. 

A saonple of the beads was subiwitted to the late Me, Horace Bcek^ 
who coninienEed on a crrfalin reseiiiblance to Predynasric beadle, 
akhotigh he considered that they were not tnity eotuporable and 
prcKTfctcd a number of unfamiliar fcaturesr 

The raw materials of the Njoro beads are all known to occur in 
Kenya; those derived fiom the bascmcnt-eomplex rocks may be 
found at a source approximately sixty miki disant, but the agaie*^ 
chalcedony, etc-, occur wi rhin the Man Escarpment itself, where the 
NJoto cavc is liEtiatcd, Moreover, there arc numbers of diallow' 
mine shafts and other superftcia] workings to be seeti cur into die 
rock in the nei^bourbood of Njoro which arc dearly of some 
antiquity. No material of any value ii known in the volcanic tuJft 
of die Mau other than agate, chalcedony and, more rarely, opah, 
lo that, it is cvideTit that the niining operarions were carried cue ui 
search of these stones. The &rt that bofb the beads themselves and 
the aidf e range of maEcdah from wiiich they were ma^ are found 
w lEhin the same ans* together with abandoned wafting^, eannot 
reavoiubly be regarded as mere coincidcoa: and it seenu justifiable 
lo cwsider the Njoro beads as of local nianufacttire. On the other 
hand, it b unlikely that an uncis^iluicd Stonre Age people wpuld have 
conceived the idea of making highly finished stone t^ds, requiriiig 
ctjutklmble tcchniciil skill, without sDmdus from ehewhefc. A 
possible explanation is diar a fesv imported beadai were traded ro the 
interior from tinic to rime and that these inspired the local peoples 
to make copies^ tf this hypothesii should eventually prove to be 
corrcci, it ri not impossible that die solitary barrel bead found at the 
Nakum Burial Site was one of the foreign beads upon which the 
local beads were modelled; its aisodarion with the 6iencc h^ 
fccms to lend support Co this view' indicaring that direct foreign 
cDittaeti did cxifi in Guniban B timeSi, although ai Njoro there ia no 
mch suggestion. According to Mr. Beck'i report on the Gtimban B 
bead, the perforation is more esaciJy parallel-sided than any 
wlthtii the Njoro scries, but in all other respects die resemblance is 
so close that the posubility of lo«J origin cannot be overlooked. 

[3) Lastly, in hh report on a scries of six beads ftom the Iron 
Age settlcnicnr at Hyia.x Hill Mr. Beck compared two blue ranc 
gla» beads with the bhie glass beads and bracckts of the La T&ne 
period. A third cane glass bead he cotuidered to be 'not more 
reemt than the Roman period" f Rqjort on the Excavatiom at 
Hyrax Hill, Nakuru,’ Roy- Soe. tf S. Vol. XXX, 

Part 4, p, No conclusive staicmenc was made on ihii senea of 
beads, bm it is clear that Mr. Beck considered the likelihood of a 
Mcdilerranran origin. MARV D. LEAKEY 

Ceryndofl Mtaaun^ Nairobi 

A Maori Slmrk-Tooth Cntiiog Implement {(Wjjjtrdieii) 

Sat,—Special interesi artaches to a small Maori mttiiig 
implement or marrpi in the [>onitiiion Museum, Welhng- 
too. New Zealand. It is one of a number of representauve 
articles of Maori warkniaruhip taken to England by Captain Cwk 
and afterwards sold by auction in London in the year iSip. The^ 
maripi with certain otlw ardclci evenlnally came info the hands ot 
Lord St Oswald, who prevniicd the collection to the New Zeabnd 

Govcrrinicnt in [91 1, 1 * t u Ji 

The cutring implenicnE is inchcis in total length, me handle 
being only 2*7 tnehes, an unusually imatl hand grip for sa bnpo^nt 
an afticl-c. Inset along one edge are a series of five teeth Lrom 
the franc of die motiih of the scvciv^kd shark* jVi?ipdi^*Mr 
; these law-like teeth ftom ihia and rdaied spedei of 
are fiirly coramoix in cnttiiig implements aJl, over the Pacuic. Toe 
cokniir pf the ffiotipi is dull brick red, die hoHowi being brigl^r 
and still sbowins the originad nd ochre adhering 10 rise wood 
The fact that the inaripi lias been well carved md that il wai almoa 
cenainiy coTHtructed wiih hoiw loaU pves an added mterert to it- 
Modem Maori carving grew' our of thb stone cix>!t worki *a 
Maori carved article of the pri?r«ccl age becatnes a type of impoi^ 
tance. A genefaJ tenn employed by mo« irib» to refer 10 that type 


of Maori carving consisting of notcbci ind ridges is Thb 

is tn the main the type of omajutnEarioi] adopted here; but sve find 
flattened single ridges ruiming parallel and between them a rintple 
type of noccluiig; SO rinipk that each notch conrist^ of a squ^re^ or 
an ubbng or ricuiLy: shape. Hus U in it$ lifnplcsi form and 

is undcuubtediy the type from which many complicated patterns 
have evolved. Here and diete we notipe an cUipcical paticm not 



seal in modem Mauri design and related pethaps lo the luimnie/fi 
or crescentic dcrigui of larger carvutgs. 

The motif fpt the w'bolc is the representaritm of a bird-headed 
man or manaia. The eye is at the top of the inipleiiietit and is of 
inkid piiuij shell serrated round the The wooden ridge 

holding die shark teeth is held at the top b ihc niocith of the trranai^ 
and bciw^eeii hu unformed hands. The elongate body ends in two 
curved legs one of which ends in an eye on each side of the imple¬ 
ment. Why OIK foot should end in an eye I caimoi say; hut the 
practice of ending limbs in eyes is not uncotiiiiion in Maori work. 
The scToU deiign at the back of the nrufipi (i.e. to the right of the 
'spiiw:') is similar to eertaui Melaucrian psitenu, wrhilc the upper or 
dinulder spiral h actually a triple spiral, rarely seal in Maori 
carving (but mate common in face tattoo]. It would appear, how- 
ever, that it suited the space to be filled better in this instance than an 
ordinary pi^•nl or doubk spiral and ^haps this accounts for Its use. 

Another feature of more than passing interest is seen in the manner 
in which the nniMinii mouth patts (to the left oftlie eye) curl inwards 
in a spiral fashiofi* a usage not found in other tarved material in the 
DoRiinion Museum, or elsewhere to my kiiowlcd^. It i$ probable 
that in pre-£uropean days ehcrc w'erc superior, second-class and 
inlcrior carving schools ai in all other iniponani braneha of 
Maori culture. The carving of this nhtnpi leads me to conclude that 
it was not carved by an artisan of a superior sdiooL 
Fhmmhn Aioewnt, iVaHmfpoit, N Z. W. j. PHJLLlHPS 


Scarification among the Jbo. CJ. Man, t 
Sll*—May I point out an apparent error in Mr. K. C. 
Miimy"i recent arridc otj *lbo Headdreiscs eonibinirig 
Human and Animal Features"^ He says: 'The are 
male spirits , thii is shown by the carving ftoin Achalla, which has 
dcatruatians on the forehead like ihe idu marks worn by men who 
have taken ride/ implying thai wamen do not beaJ' iVkv marks. I 
havci^ however, myself seen womoi so scarified, and in a forthcoEtt- 
ing artick on ihii subject 1 have given insti^uices and stated ehc condi- 
rions on w'hicb women may bear tlie niarks^ 

M. D. W. JEFFREYS 

UnhvTffly if rkc Ik^rlieoj'erjnBiJ^JckjiirflCjjrt^ 
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excavations at nsuta hill, gold coast 
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A REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS AT NSUTA HILL, 

GOLD COAST* 
hy 

ft, B. NUNOO 

CdWffif 


rNTBOPUCTOHY NOTE 


Nsuca lies in a region ofdcnsdy forested hills about 
twent}' tsdlcs north-west of Takoradi, in die Wes¬ 
tern Provijiee of the Gold CoaiE. When the forest was 
eleajTcd from a group of these hilb and mining operations 
were begun by the African Manganese Conipaji}% Ltd., pre- 
hisEOiic remains in the form of stone celts, fragmetiis of 
pottcrv and odier objects came to light on the sunmiits of 
several oi them and were noted and presei^x^d by the 
mining engineers (notably Messrs. G. R, MOlar, D. A. 
Thompson, N, JE, Bose and R. Coward). The late Captain 
R. P* Wild, inspector of Mines^ took a keen interest in 
these finds, encouraged their preseiA^adon and published 
descriptions of them in THre GeW Csurf (see 

cs^'dally "“The Archarolt^y of the Nsiita Manganese 
Mine, G.C.ii., VoL i (1931)), Some of this inaEcnal was 
preiienccd bv him to the Bndsh Museum. He always 
considered that these sites deserved careful and systematic 
excavation hy an archa?ologist, since die use of pow erfuJ 
^team shovels hy the Company to rcuiove the decriEiis 
rendeted any accurate recording quite impossihle. The 
summits of some of these hills liad been entirely removed 
to a depdi of 50 to 100 feel when \ visited the site in Aprilp 
1946, aaid 'work was already in actit'c progress on the slopes 
of Hill C; I was informed that the top leveb of this hill 
would inevitably be removed in tile course of the next few 
monilis. As this was die last remaining undisturbed hilliop 


of the group^ 1 considered it most important that at least 
one piece of eaicfiil excavation, however small, should be 
carried out before die site, with such human depe»sits as 
it might contain, was finally obliterated. 1 therefore recom¬ 
mended diat Mr. R, B. Nunoo, who liad had some 
experience of archarological fieldwork under Mr. C. T. 
Shaw, should be given ^cilities for the work, and these 
the African Manganese Company kindly provided, k was 
something of a speculation, but amply Justified by ifie 
results obtained and here described by Mr. Nunoo. 
Linuted though the excavation necessarily was, it supplies 
the only accurate record of the ardwology of theiic hills 
that can ever be available. 

Now that the Govcniment of the Gold Coast lias 
established an Andent Monuiiieiits and Relics Coniinis- 
sjon, it is to be hoped that similar sites wifi be scheduled 
for prcscrv'arioii until they c^n be properly investigated 
and recorded. Mining operations arc imperious and cannot 
always wait for the spade of the ardiatologist; but some 
degree of co-opera don should be possible, so as to secure 
at least sample records of archujological sites before they' 
are irretrievably damaged or destroyed. The present situa¬ 
tion underlines the urgent need to dariy' out archeological 
survey's, with fully qualified pci^rmcl, not only in" the 
Gold Coast but in all our African Colonies. 

H, J. B. 



REPORT ON THE EXCAVATtOX 


The visit to West Africa paid by Mr. H. J. IJraunholiz 
ill 1946 to advise on the prescn atioji of antiquities has led 
to archmlt^ical research on one of the hills at Nsuta 
worked for manganese by the African Manganese Com¬ 
pany, Ltd. 

The She 

TJie hiU, known to the mining authorities as Hill C, 
North Crest, is sicuated about a mile to the cost of the 
railway station {see fig. 1), It rises 450 feet above sea IcxxJt 
although the ledges made at vertical intervals of 20 (eet by 
the miners in the form of rings around the hill have the efiect 
of reducing its apparent height. The present distance fiom 
the southern to die northern edge is 310 Icct, and that fiom 
die vvestem cut to the eastern cut is eoiisiderablv greater. 
The vegetation is occasionally cut down and iherefore the 
thick forest that characterizes the region is absent on this 
hill. One finds what may be described as thick secondary 
bush dotted here and there with tall, slender trees. 

The occasional recovery' of such things as celts and pot-- 

* Plaic G and iriwi icxi Jigitrrs md At fntrwhtft^fy hy 
H. /, Bramhi^lLZ, Kerper^ D^parttitoit ^ Eihnagri^y, Briliw A/mhikw. 


sherds by the nliners first suggested that the site might be 
ancient. The job of finding a suitable site for excavation Jiad 
already been done before J arrived. A pot was sticking out 
on die South face about i| Icet &om ihe surface, and it was 
the area around this spot that was chosen for invesrigatioiL 
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A trench 4 feet wide W'as cut, extending 2 feet on 
each side of the pot. It ran approximately^ in a north¬ 
westerly dirccdon for 79 feet, then turned north-eastward 
and continued for 25 fc«. Thus it had the slmpc of mi L 
(see fig. 1). The dedsion to dig die trench in this shape 
was reached because of a marked depression near the place 
w'hcre die shorter arm oi the trench was to pass. Only 
six-inch levels were kept. Tlie niimbcf of labourers for the 
dig varied from ten (on the first day to clear the bush) to 
six, then five, and finally six, and the w'ork took almost 
one mondi. But for the rains, which disturbed me a great 
deal, the work would have been completed in a shorter 
dme. On the second day there was rain just at midday: 
then followed five sunny, rainless days, after which rab 
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Fig. 2 . SECTION Titaoucu paht op trench 

fell almost every other day until the end of the work. 
The heavy rainfall in this region, coupled with occasional 
clearing of forest on die hill, has subjected the site to 
constant erosion of surface soil, which has Womc very 
thin (sec fig. 2). Nsuta is b a heavy rainfall region, an 
annual figure of about 8 l inches having been forded 
there over a period of sixteen years, and for this reason 
any diggbg tlierc is preferably done b the dry season. 

The fifids 

Afirre/iiltr. Most of the objects found were pieces of 
quartz, almost all of w hich ate milk-white, although there 
arc one or tw'o crystal-elear pieces. There has not been 
time yet to sort through the finds, but a prcliminMy 
comparison betivcen thew stones and those excavated at 
Bosumpra (now b the Achimoia Museum) makes it clear 


that a niiciolitliic industry was carried on at diis site. A 
careful examination reveals die technique of working these 
flake tools, for it is possible to recognize bulbs of percussion 
and striking platforms on many of them. The implcmenCs 
include blades, discs, scrapers, points, cores and flakes (see 
fig- j). There were very many large cores, the largest 
weiglung about T pound 7 ounces. 

Cells (fig, i). Eight celts more or lea complete and six 
broken ones (with "no cutting edges) were found associated 



Fig. 3. MicaouTHs excavated from the tbexch 


with the niicrolidis. Their lengths vary, and dicy arc all 
comparatively small, the longest being about 4I inches and 
the hottest about iH incb«- Two of them have oblique 
cutting edges (Nos, NHE/a and NHE/8), a special form 
probably bdicatbg a special U5C^ the others have curved 
or square edges. In some the butts are rounded, m others 
conical: b some cases they ate broken. Ten are Erected, 
the facets themselves varybg in width, whibt the rest are 
oval or cjdindiical in eross«ction. 



Fic. 4. 'gmndiko stone* from the trench 

Grinding Siottet. Some other interesting stones, recovered 
mostly from a depth of between l foot and feet arc 
what the late Captain R. P. Wild called ‘portable gtindbg 
stones* or ‘hand hones.’ He describes diem at some length 
b rite GoU Cflun Revieui, Vol. V, No. I, p. 153- Eight of 
these, which appear 10 be broken, were unearthed: the 
largest weighs about 12 ounces and has grooves on both 
sumcts, as have most of the rest. These are not unlike the 
two specimens in the Aclumota Museum, one from Nsnta 
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7. POT wrriJ mn nous im lowi-r rohiiok 

Altwapeni district, the only differaicc being tkac on those 
from Akwapem the patterns arc usually on die rims^ 
whilst on those from Nsuta they may occur on any part 
of the body^ Also the Nsiita ty^ has deep ui^derctic rims, 
whereas the Akwapem type is just turned inwards. 
Another pacieni which may also be likened to sonic of 
chose from Alcwapcin consists in a cross-hatched design 
bounded by grooves and ‘crinkled" cordons, usually on a 
plain background. Some pots—all from Obuasi—in the 
Museum, presented by Mr, A. K. Anku, an old boy of the 


mentp it ts diflicalt co determine the character of workins^ 
in it. The light, bminated greenstone tbund assodated vrith 
the microliths and the celts much resembles the specimens 
in the Museum ofTarkwaian rjpe. 

Pifttery, Most of the potter)' recovered came from depths 
of J to 3,1 fret. It has beautiful and elaborate cattenis which 
bear no resemblance wharever to any of tfis^ found on 
modem potter)^ in the Museum, The colour varies from 
light to dark brown. On most of the fragments Ie is very 


Fic. 6, UNIDENTinED HOLLOW OBJECT OF SOFT PIMKISH 
STOKE FIlOM HILL 0 


and the other from Cayco Concession. The only difference 
is that those from ihe preseni dig are smaller and therefore 
handy enough to be carried about. The fact that they arc 
associated with celts suggests that they were used for 
sharpcnlnff celts and probably some other stone implements, 
of them. 

jxeiief. Four of these were recovered^ one of 
nnc^grained ferruginous sandstone^ which appears to have 
been used a great deal^ and three others broken. Two of 
these are of milk-whiie quartz, and the other of bioiire 
granite. They came from a depth of between i and 3 fcct- 
Hainmcr stout-. This was recovered from layer 6 . Its shape 
is not perfectly spherical, and its very rough surface 
suggests that it was not completed. It is of while quartz. 


FfO. 5. CELl^ FOUMO IN TME TRENCH 


A few of the greenstones recovered show 
signs of having been partly worked into implements. One 
ride rubbed down to a sharp cutdng edge. Another 
to have been abandoned m the course ofpreparation 
as being too grilty. 

Uufamiliar ohjccts^ 1 foimd scattered about che trench 
small pieces of hollowed objects, some oval in shape and 
others circular. The materials from which thc>' are made 
arc not idenricaJ : some arc of hard grey stone, others-^the 
one from Hill O (fig- 6) described below being an out¬ 
standing cjtamplc—o? soft pinkish stone. 

MiitrriaL The maierial used for almost all of the micro- 
liths is milk-wliitc quartz, w^hich is abundant In most parts 
of the country, Althoueh it Is &irly easy to say diat a piece 
of quartz has been worked into a particular kind of Imple- 


difficulE lo recognize the decoration because it lias been 
badly disfigured or effaced by the wxt soil in w^hich they 
were embedded. The wet soil accounts also for the pots 
CTtunbling to small pieces. The dceorarions arc mostly in 
the form of grooves, usually horizontah and separated by 
short oblique incisions. One kind of pattern typical of 
Nsuia pottery consists of parallel triangular grooves, in 
close-set rows, pointing upw^ard; they arc usually hori¬ 
zontal or veiticaJ, These resembk closely some pots in the 
Museum recovered from one of the mounds in the 
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College* have some resemblance lo the NsuU ty pe in the way 
die rims have been made, and in the kind of clay used. Tlie 
thickness of the largest fra^ent is about | iiiclu and that 
of the smallest about A in-A^ considerably worn down and 
showing no dccoradons at all Plate G, r* illustrates some of 
the potsherds; their rough surfaces may be noted. 

OdjiT Spt^amaii 

[n addition to die objects actually excavated by me some 
other specimens from Hilb Ap B andC (South Crest) were 
given to me for the Museum by Messrs, W. fl^ Witcox^ 
J- J. DnnniJ] and Hugh Thomas. These comprise potsherds, 
three cells and rwo objects presumed lo be beads. 

The potsherds are much larger and show clearly mote 
varied decorations; thb may mean that they were found 
during the drs' season. They were recovered from a depth 
of beween i foot g inches and 2 feet, from 3S0 feet and 
420 feet levels. Two are almost complete pots and were 
probably for keeping small objects or for storing water, 
and another is a complete pot (or possibly lid tor a pot) 
lacking the main aperture but having five small V-^haped 
holes in the bottom part (see fig. 7)- A shallow ladle with 
1(5 bandlc broken b included; this is elongated^ its length 
being uiches and its greatest width uiehes. 

Tw'o of the celts are small and verj^ much like those 
from my dig, bui the other is exceptionally long^ about 
t3j inches* showing nineteen facets, and has both ends 
sharpened. It w^as dug from Hill B at a depth of 2 feet. 

With this long cdi were found the two supposed beads, 
of hour-glass shape* and resembling a kind of Hausa drum 
(Twi uanic^ daHe) played mostly by Nigerians (see Plate 
G* h)r The larger is inches long* constricted at the 
middle and widetiiiig (owards the two ends t the diameter 
of the ends is r inch, that of the middle about f inch, and 
the diameter of the hole is i- inch. The colouring h mottled 
light brown and dark grey, closely resembling diat of 
some beads in the Museum from ancient burials on Yakau 
hill n^r Sankro in Agona-DLxcove. These are very' highly 
venerated, and it is suggested that they are made from 


some ^holy' or fetish rock. The smaller one is in cry'Stal- 
clear quartz and of the same shape. Its length is i f inches* 
the diameter of the tw^o ends -J-J- Inclies* that of the middle 
about i inch, and that of die hole about -j inch. They may 
have sened as omatnental beads. 

Mr. S. A. Acquaye dug from Hill D, North Crest* at a 
depth of between 4 feet and 6 feet a broken object diflictilt 
to identify (see fig. 6). It is oval in shape* pink in colour 
and of a very soft material. It has a depression in the cen tre* 
the diameicr of which is if inches; its thickness is | inch 
and its height about |i inches. 

Gciiem/ Remarks 

The finds are all preserved in the Achitnota College 
Museum and wiU be exhibited as soon as the necessary 
w'ork lias been done on them. 

Considering the number of objects found on HiUs A, li 
and D and their highly interesring character, it is quite 
likely that if careful digging had been carried out on these 
hills (now^ removed for their manganese content) some 
useful information might have been nbtained to corxclaie 
th the results of the present dig. It is interesting 10 note 
that there were practically no finds at all below feet. 
This suggests that it is not very long ago since they were 
deposited. I tlierefore decided not to dig below 4 feet in the 
most promising parts* and elsewhere to vary the depth 
according to the number of frnds* In consequence I found 
tluE in the end I had almost got the floor of the trench into 
steps. I must point out in passing that there were small 
niajiganiferous nodules amongst the things recovered* 
especially from layer 4, and this may account for the dirty' 
bJach colour assumed by some of the implements. 

At present T feel that the GneU do not provide sufficient 
data to cstabtLsh their age, apart from the fact that aU the 
implements recovered are neolithic and theretote all their 
‘associates" must also be neolithic. 1 hope that geolo^cal 
experts may be able to determine the age of the site from 
die formation of the strata (as showm in die zoning plan, 
fig. 2] and other cv'idcnce* 


THE PAL^ANTHROPI IN ITALY: THE FOSSIL MEN 
OF SACCOPASTORE AND CIRCEO 

PART IT: DISCUSSION AND INTERPRETATION* 

fey 

PROFESSOR SERGIO SERCH 
UinVmff}^ 1/ Rmu' 


The men of Saccopastore are Paixanthropi who 
inhabited Latium during the Riss-Wiirm inter- 
glaciaL Other Palxanthropi living at the same period in 
Europe arc represented by the Kraprna and Eliring^orf 

* iV thf Anthni»fi?gi£ii} $7 Aprii, 

J946. H'ifili n/rm text figwes. Pm I ilniri^duciimt and Desmpiion) 
ptibHshtd in Man, 1946, 75. 


finds* and in an antecedent period by Srdnhdm. Ail differ 
from one another and from Saccopastore, so that Europe 
%vas iiihabiied at this time by various tv'pes (races or spcdcs) 
belonging to a complex that* in the common use of rhe 
word* and in the widest sense* is called Ncaiulcrtlialian. In 
the next period, iliar of the last {Wiirm) glacial, there W'ere 
living over a large part of Europe the Neanderthaiian 
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Palaranthropi, who bear aii cxtraorditiarv' roemblaiicc 
to one anoEhcr in their inor^holog^v and great cratual 
capacir)'^ the fossiJ skulls oi Neanderthal^ La Chapclle 
and CiiccOt among others. Their morphological and 
metrical resemblances include many that are seldom found 
even in large series of modern skulls of the same race. In my 
opinion^ they consriuiEe^ in the more restricted sense of the 
wordj the ry^picaJ NeandcrthalLans+ and thcrclbnc it k right 
to restrict to them the denomination ^Neanderthalian/ 
because the Neanderthal calortc belongs to their group. 
They establish the presence of a terminal branch of the 
great paJa!aiirhropic complex that disappeared in the last 
glaciai. In chat branchp by progressive reduction of 
variability^ a strict uniformity was reached p and con- 


in bodi. The evolution of die vault in Saccopastore I is 
shown by its higher frontal angle- The vaulted Fonii of the 
occipital bone in the median plane lacks the charactcrisdc 
bulge of the Neanderthalian ot the glacial period i k im also 
4 high cr cranial index. In these last panic ulars Saccopastore 
approaches che Krapina series of similar antiquity^ On the 
other hand^ in Saccopastore 1 and H the evolution of the 
face is traced by the wholly phaneraiidiropie denridon, 
whereas die Krapuia reeth are cnaracterisdcaify inacrodont. 
There is a wide variability in the Krapina forms which 
suggested to the discoverer that they represent various 
races. The same variability is detected also in the mo 
Saccopastore skulls, particularly when we take into con¬ 
sideration the different form of the cranium j in Saccopas^ 
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sequendy a stage of extreme fjxity that signalled the 
exducdon of the species. 

The men of SaccopastorCp Krapina and Ehriiigsdorf all 
of the Riss-Wurm interglacial, possess a combinarion of 
characters of varying evolutionary valuct and are separated 
in a special manner from the Ncanderthalians of the Wurm 
glacial; whiles on the other handp they exhibit a wide 
polymorphism. Some of those characterisrics are primidvcp 
in Saccopastore 1 the extreme plaTywphaly, the small 
cranial capacity andt in the facial skeleton» the particular 
moiphology of the alveolar region. Thus the Saccopastore 
skulk appear more prinudve than the Neanderthal 
specimen* but, on the other hand, they arc dkringuished 
from other Ncaiiderchalians by the more advanced architec- 
rurc of the cramuni and the accentuated flexion of che base 


tore II the posterior oedpitaJ region was apparendy 
ptominent^ and the cephalic index is, in niy opinion, some- 
whac lower dian that of Saccopastore L Many other com- 
binadons of cliaracters are found in the Ekrin^orf skull, 
which, although its primitive general aspect recalls that of 
the Neanderthalians, should he considered as a tiansidonal 
form to recent man. The rapid rising of the rorehcad and 
the strong curve of the whole anterior section of the 
calotte put it far from the Neanderthalian. On the other 
hand, it approaches the latter in the strong orbital toms, the 
wide face, the ocdpital toms and the sliallow mandibular 
fossa. The more ancient Sceinheim skull can also be used for 
a comprison of Neanderthalian characters with those of 
modem humanity. 

A fundamentally disdnerive character of the Hoiiiinida! 
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is rhc spcciBc cerebral evolution which is revealed morpho- 
logirally by the sifflc and simeturc of rhe encephalon. We 
must admit Ehat^ during rhe various phases of their forma¬ 
tion^ the Homiiiidic have presented various stages of pro- 
gression towards rhis cerebral evolution, which has been 
accompanied by other specific cliaraccers. On account of 
these characters the dc\^clopmenr of erect posture was 
possible. In the differenr human btMichcs rhe evolution ol 
rhe brain has reached dilFcrcnr limits, that is to say, the 
process of encephaJizarion has manifested itself diversely in 
the various r%'pes of merr, in some more quickly, in others 
slowly, vvhilc all the other human attributes were organized 
corrclarivclyv each with its own rhyihnu in one ty'pc 
delayed and in orhers accelerated rebrivcly to the rhyenm 
of cerebral evolurioii. During the transform arion of an 
organ SO complicated as the brain the numcfoiis necessary 
modificarions have not continued in a single order, in 
constant harmony with the order of the orher variations. 

The simultaneous modifications as reciprocal adaptations 
have dc\xlopcd in fields of different variations, so that the 
evolution of the various European Palaranthropi was 
poKtypiCp following any order more or less reconcilable 
with the ftinctional utility to be fitted by the new modifica¬ 
tions, Thus we can explain the parallel variations of related 
groups by the principle of selection of coincident variations^ 
and also the more precocious rise in one group rather than 
in anoiher of a variation of different value in the struggle 
for existence. A certain number of poEendaily existing 
characters or Tendencies have become fixed sooner and 
more cotnplctcly in one group than in another. The typical 



Fie. 2* FHOECTAL CRAmOCRAMS OF SACCOPASTORE Ip 
SACCOPASTORE H AND OKCEO 

ihf&u^h iht paria {j»), i.r. in the sfandofd trmsvff&t plane. 

Cirfifff is wider lJj‘4an / and Biueopaft&rc li 

Neandcrthalians of the last glacial possess characters which 
appear in rhe group of the Middle Pleistocene Ncander- 
t^hans at rhe end of rheir ev^oiurion, viz. in the stage of rhe 
fHtfisane (Hacckers tenti) or decline^ represented by the 
terminal increase, which brings into a definite aTchitecrurai 
and specific sj^f em the cranium of the group in question. 
The size of the brain is enormously inereased, and it 
reaches a volume ^vhich is superior to the average of the 
best cndow'cd human races. The Neandcrthalians of the 
last glacial constitute a series in which a particular evolution 
of me brain has beai reached precociously, while the 


cvoludon of rhe cranium appears delayed and insufficient, 
so char a perfect equilibrium of the organs is wiring. 
Such harmony of correlative dcvelopnicnt is a necessary 
condition for potential further evolution, 

Italy has furnished p with the finds of Saceopastore and 
Circco, proof of rhe existence of diflfcrcnr forms of 



Fig. 3 . HORIZONTAL CRANIO CRAMS OF SACCOPASTORE 1^ 
SACCOPASTORE D AND CIRCEO 

iitiough ike ^hiiaUa infiriera pio^ffUrl io the ilmdeird 
inmnvrse pimie. The pojiihm of the tatsmt (w) rtfuJ of ihe 
rnajciihfFY jrMiMre are aim indk^cd 

European PalianThropi belonging ro different ages. 
Saceopastore is an interglacial man; Circco is the glacial 
man. In the interglacial period an extensive polymorphism 
exists, represented by several branches. Among these, it is 
possible to trace the anccstois of some of the phancr- 
anthfopic races. In die glacial there survives a terminal 
branch of that large race represented by the Ncaiider-^ 
chahans of great cranial capacity'- Both the types found in 
Italy have disappeared, but one of them, the typical 
Neanderihalian of Circeo, ended without any direct 
continuity' with the Phaneranthropip svhiic the Saceopastore 
men, though they appear mote primitive owing to their 
characters and their age, arc nearer to the evolutionary line 
of the Fhaneranrhropi. If some gen erica] relation betwwn 
rhe Pal sconthropi and Phancranthropi is admitted, one may 
think of a connexion with the Saceopastore ty^pcs. The 
genetics of poputarion can furnish a guide to the condition 
in which the fossil finds of the European Paiieanthropi 
appear to usi marking what results from the analysis of the 
possible mechanism of micrcxvolytion, and keeping 
present the dynamic thought that face and spedcs 
arc biologicalh' processes of continual transformation 
(Dobzhanshy). The best proof of the dynamie principle, 
on which we have to conceive the distincrions of spedes 
and varieties (races)p and which does not pcrmir a 
rigid division into absolute categories of these enrities* 
is given by the variability' of the types which are met 
in the scries of the European Palatanthropi in their 
chronological and geographical distriburionp which is 
polymorphic in rime and space; so that we obsers'c a true 
fluctuation of the charaacrisdes of the ty-pes of the 
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popdation. As rcgarcls phylogcnedc problems, rhc 
ihropic finds arc pbcnoiy^pcs of popuktjoris geographically 
aid ecologically differenr. Their comparison consdrutes a 
coniparaiive analysis from which it is possible^ in a 
theoretical and hypothetical w'ay, 10 reach a sense of direc¬ 
tion in regard to their systematic po^irion^ The difficulties 
of perfectly delineating the confines of the races and sub¬ 
species of the pala^atlth^opic population are mnhiplicd 
by the extreme scarcity' of me finds, so that we arc obliged 
to cortsidcr as exam ples of the group an inadequate number 
of individuals. The gcnetical criteria of the basis of sys^ 
tcmaiics should constitute a foundation for the determina- 
non of the fossils, and rhis could nor be effected only by the 
applicarion of modem gcnetical incchods. But this basis of 
djrection gives fomial or artificial results^ in consequence of 
the insufficiency' of the concrete and necessary data for a 
positive serring of the problem, a matter of facr, not 
only rbe data of experience and of a physiological order 
that the Lving oflerp but the objective data also are partial; 
they are furnished by the verj' remains which, in part onlvt 
represenc the body of rhe individual, and they often give 
incomplete knowledge of its complex motphological 
organization. It is fundamental for dassificaiioTi to fix the 
distinctive cliaracrers by which we identify' the rypes. 
When one speaks about characters there is the greatest 
uncertainty' as to their value and significance, since the 
rerm 'character^ is used with \'Iasric meaning'' (Osborn), 
flue if wx intend ro refer more rigorously to genetics, vve 
do 1101 knosv with which unities fjf gcnetical order those 
that wc name 'characters* chosen empLrtcally should be 
identified. We do not know what is their genetic con¬ 
sistency,, more or less complex for the ^tors on which 
they' must depend and to which they are bound. From this 
conics the equivocal use of the term 'characrer," sometimes 
as an equl valent of a geuericat term, sometimes as an index 
of a morphological and phy’siological enriry, more or less 
complex in relation to its genctical connexion. 

If the scarcity of the fossil finds naturally constitutes the 
greatest difficulty fora wide demonstration, their particular 
diversities are themselves strongly presumptive of a likely 
micrprctanon of the evolutionary phenomenon. The types 
considered arc the examples of a 'rising fluctuation* 
with which, w^c can explain the dymamies of the develop¬ 
ment of species and varieties; their diversities should 
correspond to local mutations of circumscribed gcnetical 
centres. The manifold ness of these different forms has 
favoured the conservation and diffusion of the species 
Lti the period of flopre, of maxi mum flourishing or apogee. 
Their exuberant viraliry manifests itself in divergent 


direcdonSp and nor in a single series. The process docs not 
continue regularly^ since it is subject to the different and 
variable/ forces in opposirioii+ so that the characters in 
thdr hereditary' succession cither combine in various 
manners* or reduce themselves and disappear> or remain 
submerged and latent, to reappear in other situations. It is 
thus the original muldplicity of the living forms of a type 
endowed with patricular attributes of vitality' which 
conveys the cvolurion of the same aim from their appearing 
in a frame of variability^ the more diffused and die more 
powerful rhe inidaJ capacity for adaptarion. So T conceive 
a great polymonihistn^ a great variaoility' of fonns of the 
Palaranthropi of the interglacial period in the enormous 
spatial expanse of the Old World* and rhe extreme fixity 
that 15 later determined in the residual forms on the eve of 
their extincrion In the last glacid. Saccopastore man b one 
of the ty’^pes of the first phase; Circco man is the tyqie of rhe 
last phase of die great pala^andiropLc complex. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The Religion of the Witches. By Afdr^rff A. Muffdy^ 
D.Lii. SuniifidT)/ cf the im Thimi Mcnmki Lecture lArlimcd 
Sfdffish riMj/irnpi^^LiiriVdl and Ftdkhrc S^vifly, ai 
Edirilnfr^h, 2 rlpnf, 194!^ 

In her leemte following the annual dinner of the Sodcti', al 
which the PrcHslent* Professor H. J. Rose, Sr. Andrews Univemt^', 


presided* Miss Mumv said that the son^lled witches of the six- 
fc-enth and scii-cnieentli cetimrics, so far from being miserable old 
women falsely accused of evil practices^ were actiullv members of 
that anrient pagan rdigian whose Organization and bdiefi under¬ 
lay a veneer of Christianity. The sEruMle between the Old and 
New Religions is seen in the succcssivekgil cnaccmetics tticiraring 
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in 5evCTit>' aE^aiin^ ihc Old Religion iud in favour ofChnstucury. 
Then cainc ic Tr iali^ in ^'hich iKc Church wis ar fim defeated btu, 
with the increase of pow-cr^ was finally able to suppress in rival 
by lomirc* the gibber and the stake. The incitjbers ot the Andenr 
Cult, siifitnarizcd by their enemies as ‘witches^' put up a gallant 
though Iming fights and even to ilie end there were many who 
died rather than beftay their God, The niaiti dogma of the Old 
Religion w’as the bcl id that God was incarnate in a living human 
bemg, usually a man. hi primitive times each district had its own 
dcin-;, as was the case in Paicstme in the time ot Jeremiah (* Accord¬ 
ing to the number of thy cities arc thy gods, O JudahEach 
God had 1 Coven or body of rwclve men and w^onicn who 
formed a kind of priesthood, and if WLis only the membefs of the 
Coven who wxrc brought to trial when the Chrisoan Church, 
Roman or Reformed, w^as bent on crmhiiig the paganism in its 
midst. The doCTrinc that a living man was actually Ciod to whom 
blind obedience W'as due had no evil effect as long as that man was 
of goiod heart and principle; but when the human God used his 
power for hb own private ends the dfecr might be disastrous. 
This is dearly seen in the Scottish records in the lives of James 
Hepburn, Earl of BothweH, and his nephew Franeb Stesv-art, also 
Earl of Bothwell. 

The Anthropological Survey of India : Part U» The Five- 
Year Plan.* iy Df. ['‘tmer Eiwhu Deputy 

Direertfr 

The FivtvYear Flan of the Anthropotogical Survey has 
been drawn on broad and comprehensive lines, keeping in view 
the development of the sdenec in Europe and Aincrica, and the 
lines of investigation proposed can be grouped under the heads 
of Phs-sicah Biological, and CdftiraL 

I Physical AhmranpoLOftV 
(u) Sanwr/uJt^y, CrJwidwwfry O^t^ntetfy 

(i) Palavtuologmi The occiuretice of such early forms as 
SivaptilKcuf and Rumapithiau suggests the possibility' that 
further exploration may discover pre-human reniiiins similar to 
those ioiind in ChiiiAi South Africa andjav^a. 

(it) Prelminni surtvy. En this work dose collaborarion has 
alxradv been established between the ArchjcologicaJ and Anihro- 
poLogical Surveys. Many human remains discovered by arebte^ 
logbes at Mohenjodaro, Harappir Taxila, Ujjain and prehistoric 
siw in Central and Southern India have already been handed over 
to the Anthropological Survey for study; and there are oppor- 
ninirics for joint research by the two departments, as tor example 
die cxcas'ation of such cave sites as are suspected of liaving bam 
inhabited. 

(iii) i4 sMrtry cpitdilittm. The collection of somapcH 

metric and crtieometric data regarding the whole population b ol 
great importanci*. This study will include the esaminarioa of the 
skeletons of the existing population by means of X-rays, 

[Is] J?tK/hWcygiVa/ Hflft 

The Survey b underuhiug the examination of the skeletons of 
individuals of known age and rhe radiological examiturion of 
living people in order to dctcmiuie the age at which the bt>nes 
of tW sWlcton attain their final mature form or other difference m 
their maturation, proporrional lengths, general coiiEgurationH and 
adaptation to such habitual postures as squatting. A very^ go<>d 
begtimmg was made by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
by Dr. Jolui Anderson, the first Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum, (o whom we are indebted for out present colIcCfiun of 
Indian crania, A systematic attempt will hive to be made to 

* PiiFj J xc Man, 1&4S, 79, 


collect authetldc crania and other bones from our hospitals, burial 
mounds and river beds; and a W'cll planned research has to be 
Eindcrubeii on the skeletal variations of Indbiis, comparison widi 
races of other pares of the world .lud their linkage with the 
uthabicants of the past, and how far variations have takim place 
owing CO niiscegerratioil and changes m environment. On the 
apph^side such 1 study will furnish extremely importajit data for 
the maturadon of bones* to be used for medico-legal eposes in 
the dererminariem oE age. As Protessor Wingate Todd s claboi^ie 
studies in the United States have shown, the norm Eor maturatioTi 
of bones differs in different races, and unless thb is established 
separately for various ethnic units, no deduction can be sctcotin- 
calJy drawn from results of the study of one race to another. 

li. Biological Investigation: 

In recent years invesiigattons in the general biology ot the 
human race have made vast strides in Europe and America arid 
this b regarded as an essential part of anthropological research. If 
includes such factors as the rale and pattern of growth in different 
faces, differcDccs in the tnetabolic Whavtour of people owing to 
diflerences in protein-intake and climatic condirions, variiirions in 
the sex ratio and differential rates of fertility^ differences in vital 
capacity' and psychological behaviour in different races, etc,; and 
human generiev including serolog)', normal range of viriability 
in man, hereditary ddectiv^s ;uid anomalies and n'kaJiormation^ 
effects of inbreeding* hereditary basb of criminal propensities* 
(eeblc-mindedncss, hereditaiy characters of palmar pattern and 
other rests in datrtyloscopy for detection of criminals* etc. 

The whole of this subject is of m applied nature, and is of great 
importance iu ihc formulation of a Sttiund polic)' for raising die 
physical standard of the population and creating a public opiuEcin^ 
til lavour of measures for eoiitrollmg the multiplicarion ot 
congenital defeexives and hereditary' criniinals. 

[n India very linlc has been done $0 Ear in the study of the rate 
and pittcm of growth of tiic different raebJ groups* which depend 
not so much on single factors like w'cight as on ' the rrbuil^ng of 
the whole body^ expressed in the chanmisg proportions, in prf>- 
grcHive oidfiearion^ in tnantfestation of sccotidary sexual eharjc- 
lers, conditi!.med* as recent studies in America and Japan have 
shown, prtly by environmental forces and partly by radal 
feaofs. There is some suggestion of a quicker tempo of succcs- 
sion and earlv iiiamrity iu tropical countries, hut the influence of 
size and itaiure inducuig a longer period of intensive growth is 
noriceable nimong taller races. We need reliable data on control led 
groups of samples of children, over a number of years and among 
different sections of the Indian people, and only Avben the ethnic 
patterns of growth are known are judicious improvemens in diet 
and incFoductioii of attderic spOrtS likely m W most effective, 
Simtiaily we have no Eigures for basal metabolism for iiny race in 
India except those collected by Mason and Benedict of America in 
South India and on vita! capadiy by Masoti* both showing the 
mean values of the index to E>c below that of American women. 
It is necessaw to esoblish die norms ibr the diEfertnt Indian races 
and find out whether the differences frimi European scuidards arc 
due to motphologiol or physiolagkul ratiscs. 

Researches in human genetics will involve adkcttoti ot 
pedigrm of hereditary^ defectives and fieldwork and kibonitory' 
Studies on twins, effects of race-crossings in the contact zones 
among different ethnic groups, the harmonic and dlsharmonic 
nature of the crosM, hybrid ii-igour and hybrid stcrilin', ere. 

The marriage customs of India, so varied in the didenmt parts of 
the enuntry, require a thorough study in the light of the modem 
concepts of genetics; and such questions ai the biological effect of 
cousin marriage, of caste endogamy among sm.dl groups* etc.. 
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should be invesd^ted. We have verv Hnle dan on ihc beredi- 
tary nanircr of anomaliol olid criminal traits amon^ Indian races, 
althoLigh tn Germany die entire resources of the Kaiser Wiihclni 
Institiitc for Anthropology were devored to these researches bdofc 
the war. 

Ill CuiTUBAL Studies 

The aetjuisirion of correct and adequate knowledge of the social 
and religious imtitudotis in a couftif)' cihnicaMy so diveTSc u not 
only of scienuilc importance but of the utmost pnalcal value in 
jdministraHon, as well as for cimiring fellowsliip and under¬ 
standing among the population. Racial prejudice and coiiimunai 
animosities breed on ignorance, and the surest method of stopping 
thetti is by developing appreciation of the habits of life and modes 
of rhought of others. Unfortunately we have very little objective 
knowledge of the institudons of the tribal peoples or of those of 
the various progressive groups, and tmdl this is acquired ill 
disruptive Ibrcei bom of ignorance and prejudice will have full 
play in the hands of interested persons. In the case of the prituirive 
tribes the necessity’ is even more urgent, as the disintegrating 
forces of civilization ore in lull operation^ with the result that 
among niany the tribal iiUiricutiotis and auihority hive been 
greatly weakened and their tribal life brokett- ^perience in 
America^ Africa and the Pacific blands has shown that nothing is 
so harmful to primidve races as the loss of interest in life* as a 
mule of failure of adjustmen t to rapid changes brought about by 
riviliMtion. ti thb countn' wc are on the fringe of this problem; 
in some cases^ as among the Andamanese, the Todas* die Chciichuv 
the Radars and the Lcpchas of Sikkim, the lethal forces are already 
3C work and rapid depopukrion is taking place. No more time 
should be lost, ihertibre, in acquiring os comprehensive a know¬ 
ledge of the tribal riisdeurions as poiiible before they disappear* 
not only so as to ensure juittce in administering them bur also lo 
guide us in fonnularmg measures for their adjustmctit to changing 
conditions. 

Under this heading the foliowi^ will be specially studied : 

{*a) t^imitiiv cctw^nin’ts. This will include urgent problems of 
LonJ-alienadan, debc^ the rcadjustmeril of aboriginal methods of 
ctdrivaison and food-gathering in the of an evcr-encrooching 
‘dvilization/ etc.—problems about which information is con¬ 
stantly required bv die Provindal GovetiuncnTs. 

Primitive mid art. There is a wide field of fcscatch. 


at present scantily e^ploredp which may lead to the improvement 
of home indusrrics and the IdeDnfrcation of the cribrt which an? 
likely CO adapt thenuelvcs to the itidustrial dviliiHtion of the 
future, A proper survey of primitive art is tong overdue; it will 
bring valuable accessions to the Muscunip d^pky the arttsdc 
caparity of even the simplest people^ and suggest lines of art 
training ro he followed in ahcriginal schools. 

(c] J^i>»ir/i¥ Much work remains to be done, 

especially in the field of tribal languages, in continuation of the 
Linguistic Survey* which left Souihem India untouched. Qualified 
pblTologists will make a stirvey both by script and record of the 
speech and music of the peopSe* study the social implicaiionis of 
language and comimic work oti the classificariun of the Indian 
ton^esv 

(ff) Fff^hre, The stories, legends and songs of the countryside 
have not yet been scieiiciBcaily recorded on i wide scale, nor has 
their relationship to the classical litcraturts been adequately 
cspbiyiccL They have no little value, as indicating the airistic and 
literat)' insimcts of the people, as illuitraong their fundamental 
religious and social ideas, and as revealing the uiiiry of niodem 
tribal and classical India. On the practical side, it has been fuuild 
that textbooks prepared fiom local songs and stories arc very 
popular in village schools, e.jf. in Bihar. The oCicer in charge of 
thi* section is a first-rate Sanskrit scholar. 

(c) fVinifftW pjyc/ielcJ^y, in recent years psychology has come to 
be recognized as an essential pan of social anthropology, and in 
India parttcukrly the time has come when the investigator must 
penecrate behind the bare record of established eusmtii and 
rclaticnsbip to its motive and origin. Child psychologv has been 
too neglected by friosc who w'ould educate the abarigiDak 
Moreover^ die whole of village India is pssmg through a period 
of rapid ctilfucal, religious and economic change, and a study of 
the resultant ps>xhologtcal reaedems is essential for a proper 
adminisiradon of the tribal populations. 

(J) /VirtiifjW {Ttftie: mid iriiijf W, Many tribes follow a local 
customary bw which is at variance with the official codcj^ and 
there is often delay and hardship in the courts os a result. An 
attempt to codify Sanical tribal law is ruiw being made by the 
Government of Bihar, but the matter will be examined by the 
Anthropological Survey on an all-India basis. The midy of 
the aboriginal criminal is in its infkiqr arid there has been some 
confusion over the closslficadon of Criminal Tribes. 
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La Route des lodes et ms Navires. By Jfmt PeM/fldr. Paris 
I94O. Pp-^0^, Pricf 2 QQj}mifS 

This isa book from whidt we arc entiiled to expect much, 
judging from the ¥u1>-titk and the chapter headings. The 
former states that Ji u on account of maritime traffic through the 
gateways of the Meditcrrancaa—thc Cape route to the Indies— 
the areas of navigation in antiquity—die ships of the Orietic and the 
Occident used on thU route^he interdependence of the various 
types of ships employed and the techniques of naval comtruedon 
charaaeristie of the shipping cqncemcd- 
The eight chapter headings cover the foUowing marten: the 
organization of the maritime routes of communication found in the 
Mediterranean at vazioui epochs; the creaCtoii, opening, devebp- 
ment and occasiotial closing of the passage-w^ay through Egypt 
between the Mediccrrancan and the Far East; the search fur, 
d^overy and orgauiiatiort of the Cape route to the Indies, required 
in order to avoid the control and exactions of Muhammadan power 
(two chapters); the existetice of navigorionoJ areas in ontiquiry and 
dirir survival to- the present day; ihe western ships used on the 


route to the ludies, vxd the Mediterranean and the Red Sea; the 
Easretn cypo of ihippu^ characteristic of the commerce between 
the Far East and the Indies; and the problem of die inrerpenemrion 
of foe ^pes of ships and oi diipKonstruciion in the three principal 
regiom aforcted—the McchieiTanean, the Red Sea, the Indian Oceiu 
and the For East—due 10 Lncercammunicarioti by way of the sea, 
and the meaning and rxteioion of the term ‘Bewe it:r imkf' 

The adequate ofratmenc ot these themes Is an objective which 
is urgently required. Unfonumtely, the present work, while going 
some considerable distance towoindj this end^ does not inspire' 
coufrdence that it has been niccessfiilLy atcained; several glaring 
inscancrj of wfoai has the appearance of careless writing or proof- 
reodiug confront us oei preliminary'eicaminarion. For example, on the 
tide page We arc told that the work contains ninety illnstratioiis by die 
author; acmally foe last figure is numbered B9. This of itself is 1 
trivial mistake, hue whcri w'c find others ot a. liinilat nature, such os 
the niisipelling on an adjacent page of foe name of Commandouc 
GuiUeux La Rocrie, to whom the hut four chapters arc specially 
dedicaced, we begin to have doubts. 
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A luaitcT of PCjJ itnpomncc is the oiiiissioD ro desenbe aiid 
ciiiphuizc the cHcnml diflmnee of arigiii which cjtisft in Europe 
bciwccn nortbem and southem ^p“-ciOiiistruKion—the ciiriker 
build of the north versus rbe smooth-siiffaccd carvel build of 
Mediterranean and Arab technicjWr 
Rcf^^irdirtg the iilusirations, which ptir|s^ to be all by the author, 
numy of them are merely simplified line copied of lUiiAtrationi 
already well known; iinong theie may be imtaneed figi. 36 to 39, 
all from panels in the tomb of Ti at Saqqara, and fig- 43^ an Assyrian 
river erafr from the seuiptures in Seiinachcrib^s palace at Nuicvcb- 
This (Taftr oiur amhor considers, should not be foaiidcred ^ an 
early type of the but rather ai a flat-batiomed, plank-built 

boat tKlongiiig lo the same cati^^ory » those Egyptian boats 
described by Herodotus as being built up of short lengths of 
planking owing to the shortage of long tinihcr (other than thac 
imporr^ expcniivcly from the Lebanon and perhaps occaaOJiiily 
from tndii). This view is+ however* debambieH for there is much to 
be said for rhe older view that rhe figure ncpreseius the framew^ork of 
a covered by a patchwork of hide^ and propelled by oars 
rebred in form to rbose modem Inqian ones^ forked ar the outer 
end, with a short piece of plank lashed across the fork to sert'c as a 
rowing blade. Modem rcpTcsemarions of papyrus canoes are 
instanced as oectirring on Lice Tchad and on the rivers Shan and 
Lagone which flow into it. To these may be added the reed balsas 
of Lake Titicaca id South America and the ambatch ctafr still to be 
found CHit the Upper Nik. 

k is nored that the sewing together of hull planking in Africa and 
the [odiei hat largely dUappeared during die past cctitury concur- 
Ttiitly with the frcilitim afforded by modem commerce ibr the 
iciiportation Inio the depths of Africa of supplies of cheap nails, 
w^hich eiublc the hull planking to be frutemtd more securely ro some 
fotin of iniemal framework. 

The iEgeans and Phteiiicians appear to have been the people who 
taught the boat-builders of the Nile to cousmict ship of planl^of 
long-running kngthi. We knowr that the Egyptians permitEed ‘the 
peoples of the sea‘ ro establish themselves at Pharos and other places 
on the coast of the Nile delta; they arriv^ there in boats built 
at some of the ports on the coasts of Phoenicia and Greece, the hulls 
often constnicred: of cedar and fir from the Lebanon. This technique 
was foreign ro the Egj^ptiani and there Is no reason to believe that 
they practised such a method ar any early pfflod^—notT hi fact, until 
commerce was w ell orabLuhed with Phomicu^ At the beginning of 
the fine mOknniuji] ex., Egyptian navigation was alnioH entirely 
fiuviitile or coastwise in the Red Sea; only very Mely were long¬ 
distance voyages made southwards to ports outside the Strait of 
Bab-cl:-?'dandeb+ namdy those to rhe incense land of Punt- The £im 
attempts ac long-duunce voyaging were undouhrediy earned on in 
ships biiilr and manned by Phoeiiiriani, »is record^ in the Biblical 
account of King Solomon's bid to share in the profitable commerce 
with India which bad been mitiated by the people of Tyre and 
Sidom All tboc vessels appear to have had their hull planking sewn 
together almost exactly as the *n4tsijJd boats are sewn together at the 
present day and were the same type of boat w-hich is krKiw-n ro the 
Frcncb of Pondicbetry as 

Poujadc next devotes some discussion to the age^ld problem of 
how vewls were provided with a number of banks of oair, hut 
nothing of importance issues from it 10 clarify the dilfrculti^ 
involved except the attention whidi he draws to the fact that in 
some mstancest if not in all, the rowm did not row seated buc in a 
sundifig positioiu if this be so, and ii sccou praveu, then it nny be 
added that the same custom lingen in some locahtiei on the Upper 
Nile, where I have seen it in operation. 

In the following diapicr descriptioni are given of the ctafr w^hich 
mainlained Chinese trade with the peoples of India aiid Indonesia; 
full weight and credit arc given to the excellence ol Chinese 
marine ardiltccttire and rig, especially in lopeci o± the bairctied 
daararter of the sails used, the tendtrated focni of the rudder^ the 
employment of bulkheads and the general ihapc of the bull—all of 
them proved 10 be sricntifically stiperiot 10 ihc designs and practices 
ewrent in Europe until quire recent times. Much atrctiiion is devoted 
ro a descriptimi of the chief Chinese types used both on the great 
riven and on the lea* and these iiectioos are of noubk vdue^ for 


hitherto our knowledge of these Far Eastern types has beeu sadly 
defidenr, apart from the valuable coutfibufions made by Mr. A. 
Doneily in the pages of the Mivmfr's hicidcotally, we leant 

how'^ false is the idea that rhe Chinese owv much of their skill ui 
ship-design and sliip-coiutruction to European tutelage, and also to 
rhai of the Arabs (previous to recent thnes)* though it is true that the 
ancient traffic betw^eco Chiru and India and the Persian GuJf Iwd 
notable inliuetice upon both Arab and Indian methods of ship^ 
constniCtLom Tlic Chinese proved more conservative rhui either the 
Indians or the Arabs, who have been and arc much inorc receptive. 

To sum up the contribution to our knowledge of the ewlution 
of mariiinie ardnaxulogy miade by tliis work* wc lay with confidence 
that it is an cxiremdy useful exp^^tion of the types ot shipping 
which op^ed up trade with the Indies both from the West and £it>ui 
the Easi. It is* however^ niueh to be tegeected chat the author 
neglects ro give full references to rbe authorities from whom he 
quotes and omits to provide a bibliography of other works which 
have been WTitten upon the subjects of which he treatSr 

JAMES HORNELL 

PrmcLplos of Anthropology + By H- D. Chijppk C> S. Cwn. 
L?ndiHi (Cqpe), 1947. Pp- ^ U ^ 

On the lo<Mc covqt of this book is a blurb, which alleges 
that the authors^ " claim is that, in the fVirtop^fs /Intkrp- 

ptJ%y, they lift anthropology and its allied studies—sociology and 
pjych^ogy—out of the sphere of spctnibtioii into ihat of an eicacr, 
TTLitheinarkai sdence/ Wc need not, however, be prejudipd 
unduly by a boast ihat is merely blurbal. The book was first 
published in the Umted States in 13411 the presmt usue was 
printed there* with the authors' preface of the same year. 
Since they themselves state that the book is an attempt 
to describe explicitly and systematically the prinriplci of anthro¬ 
pology as wc know them iu the year 194-I,' it would not appear 
that they arc rcvolutiouists at brge, though perhaps we may 
regard them as acajous reformers- Their exposition is baied largely 
on compilation ou a genefOus—even ovcr-gcncraus—scale* and 
their owTi chief coiirributions, lieinoiutrating piinciplci and aims 
ouiLuied early in the book, are less Lnsistendy obtrusive in some 
sections than Ln others- Material culture (of whidi a comprehensive 
survey is given) b httJe affected, and it b in the study of im^iutiom 
(family, political, economic* rcligiouij aud of symbolkm and 
ritual (induding magic, language, art, games and w^arfare* money, 
law* science) thai the authors’ systematics come into action. 

Thrir purpose b to apply the tcchmqus of the natural sciences 
to the study of human rebtioiii, to discover aud describe the 
essential nature of human funcxronal dependence and to ivork om 
objective methods— 'operations'—for the approximate mtaiure- 
ment of the associated variables. Their intenriom and technique 
go further than diu, but oidy a few hincs can be given of how 
some of their irmovatiom work out m practice. It may he noted 
that subjective iuterpietatioH is the chief fault that Incurs their 
specific coiidemruicion. 

The need lo include all grades of human cultures in the study of 
man b emphasized. The processes and result! of coudirioning are 
given spedai prominence, reinforced by a useful account of the 
controlling nefvcsui mechanbm. It is maintiiiied that hunian 
relations possess the characteristics of Tegttbrity and predictability, 
thus: *2, man and hb wifr quarrel Linder given coudicions and the 
violence of the quarrel and its tesults- can be and ate foretold by 
most of US-" The presence of the nun^s mothcT-in-law is given as an 
example of a ‘variable^—assignable to no known scale." Interaction* 
b a key word in conscaiit use, and the ‘interaction rate' u oflered 
as the barb of individualiry, whilu mteraction itself is the basis of 
the family andofhuiuaii dvdiurion. ‘Equilibrium' u a state wbicb 
individuah and groups strive to maintain and* afrer a ditturbance, 
10 regain by various automatic or conditioned readjutfmentS- We 
may quote: *The irquilibrium of a society b itself a state of 
equilibrium between insfiturions, which are themselves in equi¬ 
librium* and which in torn are made Up of the equihbru oi 
individuab.^ Eiscntbl 10 the authon' lechniquc of vcdrbal re-uiicgrar- 
tionare many words and phrasds that may bcuid cocomriiuiea new 
[enmnolagy« These arc in frequent luc, diough nor to the exclusion 
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cjf ihi more usmi of aitthropaliJEy- Such kc 'origin of 

'origimtpr md rcnrfniiiiu,' *in(t.T3tfioii Kite," ^prir cvcnip^ 
"ser’ and 'set evem/ ^[ungcnt insriturioiiit* "context of dtuation* 
iiid combiTMtioru of some of the iaH^e and other worda. To 
iliiutratcT' PsoL^ of avoidance lOr atuoiiiaric mcdiandjm for kccp~ 
ing the intenctiou rate low between individuab w ho w'ould upset 
the rate of llie predonitfunt if they were to iatcnct tog^er 
with too great frequency*; and, ' Among Arab^ rhe iiialcsoriginate 
TO the females at a high frccineiicy^ and rbe frnules, as a class of 
tcrTTiini bi set event?, rvspoud to them.' 

The use of the time scale is regarded as the basic method of 
mvasuriiig human lebifioiis, and ic is claimed char die book i? 
both fiiiicrional and hhrorical in ourlook. Much iniportancc is 
attached to riming bi set events intcractmii berween three or 
mote people)* mid Mark Twain, as a lecturer, is called in by 
quotation to give evidence as to the functional value of the riniing 
of a speaker's pauses. If the aurliots have not com mitted [hcmselves 
to the forlorn hope of making an exact, and exactine, marhematical 
science of the whole ot the study ot luan^ they have ac least been 
urgent iti their advocacy of methods and terms making for greater 
prcdsioti, though not for a humariirarun prose style; but we may 
srih hope chat the roEiniice of amhropolpgy will survive. 

Tlie book has 1 tiutiibcr of useful diagr^is* and clabotaic distn- 
butioti map^ such as arc usually produced with greater enthusiasm by 
authors than is given to their study by rcadcn^herc is a low 
frcqucniry of response between originators and remiini. It would 
serv'e no nsefuJ purpose to spccily mmor erron such as are ahuost 
inevitable in a work of so large a scope, wliieh must stand or tall as 


a w^hok ; and as a whole it Mi to the ground betw'Mi two stook It 
contains a great tiUEiiber of im^rrajir records and quotadocu taken 
from authorirative sources, ajid it could have qualified as a sysicimac 
treatise on Cultural Authtopolagy. Superiiupofscd and biterwoven, 
however, arc the authors" own intcipretarioiis, ottco enshniicd in 
dieit lermiiwlogy^ For those who wish to nndetstaiid and dx3 
justice to th«se, there is the fatigue of pushing tlitough a mass of 
material whick however valuable in itself, will be in large pan 
already familiar to them; whilst the younger student, seeking 
knowledge plain, will lind himself too otrim batfkd by excess of 
detail and a confiMioit of tongues. A very much smaller book, 
devoted soldy ro rJic cnunciarion and cxctnplilTicatioTi oi principles^ 
svould have served better what appears to be the authon"^ primary 
purpose, but no doubt thiry would reject the validity of this 
asfuniptioiL In any ewt nauefa enthmiasin^ iirciiuom labour, hard 
thinking--and contrariwise, auembarrasstiiGiit of verbal iiifclicitbs— 
have gone to the making of the book, which some may think 
worthy of more sy inpath^c treatmciiE than is given to it here, ^d 
ofaeceptance as a bold indconiprehciislvc clfort to assist the subject 
to pnaceed [o its dortPtatc m science. 

Whilic it may be adiidctcd that anthropology could certainly 
hud room for mort marhcmarics^ the authors itave been prudent 
ui resting content w'ich the lc» srrbigciit psychological mechanics. 
They have envisaged cultuml itiaii as the product of inexopble 
condfrioniiig, bound in his uitcnictions by categorical imperatives; 
but even if he is lomeiliijig of an autoniacon, he tnay sdll put lits 
mitt in the variables of self and drctinisrance to keep green his 
idiosyncraiies. HARRISON 


ASIA 


'The Challenge of Backwardness : Some Notes and Papers on 
Tribal and Depressed CUsses Policy, widi Specdal 
Reference to Hyderabad State* By W. V. Gri^J^n, 
C.SJ,, /.C.S. CpErcfUJflflif Hyier^rW. 1947 ' fjP- ^^4 
Tills small book is the swan soug of one of the kst of the British 
admiuLstraiors who were able to bifluenCfi the destiny of India"? 
aboriginJ populariuTL TIrougli bi the anthropological world Sir 
Wilfrid Grigson is best known as the author of the disrijiguUhed 
monograph Jht M^ui Gofidi fff (O.U.P.* i 9 jS). tbe mini 

value of his work in India has been the mccearul applicanoii of 
anthropological knowledge to probleins of practicaUdministration. 
TTiousind? of tribesmen in the forests and Mils of Bircar and the 
Ceurral Provinces and, last but not least, in Hyderabad State owe 
him a heavy debt of graticude, frit his scholarly yet realistic appraisal 
of ihcir jpccbl n«di and difficulties has nutls GovcmnieiiB 
conscious of the ejcutcticc of an 'aboriginal problt-'iii. 

Itike bi^; catlier work, Tlie riiwrjiymel in We Griilfifi 1 

I'bircr aad (Nagpur, i944). the book imder review dcab only 
irLCidentally wiiJi cihnologLcal problems and cQiKcntrarcs on the 
various aspects of the coniaci between backward tribal eoiimiiimtiM 
and the moitt advinei'd populations of rural India. It is cotton 
knowledge that in Peninsular India this contact hw on ^e whole not 
fallen wiibiu die concept of ^benign ethnic relations' in the seme 
defined by Robert Rcdhcld, but ha? almost invariably led to a very 
real clash of interest?. In the various papers, reports and dimes 


gailiercd under the title T 7 ic C/rj/ieii^ of Grigsoii deals 

with most of tlie practical aspects of this conflict, and outlines a 
policy for the itiiligarion of its advene effects on the tribesmen and 
the development of aboriginal economy o±i lines consistent with 
modem conditions. His Ideal is not the aboriginal in the iplendid 
isolation of an archaic and pEcturesque culture, but the aboriginal 
capable of holding Ills own in tire economic comperition with other 
populations without ucrifidng to material piogresi ilic imponder¬ 
able values of his tribal language and customs, tn the tribal areas of 
PenuKular India isobtion has indeed never been practical potuics. 
For unUke the frontier trai^ of Afsam, where much could be said 
for maintaining the ageK>ld isolation of the hill tribes and allowing 
only setoed elements of modem civilization to impbge on the 
ifidigeiiaus cultures. Middle Indiai and the Deccan have for centuries 
been the scene of cultural inieraction between primitive aufOcH- 
thmious cribci and advanced peoples of dJifcretit Uiiguagc and tact. 

In iMs collection o f papers Crigson does not anempt to analyse iu 
detail the mechanism and clfects of the gradual acculcuranoti result¬ 
ing from juch comacts on a broad front, but anthropotogists will 
thank him for publishing inlcrcsririg factual infomiation hitherto 
scaHcTEd over inaccessible oflkrLaJ records. Let us hope tliat the 
Ciovemnieiifs of India and f^aklstan wiU. enuilate the example of 
Hyderabad and altow scholars acccM to the many official repon? 
on the tribal populations of their frontier regions. 

C. von FUR£R-HAIMENIK)RF 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Diodorus Siculus and ih* Myth uf Oiir is . - 

Silt,— Couceming the origin of die Egyptuti g^ 
there am, broailly speatdng. two rival theorici. One holds 
that he was in the first place a vegcorioa god, the oiIht 
he bqiaii as a hmmti ting. Mr. G. D. Homblower. in the vjlua^ 
studia which he hai lecendy published in Man, has eventually 
decided in favour of the former {see M-W, mS, J«)- 'f'l'* jho 
to be the opinion of Dr. E. J- Baumgaitel in her newly published 
book Vk CHJnrtrf of nrhismtk Egypt (Osford. i W 7 . P- 4 l 

Mr, Horablowcr disctisscd in some detail the vievi's of Ktirc Miie^ 


who i? gctieraliy credited with tlie authordup of the second theory: 
l>f. B^uuigartcl thinks Sethe’s theory is 1 ‘^fantastic stoty.' Mr, 
Homblower treated it on the w^hok vrith much more icsp^r, and 
wisely so; for although Sethe himself apparctuly claimed no 
auihotity for it other than his incerprmtion of the Egyptian evi¬ 
dence, it IS a striking Ikt that Diodoms Siculus gives prominence in 
his account of the myth of Osiris to a precisely similar view of the 
origin of the god, 

Diodonn of Sidly appears to have been hi Egypt during the year 
60 a.c. nr shortly afrenvard? (see tlie statements in 1, 44, 
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but aliliougb he devoted the fint bcHik of kis U/vtf/y e/ Hjfifjry m 
;i dUemaioii of the myths and customs of Egypt, he inrely records 
(he rcitilis of personal observation. The tide of bii work shorn that 
he did not profess lo do w, and in Kis pfefacc he dearly suggests that 
what he has undertaken is no more than a suiiimar)^ ajid compLUtion 
of historical worlu prctiwidy ss^ririetL 

Like Herodotus, he pays i geM^d deal of attciidoii to the legend of 
OsiriSf but unlike him, he does nm^ fartuiiaidy, claim to be restricted 
In utrenEkce by religious rciirtaiee. In his main account of the legend 
the god is a limnan king and Ms Is the qhiecu who avenges the 
murder of her husband widi the help of her son Horus, 

This is die story m they give h. When CMds was ruling over 
Egypt at ici bwibJ king^ he was murdered by his brother 
T^'phofi, a violent and jnipious nsiii; Typhon then divided the 
body of the skin man uito twenty-six pieces and gave one 
portion to each of die band of murderers, rince he wanted aU 
of them to share m die pohmionp and felt that in thh way he 
w ould have in them supporters and defcndeii of Ids 

rde. Hut Ms, the sister and wife of Osiris, avenged bis murder 
with die aid of her son Hotus and after sbying Typhon 
and his eonledefatei became queen over Egypt sip tram. 
OJdfathcr). 

He then d«cribe$ h«w tsd recovered piet-rs of the body and iii- 
coqK»rJtcd them in as many knages of CMris, which she disirLbuied 
among the pnestj^ tdiing each group privately that dae was con¬ 
signing to rhein alone dae burial of the body. They wete lo honour 
hini as a goch and coiuecntc certain animah to him. Lis afterwards 
rcigtied happily aud prosperously and, when die died^ was ddhed 
like her husband^ being buried with him either ai Memphis or at 
Phibr (ai, ai). 

Before his quarrel with T^'plmn, Osiris is said to b^vc grained fame 
as a pionitcr in many of the arts of d^ilueation. He and liii^ together 
with Typhon, Apollo and Aphiodiic, \ve« the children of Zeus and 
Hera, each of the childrm being bonj on one of the five intcrcalaty 
days of the Egypdan year (13)^ Osiris w^as the Erst to stop imm Erom 
cariug each other. For when Isis had discDvered svlicai and barley 
growing wild, lie devised how 10 cultivate them (14)- Agriculiure 
generally was of great interest 10 the god^ it was he w^ho cfiscoYercd 
the vine and first taught mankind how to make wine from it (15)+ 
and lie also raught his countrymen how to conrroi the inundadem of 
the Nile {ip). 

Alongside of these kngthy siacemimts of w^hat Odris did as a 
human king, Diodorus gi^i3 auotber mtetpretation of the kgend 
□n ensmk and astml lino. He says that the men of Egype long ago 
tboughr rhat r wo gods were both ctenul and driginah namely the 
stm and the moon, w'hotn they ndlcd rapemvely Osiris and Ms, 
the Orst name meauiiig 'many-eyed* and being therefore a fir 
epithet of the sun, the sccojid *anciei!i/ because Isis was of ageless 
and ancient birth. Her homs have come from the rrcsceni-sLapcd 
moont and froni the faa that the cow' wm Hcrc-d to her. These two 
gods are held to regulate and sustain the entife imivcfse, ^the nin 
eoiuribucing the fiery detuent and the ipirit, the moon the w'ct and 
ihc dry, and both tc^cther the air* (11)+ 

One is reminded by these remarks tint the tendency to mad 
Greek ideas into Egyptian rel^oji had become very popular by the 
lime of DSodotus. A dcsinc 10 equate the tw’o religions and even, in 
some things, to derive the one from the other, is constantly evident 
as early as Herodofus, but the Graco-Eg^ptiau cults founded and 
pre^gated by the Ptolemies had greatly sirengthencd the synero- 
rkitig [endendcs. Ms was now coupled with a new' deity SarapM 
and she became a muveisaJ isatuic and mother goddess, being 
accompanied in the new cult by both Homs and Anubis. Although 
Osiris w'as now being replaced to same cxiciii by Sarapis (which is 
cscplahied as Osir-Apis* Apis bf?ing the sacred bull which was 
regarded as a special manifcsratioii of the god), his importaneer waj 
s€j]J clear lo the religious hi^odan, and DTodortti iiivt^cs the same 
faefle jyncTCiisni to describe his sigeiificanct. Ai a ccsuk„ about half 
of w'hai he says aboui the god is derived from what the GTeeks used 
to say about Dionysus. He often exprtsdy idenafics the two detrids 
flip 13. 15. 33 , 23i» 5?6),j^isE as he does Ms and Cvnactcr (13, 14, ag, 
^}, and cbhns that (heir rrtd arc the same {22, 29, 96). He admiu 


that others have identified Osiris with Sarapis, Pluto, Aramon, 
Zeus and Pan (25), but himself rejeen these views* The Greek name 
of Osiris be expkim by the tradition rhat the god was reared in 
Nysa, a dty of Arabia Felix, and that he wot a San of Zeus^ this 
giviog Dio-N>isus (ts). He is clearly dcsoihing DionvitiS when he 
says that ihc god discovered the vine and dn; ivy^ rhat he made a 
joyous procession through Ethiopia, whetc he met die Satyrs, 
fh^gh Macedonia and Thraoc, and nveti as fu as hidia and other 
nations of Asia {i 8 - 3 o). The plialilc rites ascribed to him are 
probably those of Diun^xus (22)^ and it is hard to find counterparts 
from the Egyptian Icgeisd for the gods and heroes who arc said to 
frght and govern for him. k is stated that when he left Egypt, he 
pheed Hermes ar the side of Ms as chief counsellor^ Heracles as 
gencfal, and Uusiris and Animus as govcmoiy, and that he took 
Apollo his brother with him on his campaigns; Ee was also accom¬ 
panied in his campaigns by his tw'o Sons, Amibis and Maccdon 
(17-1B). Anubis is known to have gained pmimiijmcc from the 
Ms-Scrapis cult; ongiuaily be wws a god of die dead* but now he 
appears simply as a guaitiiaii of Ms and her consort (f!?)' Hy 
Apollo is generally meant Hortis^ but it is strange to find him a 
brother of the god rather than his son. The identity of the others 
reniams obscitrc. 

Rcvcrrijig ro the question which has occuiemed this summary of 
Diodorus' remarks about Osiris, one is smick nor only by the 
empliasis on Odiii as a hiurun king^ but also by the explicit referaicc 
ro his institution of the pracfrce of irrigations 

When Osiris came to the conhno of Ethiopia, he restrained 
the river on both sides with dykes, so that at the time of 
inundaticHi k might not injuriously form siagnani pools over 
the land, but that through specially consceucfed outlets the flood 
water might flow gendy in whatever quantity was needed 

C1> 

[>[odonis goes on to say that Osiris travelled through Arabia and 
wctu as fax as India, where he founded dries, naming one of theits 
Nysa. Here he planted rhe ivy. 

It is inlctesting ro note that Mr. Homblowcr, when he maiii- 
laiiaed the Enlicnieristic approach to the god, ako stressed the 
posible connexion with imgation. In 1937, i 8 i 5 r he wTotci 

Tliat Osiris was actually aik ancient divine king who reigned 
in the Eklta is now generally agreed among Egypiologisci, 
but the reason fnr his idendhearion with the Nik flood has not 
been clearly exphttred, though it may be quite ample, aud, 
indeedt k very likely unthiug more than that he vvas rhe 
originator of the gcnctal organized irrigarion to which the 
coumry owed its extraordinary prosperity. 

As we liave seen, Mr. Homblowcr has since revised his opituou. 
Dcjts the &et that his previous opuiion U backed in some detail by 
Diodorus invalidate kb revuion? 

it must be admitted, as G. A. Waiiswrigbr has stated in Die .SEy- 
/Jriipwn in Aitci^rtii Egypt, that the evidence ofrlw Gm:k wrircti may 
often t^ow light on the storks aud cuhs knowm ro the cormnoii 
people* at least in the periodi in w’iiich these writers lived. Although 
l>iadomi mentions tne connexiou of Qarii with irrigitiou ui a 
passage where he k really describing the attributes of Dioiivms, it 
may he that nt thb point he has seized an attribute which concerns 
Osiris also, rince he mciirions the Nile. Dianysus was Itkew'isc a 
fetriliiy god in origin, ai E. R- Dodds cmphasirci in the introduction 
to hb Tcceni edition of the of Euripides. Diod acus tramfbrtiis 

him into a human king. It follows diar aldmugh his statement here 
nuy be accepted as Lire evidence of the fetiility assodarioro of 
Osiris, it b no valid testimony to hU human kingship. 

A parallel case is the early Egyptian god Min, of whmis Herodotus 
states (Hi 4) that he w'w the human king who rrigtted at the 
bcgintimg of Egypciaii history_ Mr. Homb lower has huitcd (Man^ 
1946, 103) at a coniscxiou between the god Min and the name 
Mcncs wiaich w^os Monetho's name for Ae Erst human kii^ of 
Egypt. Dr. Uaiimgartel (.^dtispnJy, Srpe., i<>47, pp. 14 $-50) elabor¬ 
ates a theory about this remnexion. Bur ticiilter author cnteitauis for 
a momeuL the idea that Min was origuially a human king, Tlic same 
idea sbouldp it uxm% be rejected in the ease of Qririi- 
Univfrsily J. GWYN GRlFFTTHS 
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THE COMMUNITY IN NORTHERN IRELAND* 

V 

JOHN M, MOCET, M.A. 

T?if Unhvraiy^ Reddinj^ 


Nortlicm Irckiid, often called Ukter, is one of the 
smallest politicai units in Europe. Its geographical 
posidoii at the north-westerti edge of die continent has 

meant diat it partakes of the "outpost' character attributed 
to die island as a whole ^; it forms a survival area where 
cj^pes of economics ance gone from Great BH oiti may be 
studied, and in this face of die cultural dmc lag lies its 
importance to social studies. The fact that the two islands 
have had a different social evolution^ that Ireland, sheltered 
behind Great Britain, was never part of die Roiiian Empire, 
never overrun by the Anglo-Saxons, and indeed, outside 
of Ukrer, never really aJfcclcd by the Rcfortuadoti should 
not be overlookccL 

In Northern Ireland Eoday 47 per cent of the people 
dwell in the isolated houses of the rural areas and more than 
half of the towns are purtJy market centres, Jji conrrasr eo 
England, 26 per tent, of die occupied population is engaged 
in agriculture and this is the most important industry 
whcElicf judged by this criterion or by the value of the 
outpnt. Consequendy any study of Ubter must emphasise 
die rural popubcion< Indcpcndlcnt family laznis and 
scattered bouses were already the dominajit setdement 
pattern in the couutrj^ide by tne dme of the first edition of 
tlie Ordnance Survey (e. 1830) and have probably become a 
perniaiicni feature with the setdiig-up of die farmers as 
peasant proprietors through successive Acts of Parliament 
from the late nincteenih century to 1925. The soda! 
rdatiotis of diese firnicrs and the intcrreladonships of 
country and town arc the main theme of th is paper. 

The background from w^hich the present population 
derives is just beginning to be understood. Modem studies 
ui archeology' are showing the rnbeed arable and pastoral 
economy of die large houses^ the radis or the crannogs. at 
the dassTi of liistory.- Recent work has tended to identify 
die small house cluscer as a survival of the habitariqns of the 
labour force in this sodcty.^ These "clachajis* have liEde 
rtnscmblirice to the English village, for they have no shop, 
school or church to act as soda! focus. Associated lATth 
them seems to be die practice of agricultiue in 'runrig* of 
the Celtic inficld-outfidd system. Clachans have been 
identified in westetn Scotland and Wales as well as Ireland; 
and if the interpretation of the social aspects of Skara Brae 
by V. C. Childe be accepted, this must have been the first 
clachan.^ The empliasis amongst the scattered latm families 
of today on kinsnip tics and the mutual “cooring" of the 
hand-w ork gang of six or eight men ate social survi vab of 
this society^ Transhumance, or where this has died die 
communal ownership of the hill gearings, may be another 

* JfViA PJdtr H. d/ d Ip dv 
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surriva].^ Arensberg and Kimball give an cxcellenE 
description of die human iiiterreladonship for a Co. Clare 
chichan, although they refer to it as a village.'^ 

The pLmcadon of Ulster by English and Scottish formers, 
following militarj' conquest under Elizabeth, brought a 
new element to the populaEion. The majority of the 
immigrants came from the ndglibouring counrics of low¬ 
land Scodajid and many of the group fi tted svith little 
difficulty into the subsistence-farming economy native to 
the counm.'Sidc.^ The plantarion marked, however, the 
Lntroduction of regular markets and savv the growth of a 
network of towns. Later came die linen indiistry on a 
domestic scale. Together with die potato, a fate-ripening 
ctop, these uifiuciices seem to have encompassed the break¬ 
up of the older system during the course of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.® 

When we consider the modem coiiiniunity, a disEinerion 
must be made between the small farmers and the larger 
formers^ While 83 per cent, of the independent forms arc 
under 50 acres, the group of under-20-acrc formers (some 
42 percent, of all holdings) consdrurcs the sinall-farni group 
proper. This was the type of farmer studied by Arensberg 
in Co, Clare as typical of Eire, in the North they reproduce 
many of the social cliaracierisdcs which he continents upon, 
as for example the delicate adjustment of kljiship obliga- 
tions^ the high proportion of incomplete families, the use of 
die hiatchmaker aud the transfer of a dow'ry at matriageJ*' 
The small farm in Ulster b hardly ever a working unit; 
co-operative work is csscudal to their survival. In south 
Feimanagh, where arable crops arc tonfiiied to small plots 
in cut-over bogs, liiis 'cooritig* is confined to the hay 
harsesc; they sav of this couiitry that ' it takes ihrcc acres 
to graze a gander," a sign of its low fertility. In other 
places, for example at hlilJcowti in Co. Dowti, although 
co-operation berween kiiiship groups is usual at die 
important spring ploughing to make up the necessary 
twG-hotsc tcani, the charaaer of the horse decides 
who shall *join’ svitli w'hom, and the neighbourhood 
group is more Lniportant in this than the kinship 
group. The hand-work gang, or walhl, has almost gone. 
Two factors may help to account for this change: first, the 
great decrease in arable land during the depression years 
rbllowung 1930, and secondly, the iiitroducdon of fixed 
piece-work rates at the outbreak of war. Tliis latter finally 
swepE aw^ay mutual assistance between formers and 
substituted for it wage-contract bbour recruited from 
otlier scscial classes in the community. For while 56 per cent, 
ot die rural-dwelling fomilies arc chose of form-owners, 
the remauiing 31 per cenL of councry-dwcllcrs consisc of 
varied categories with only some 9 per cent of fomihes 
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where the head of the household is a tann lahourer.^* 
With this tTansfornntion ot contacts many coutiin’ dances 
and parties have gone a4id the (amily has become more 
isolated from its neighbours of equal status. The fWWfte 
house has disappeared cverysvherc in the North, although 
a similar group aniongsc the unmarried stiJl meets in Ac 
Bunk at Hintov^m and young men still gather informally on 
a neighbourhood basis far games and card-plasangJ" 

The large tanners of thim- acres and tip^^ds, distin¬ 
guished by the possession of a two-horse ream, are more 
typical ot tlic areas planted by Protestants in the seventeenth 
century, although they arc by no means absent elsewhere. 
These farms, 54 per cent, of ajf holdings in Northern Ireland, 
produce a great part of rhe agricultural output and account 
for 60 per cent, of the acreage under crops and posture. 
Farms of over a hundred acres, 4 4 per cent, of the totalp 
may be included with this group. They ar<r family farms 
as before, but cp-opcracion at busy dmes wad ar family 
crises, w^hile not absent, is not so vital as amongst the small 
farms. These are the farmers who have beai most respon¬ 
sive to the campaigns of the Ministry of Agriculture (N.L); 
beginning in 1924 with legislation to control the sale ofeggs, 
these regulations now cover much of the output, and 
payment by^ cheque from the Ministry has given die farmer 
a regular income for the first rime in history* Farmers in 
this group have become more and more conscious of the 
market and have moved a certain distance from purely 
subsistence agrienlturer The underlying social controls are 
the same as amongst the small farmers, but in this large 
farm group greater economic opportunity means a greater 
variety in response. The matchmaker is gone but the 
possibility of ss-ithholding a dowry' still gives some 
parental control at marriage. The older men live busier 
and more isolated lives than the small farmers; their meet¬ 
ings are more likely' to be at the urban market than in 
casual cpilidhes. The younger age set keep up their ndigh- 
bourhood cliques watli others of a like age from non-farm¬ 
ing familiesp but more and more licir activities are 
becoming formalized into various associadons. 

Throughout Nonliem Ireland an association of Protes- 
Unts, the Loyal Orange Order, unites both younger and 
older age grades as fml owers and leaders. This is today a 
semi-secret society, interlocked in membenhip with the 
Unionise political party which has formed die govemment 
since igao. Membership figures are not published, but I 
estimate the minimijm mintber of adherents at Just under 
100,000 or about 65 per cent, of theaduh male Protesumts, 
The order is organized in local lodges, the L.O.L.^ with die 
local neighbourhood iiiiii os the tase of the mcmbciship. 
Leaders in rural areas arc the older form-owners, ond the 
younger men form the ordiTiary members arran^d in a 
hierorchy of degrees after seern tests w ithin the lodge. 
Two illustraiions show aspects of the annual display, 
Orangemen s Day, 12 July, is a public holiday and several 
displays take place in ach county . Members in their 
colourful sashes walk behind the lodge banner and the file 
and drum band. The giant drums roll thunderously in 
practice all the spring. After the formal w alk along the 
Streets of the village or town which is the local rendezvous 


for that year (sec Plate H, d) tlie procession of lodges con¬ 
verges on a field, makes a circuit, has a final tune from the 
band or a short drimiming contest between a pair of 
drummers (see Plate H, c) and then disperses, only a handful 
w^aitmg to hear the speeches of the political and religious 
leaders on die platform. 

The Ulster community is a dual conimmury'; if we rcler 
to the * orange' section, sve must also refer to the "green' 
section. Almost every' association exists in duplicate; thus 
the L.O.L. is matched by tJic Andeiic Order of Hibernians, 
a much smaller organization. Thdr procession day, 15 
August, is a replica of 12 July, and only the insignia and the 
paintings on the banners show any disdnctioiu 

Religiom alfthatioti is thus an importanc social distinc¬ 
tion- Three main churches represent the 66 per cent, of the 
popdation who w^ere Protestants and it is this, probably, 
which has thrown leadership in matters concerning 
Protestants as a wftole to a iion-church organization. 
The fact that the single Roman Catholic Church tends to 
speak for all the "greens' may help to account fot the 
numerical strength of the L.OT. as compared with the 
A.O.H. 

The sons and daughters of the fanns move into the 
towns of the province. There has been litde emigration or 
immigration in recent years ; 91 per cent, of the population 
til J937 w'erc bom in Ubter and only 0'7 per cent, outside 
the British Islesd^ In 1947, if wx omit BcJl^t and London¬ 
derry, there wxre thitty^-four urban districts ranging in 
population from 19,338 to 1,247. In sixteen towns faaory 
industry', linen- or garment-making, is of some impor¬ 
tance, but the eharaetcristic occupation of the town is shop- 
keeping. 

Like farming, shopkeeping Ls a family business. Unlike 
praccice in the farms, it is unusual for die shopkeeper to 
hand over to a successor from within his own family, hi 
die tosvns T have studied less dun 4 per cent, of the shops 
remain in the same family for two gcncrarions and less than 
0*5 per cent, for dirce. Urban ctaiEsmen are more persistent 
and of these the sweep usually has die longest family 
record. The successor to the shopkeeper is the apprendee, 
for shopkeeping is a mystery like any other craft. It ofen 
happens that die apprendee marries into a forming family 
ftom the surrounding countryside, hut this is not so vital in 
the Ulster town as It appeals, to be in Co. ClarcJ^ Family 
dcs^ or at any tote a close knowledge ofhis customerSp were 
very important, especially before 19319 when long credit 
was the rule. In recent years the mtcrndtient contacts 
between count^man and shopkeeper have been replaced 
by regular visits. Urban trade is tending towards the 
impersonal exchange charactrristic of the dc>'. Scrangersp 
J>, people from other districts, can now^ set tip establish¬ 
ments and flouriili; other symptoms of this change are 
the increasing emphasis laid on window' display and 
advertising. 

In the towns a disdncttoii exists between natives derived 
from the local hinterland and strangers. £ach locally 
derived family forms the apex of on expended kin in the 
country-side and interacts more frequently and with more 
sadsfaetjon w'ithin that group than with odicr town 
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families. The same associadDns diat exist id the rural areas 
are also important in the market to^vTl5; only the mdustrial 
rovvns produce purely urban assodadoru, like cKambcrs of 
commercct though this may not be a permanenr disrinttion. 

As in the countryside, the two religious groups lead 
almost cndrcly separate lives. Shopkeepers claim a fifty- 
fifty division of tridc betsveen religions, but this cannot be 
substantiated. The * green' section oiahs most of die public 
liouscs; hardware, drapery and clothing shop arc ^orange"; 
while grocery, butchers shops and foot^s-ear stores are 
l^iy evenly divided- In Ballydun form<anipk, only one 
pubhc house out of twenty-four is owmed by a Protestant, 
Cultural, educational and social life is carried on in two 
w^atertight compaitmcnts. Ballydun^ a town of 5,ocx3 
“people, had four secondary schools, one for the boys and 
one for the girls of each section. Youth clubs, friendly 
societies, secret assodaiions, existed in duplicate or quadru¬ 
plicate. Even St reel-comer group (see Plate H, e) are div¬ 
ided into *our side" and ^their side* at the corners of the 
central square. This barrier be ween the two sccrions is very 
real and intcrniarriage is so rare that they can be considered 
as two endogamous moiedes. Rcgidar contacts exist mostly 
in the political sets, local and central, and usually take the 
form only of meeting to express differences of opinion. 

The community m Northern Ireland, although so 
divided^ manifests certain general tendencies. Economic 
prosperity ajid government legislation are isolating farm 
fantuics one from another; new' assodadons on a wider 


than local base are emerging to replace purely neighbour¬ 
hood group. Urban trade is moving from personal contacts 
at long imcrvals to shopping by price* While the disdsion 
by refjgiod is srill a rcalicy, the community as a whole is 
eYOK'Dig, w'ith slow adjustments to its old kinship obliga- 
dons, to a full market economy, 

Noiti 
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CULTURE STRATA IN THE DECCAN* 

by 


C* VON FUREK-EAIMENDOIIF, PH.D, 
PriffWT AnihfifpifJvgy^Osmmna Univ^riity^ Hydrral^ad, Ilkiim 


Our knowledge of India & prehistory is too ptchy to 
aUovi' us to reconstruct, even in broadest ontlme, the 
sequence and movements of Srone Age cdtnres. Apart 
from the W'ork of dc Terra and Paterson in the terraces of 
the Indus River ^ and Saiikalia^s imporEant discoveries of 

C l^olithic sequences in the river b™ of Gujent,- there 
VC been few systematic extavadons of Stone Age 
stanons, and a chronological correladon of the mass of 
surface finds is sdll impossible. Indeed, if India w ere a 
couiitrj" like England or France sve would knosv little 
about its popniaiioiis before the rise of those great dviliza- 
dons at the dawn of the metal age w'hich w c connect with 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa. But it is a phenomenon 
peculiar to India that throughout the ages meat civiJizacioiis 
have risen without obhccradng or absorbing all diac has 
gone before: tlic older, more static cultures gave way not 
by disintcgratiiig, but by seeking refuge in remote areas 
uncongenial to dvilizadons bas4^ on an advanced agri- 

* af a kftvrr rfi^d the fiflyof Aathr&pffhgkal 

/jtjfrhiir, iti SepUmbtT^ 1947 


cultural economy* There can be no doubt that the so-<alled 
aboriginals inhabiting such refuge areas represent compara¬ 
tively old and primitive cnlmre ts-pes. 

Is it legitimate to bring the splinters of andent primitive 
cvdiures into some sort of chronological order? Can they be 
viewed as links in a tieauence, or only as isobted fragments 
which camiot be coirclaced with prehistoric successions of 
cultures? The study of a ^'aricty' of Indian aboriginal tribes 
has convinced me that in certain cases such a correlation is 
legitimate, and tliat the discovers^ of parallels in prehistoric 
and contemporary civilizanons can throw light on both 
archa:ologir^ and anthropological problems. The material 
to be discussed in this context is drawn from the Deccan and 
[he adjoining parts of the Eastern Ghats^ which today 
belong politicaUy to Orissa* 

In many parts of die Deccan large numbers of chipped 
and flaked mifaciSp mainly of chert and flint, are found on 
the surface. It is not yet possible to date these implements or 
to assign them to any particiiibr gieological stratum, but 
tlteir vast numbm and enormous area of distriburion 
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indicact; that they are the products of a populattou whicih 
inhabited ihe highlands of the Deccan over a long period. 
The absence of any signs of polish or grinding among 
thousands of such artifaco found in a narrow area charac¬ 
terizes diem as rypologicallvt though not necessarily 
ehrotiologicallv, palseolitfiic- A people with no implements 
e.^cepi these coarse scrapers, poiuis and flakes can only have 
lived as very primitive hunters and food^gatherers, and it is 
significant diat among thousands of implements of this flake 
industry there is none which would have enabled man to 
fell trees except by a most laborious process, or to fashion 
the large timtsets necessarj' for house-building. The time 
when diese hunters and collectors were the sole inhabitants 
of large parts of the Deccan must have ended many 
thousands of years ago; but small groups have Mrsisted in a 
mode of life w'hich, despite the actjuUition of some of die 
maicrtal products of more advanced culturrs^ resembles in 
many wav's that of pilarolichic man. 

Tht Chemhus 

The CHcnchus in the hills to both sides of ihe Kistna 
River are a forest tribe which exemplihes this extreme 
conservaiism. For centuries they have had occasional 
con^cts with pilgrims flocking to a famous Hindu shrine 
in the heart of their dOuiitr)\ and they must have known of 
the agrioiltura] civilizations in the adjoining plains. But 
the Chenchus stuck to their primitive jungle life* they 
adopted the use of iron, but the possession of better imple¬ 
ments did not induce them to advance beyond the narrow 
limits of their original economy. They srilf live in the forest 
in small groups of a few families, living mainly on wild 
edible roots and tubers w-Wch both men and women 
unearth with iron-tipped digging sticks. Occasionally they 
hunt with bow* ancf arrowy but do not know' the use of 
traps and snares; they barter such jungle produce as wax, 
honey and resin for plains products like grain. 

During the rains and the cold weather the Chcnchus 
make round bamboo huts with conical thatched roofs, but 
in the hot season, when chej^ migrate b search of w^ter and 
food, they live in caves and in leaf and grass shelters.^ 
Such shelters are probably about the best that paixrolithic 
man could put up with the materia] available io the forests 
of the Deccan, and the rock shelters in the Kistna gorges 
resemble those of palaroHthic Europe. 

While there is no reason to bcUev'e that the Chenchu of 
today is in every respect a replica of paleolithic man, it is 
indisputable that economically the tribe has hitherto lived 
in ^palarolithic styde/ This docs not imply that die Chcn¬ 
chus" scKial organization or rclimoiis belids are those of 
their paleolithic forbears j when, for uistancCp they 
adopted the Telugu of their neighbours to the exclusion of 
any older tongue, they must have assimilated many new 
ideas. All Chcnchus conform to the Hindu prejudice 
against eating beef, and many of their stories contain Hindu 
morifs. Bur despite such compararively recent accretions 
Chcnchu culture appears as a residue of the paleolithic 
cultures which must once have extended throughout the 
Deccan. 


The 

Besides artifacts of paLeolthic r)'pe, numerous neolithic 
implemeiits—axs with polished edge, oval cross-section 
and pointed butt—are iound in some areas. Many arc 
rather coarsely shaped and polished only on the cutring 
edge, and seem to belong to a proto-4ieolithic indmtty. 
None of the more crudely worked axes has yet been (bund 
in rifw, and W'e do not even know whcdicr tlicy were 
assudated with potteiy ; but they show tliat there was at 
some time a large proiivneolithic population spread 
solidly over the Deccan. During recent excavarions in 
Mysore, hmvcvcr, Morrimer Wheeler found ncolichic axes 
of similar shape but superior w'orkmanship in a layer 
mimediaiely beneath and bierlockcd with a culture of 
megalith-builders characrcrized by an abundance of iron" 
implcmcncs. Thus the terminal date of the sronc^-axc 
culture can he ascribed to the third ccnmrv^ B.c.. but there 
remains a lack of strarigrsphical evidence for those earUer 
stages which arc of relevance in this context- 

Let us constder how in the peculiar climate and landscape 
of the Deccan the possession of ati eflective cutting bistru- 
ment, such as a poibhed axe, may have improved man's 
economic opportunities. He could fell trees comparatively 
easily- He no longer had to live in the forests, but could 
clear parts of them. This, in any tropical country, is the 
primary condidon fiir extensive agricultural activity. He 
could also fashion timber for the constmedon of houses and 
large wooden objects. 

The Reddis in the hills flanking the Godavari gorge seem 
to be the nearest approach to thS picture of neolithic man 
inhabidiig the forested lands of die Deccan ajid practising 
primitive agriculture. Dwelling in small hamlets of little 
pcmianenov they scan 10 stand midway becw^xid semi- 
nomadte food-gatherers sjid settled peasantn'. Like the 
Chcnchus they subsbt partly on wild plants and tubers, but 
they also rabc crop and breed animals. Tlidr agricultural 
methoi arc extremely primitive: they clear and bum the 
jungle and then sow sorghum, small miJlecs and pubes m 
the ashes, partly by broadcasting and partly by dibbling 
with the help of a digging stick. No hoc is used: the 
Reddis" digging-sack culrivation is an a^icultural tech¬ 
nique very' dif&rent from the hoe cultivation of other 
shtfdng culcivaton. Neolithic man in possession of a 
polished celt may vvdJ have practised a simibr form of 
agriculture. 

Today the Reddis, Hke the Chenchus, use iron imple¬ 
ments; yet their material outfit is fundamentally different. 
While the Chenchus manufaaurc hardly any article out of 
solid w^Dod, the Reddis make large wooden drums, dug-out 
canoes, w'orxlcn pouudiiig crougbs and other articles which 
neolithic man could have produced. Moreover, they' make 
much use of the sago-like pith of the catycta urem palm, 
w'hich cannot be obtained without an effective axe. They 
fell the trees, split the trunk and extract the pith, w hich they' 
tlicn pound in wooden troughs,^ 

Reddi culture contorms in yet other rcspeccs to the 
neolidiic pattern b tropica! countries. They breed pigs and 
fowls; though in recent years some have acquired cattle, 
oxen and buffaloes, these certainly had no place in ancient 
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Rcdtli culture. The pig, on the oihcr liand, is important as 
food and as the principal sacrificial animal at aJl rites 
conneaed with agriculture. 

Until at least a few' ncolittic stations in the Deccan have 
been excavated, we shall have little concrete knowledge 
about the bearers of the polishcd-axc culture; but if any 
li^iing culture can be associated with this proto-neolithic 
industry it is that of such primirive stiifong cultivators as 
the Reddis. 

77je tmd CadaiMS 

In the Eastern Ghats, due north of the Reddi country, 
live tribes which belong to an entirely different spliere. 
Their culture too is obviously of mat antiquiu^ and 
stands out clearly from die Hindu civUi^adon of me plains, 
but cliey are far more advanced dian the Reddis. Both 
Bondos and Gadabas, the most prominent of these tribes, 
speak Munda languages. 

The Bondos are fully fledged cultivators, and their 
country^ with its terraced fields and denuded slopes^ bears 
the marks of long-standing and Lntensive cultivation. They 
use a large iron hoe, with the broad-shouldered blade 
inserted into the shaft by means of a tang. Besides such dry 
crops as millet they grow rice on irrigated terraces, whose 
rich )dcltl enables a comparatively large population to live 
in permanent settlements. This permanency' finds expres¬ 
sion in stone circles and placfontis which arc used as council 
places and ritual ccnrrcs. They also breed cattle* using bulls, 
cows and hufialoes as sacrificial animals. They know' how to 
iveave and spin and have an daboraie socid organbation* 
with such insrimtions as youth dormitories,* and an 
extensive megalithic riliial.^ The Gadabas, thett immediate 
neighbours, grow rice on irrigated cemces almost to the 
exclusion of any other crops, weave artistically coloured 
doth of shrub fibre and build great meplidhe assembly 
places in the centre of thdr substantial villages. 

Though today both^Boiidos and Gidabas use metal, their 
general culture b in majiy aspects comparable with late 
neolithic dvilizadoiis. Unfortunatclv our igiiorance of 
Indian neolithic culture prevents us from idendfying with 
ccruinty any late neolithic industry which can be traced as 
far as the Deccan; but 1 am inclined to link the advanced 
agricultural civilizadoii of these two Muuda-speaking 
tribes wdth the sporadic finds of highly polished neolithic 
celts of quadrangular secnoin Sud& celts, w'liich closely 
resemble the Burmese and Indonesian rypCp are noc 
uncommon in the Santal Pargajias^ atid fineb have been 
reported as far south as die Godavari. If this working 
hy'pothesis should prove —conclusive evidence can 

only be provided by extensive excavarions—we would 
have to assume that a bte neohthic civilization wrirh eastern 
affinides and associated with Munda-spcakiiig peoples 
exerted a considerable influence on the older populations of 
the Deccan. 

77 jc Giyfidi-^speaking Tribes 

Among die Gondi-speaking tribes of Bastar and Hydera¬ 
bad such an ififlueDce is indeed noticeable. The insdtution 
of youth dormitories among the Muria Gonds, the 


erection of nicnhirs as memorial sroncs by Marias and 
Kovas, the uni versa] Gond custom of sacrificing cattle, and 
the role of forked posts at the funerary' rites aU link the 
Gonds with the Mimda^peakine people, and even suggest 
affinities with the tnegalithic culture of the hill jxoples on 
India's eastern border. But die assumption of a Munda 
influence on a primitive agricultural culture comparable 
pcriiaps to that of the Reddb catuiot alone explain the 
diversity iii Gond culture. The problem is far tnore 
complex. The Gondi-speaking peoples include such 
culturally diverse tribes ayhe Murias and Marias ol Basur, 
the Koy'as of the riverain tract along the Godavari, and the 
Raj Goiids of northetti Hyderabad and the Central 
Provinces, I consider it extremely unlikely that this large 
conglomeration of peoples, diough at present they speak 
related dialects^ was ever a compact and homogeneous 
group. U is far more probable that at the time of the 
spread of Dtavidian languages and civilizations over larp 
parts of Southern India the divei^e Jungle tribes ot the 
Central Highlands adopted Dravidian larsgwcs, just as in 
historic times intuimcTable tribes have exchanged their 
tribal dialects for the Ary'm languages ot their more 
advanced neighbouis. This Dravidianization may have 
coincided with the dontinadon of certain tribal popularions 
by groups of more advanced newcomers, giving birth to 
such insdtutions as die feudal sy'steiii of the Raj Gonds of 
Hyderabad. 

Raj Gond culrure w^ould thus seem to contain a sub¬ 
stratum of a culture comparable perhaps to that of the HiU 
Marias of Bastar* hoe cultivatois lacking plough or draught 
animals. In die myths of the Hyderabad Gonefi die rnemory 
of such a dine is sdll alive. But su perimposed on this older 
stratum is a complex connected perhaps with die coniuig of 
the Dravidian languages. The great importance attached to 
certain iron objects may give us a clue to the cbroiiologicaJ 
background of this culture. Ever)' Gond clau worship an 
iron spear point as die symbol of their clan god. Gond 
mythology contains imnicrous stories of how these first 
sacred pieces of iron wrerc acquired, and iron weapons and 
implements play altogctiier a very' great role in Gond 
mythology and ritual. Tliis emphasis on the virtue of iron 
would be explicable among a people associated with the 
introduction of iron to the primitive tribes that populated 
the Deccan m a pre-metal age. Today all Hyderabad tribes 
use iron, but only the Gonds and the Koyas ascribe to their 
iron objects any ritual importance or indeed speculate On 
the acquhidon of iron by man* 

We are here moving in tlic realm of hypothesis; but 
hypodieses have often stimulated research, and it pre¬ 
historic races can be associated ssith spedGc indusrries 
(r.jj. the long-headed Illyrian-speaking people with the 
Hallstatt culture), may we not cortdaie the living remnants 
of ircliaic races with the prehistorie implements produced 
by their distant forbears? A word of caution is, fiowwCTi 
necessary. Beouse some of the older populations have been 
saved from extinenon or absorption by an environment 
which deflected the march of more dynamic newcomers, 
we should not assume that today we can find survivals of 
every' poplc that contributed to the culture pattern of the 
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Deccan. We do not yet knesv^ for insiancCfc who were the 
builders of ihc many tnegalithic moniJincnts that arc 
scattered over Large parts of the Deccan: there is no indica¬ 
tion tliac this prehistoric megalithic dviliiatioii has any 
connection witii the mcgalithic licual stiil alive among such 
tribes as Koyas, Maria Gonds and Gadabas. But in a couniiy 
like India with its highly developed historie civilizadons the 
stnprising tact is not that some of the older populations have 
disappeared from the sccne^ but that so many numerically 
rnsignihcaiu tribes have survived and maintained their 
cultuial identityi ^ 


^ H. de Tern and X X Pitenoop Siudiej oti iSw kt in 
India and Ajsm^rd Human Cuftmit Cample Lust.^ Waihington^ 
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^ H. Dh SankilUt tBM flif Prehisime Arfiurolagy ^ 

Gujtffii^ Bacoda, 19146. 

* QI iny Tht dimthusy London^ S943. 

* my of the Bison Hi!h, Londeni, 194S+ 

* Cfs niy Avenues to Maniige among the Bondns uf Otbsa/ 
in India^ Vcl XXTIJ, p. 172- 

■ Qf. my * Mcgalifhic Kitual among the Gadabas aud Bendoi 
of Orisw,' JmrTiut R. Aiiaiic Sue. Etngisl^ VoL EX^ t94l^ pp- 
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CocnmuaicatLoni and Hutoiys By />. P. Htprm. Summary 
jT^ ^ riArttijflj/ii'rdfipit to the 16 Dteenther^ 1947 

IC3 (L J lecturer d ircetird aiientton to the fact that all the 

andcnc dvilizinam m Egy^Jt. McOTpotamiap India and 
China originated along large rivers. As the nver not only made 
commimkatiorts possible bur supplied waicf for inigadDn, there 
is always 1 hieratic buis (privies, writing, record^ astmnomy, 
calendar). In opponrion to such s)3tGnis originated individual is±ii 
on the Creek isl^ds, where the i« made men free, by making if 
easy to escape from one place to another. The trend of the Roman 
developmenc appears already in the word ^pfinnj^.v* (*hridge- 
bihldet'lp but the Romam built up their empire more npecMly 
by communkadons on land. In coim-uuoice Antif^uits' never 
aceepred the good sailing boat, used in me East and the North; 
the mirade of Vandals, 5aj3cm3 and Norsemen is only under¬ 
standable from their use of such a boat. The period of discoveries 
resulted from the improvement dfuaurical means^ and Portuguese, 
Spaniards, Hutch and English became enterprising sailors. Thus 
the British Empire was built dong the lines of world cominimica- 
tiom. We are llviDg now in the new period ofmcchanical loconie^ 
lion, but OUT ideas and institutinns orij^nited in the dmr of die 
hone and the sailing vessel. This conceprioii of history^ might 
contribute to oricu ration in our period of nirmoil, 

African Art amd its Pkco in Art Tradition. By Lton 
_ . „ UnderuHS^^ ^Minrir^iry of d nufffffjimfijt/en tv* dte Imtihtte^ 

|Q[6,ViVjW» 

In this illniejated leciwe^ ait was regarded as religious 
expression. That of prchistpric limes was seen 21 the visual expres¬ 
sion (ipw JiKto) of all homan philoiophy. In Liier primirive life, 
much in prehhtcific philosophy beeaiiie separawd mm belief and 
difcinguLihed as specialized knowledge. Tins separatinn distin- 
gublicd the unexplained part more dearly as belief, the subject 
miner lo be exprtwd in art. 

Ai mhenton of a claisieaJ rjadirion, we took manv years in 
aJlowmg the orimitivc clemmr in visilai art to compare with the 
rest. Noe until che opening pf the cave at Altaiuira in 1879 did we 
exteiid art iradidon &pm the meagre six thouund ymm we had 
cdoilated, to appioximacdy thirty thousand. Before this, Ihnmai 
Carlyle wrote in 1 of Wo tan ii the first dearly discernible 
deity and sublime pihject of priinliivc belief. 

Since 1S79 archxofogiits have been amngbg ihe prehricoric 
e^mples in a sequence by bterpreting panienbr examples. To 
give these disconnected examples the uniiicd signifieanee of a 
living art, we muit judge prenmoik art in the light of artisde 


cmisdousness, as the arc of A&ica has at last bem judged. Aiduco- 
legists indicate that the earliest prthiHOfic examples arc in the 
round; the relief in rhe haLF-round come lalcr, and hut the 
printed images. The painted im^es have tone gradations empha^ 
siring the natural prominences in the cave sruti&ce of foefc# wbkh 
were sdecied to repnssent prominencci of the a£iimarshody+ These 
prominences ihci^re ttprtscnt form, not shadow ; the ctfcct is 
of tactile, not of ocular realism. Ln eMs profound tactile feaJism 
many elements of modem visual teehnique wxrc employed, 
perspective, isometric projccriotk anatomy* animation and 
miprcsslonimfL In the aan^rion of prehistoric icchrLiquc hrom the 
earlicsr examples of human form m the round to the later vrali 
paltirings of animals on the flat, prehiscotk m shified its subject 
centre &om rbe human to the animal. African art, though 
departing from the primitive realism of pfobistoryp idii makes 
extensive use of the animal in its subject. The obese fmialc is a 
^vouiitc subject of the carlimr prehistoric period.^ and laicr the 
animal in g<^ shape for the bntciher. Both ideals^ the wclk 
nourished mother and the fiit beast, sigfo^' *n a people withnnr 
crops or cattle the concept of Survival of the race in rimes of 
scarcity^ 

Atudied to the Egypto-Greek culture we find the idea that 
realism in art is the produce of refined iniellcct and scientific 
obscrviticfflL But prehistoric art had produced a realism before ever 
the inteUecf specialized in scknrific observadom Prehirtoric art 
rtprescTics in a mateciaiisdc way the material subject of man's 
spiritual belicfi It h rhe ideal maxeriaimn from which arose the 
spiritual idealism in African art. Spirits pervading the real w'orid 
are in Afirkaa art represented in an unearthly form of abstracted 
aspect. 

Ardrts in due Wat today, withont belief interpret the art of the 
past without regard to is belief And they have added their intc]- 
fecmal variarioni of its form, divorced from cuntenr (belief). The 
chain of cvctnis leading to this practice is somewhat as foliowi: 

Lirtfe tme. Belief through art imposed order on duos: 
my^ery. 

Liwfc liiw* This order icfiiaws ai a fiindamcotal vkual qualiry 
of art t poise and babn«r» lymttirtry and asymmetry* 

tiitk three. This fondameuta] quality was picked up by the 
uuelleciujl Westetn attbtv. 

Lniir/cwr EVurutivc tedmiquH^ became fashiouabk and then 
its foil religious ligtiificance in African art ivas reeogninxi by 
some artists. 

Uiih Jiix il still on the amnl- There is nothing fo ptcvenc 
jpeculkatioti fiom going on and detadilng foe ardii mote 
from foe priest; but only symbeds will produce new fornn 
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Alt rnidinon of the fiiturc viili probiibly be nioie <c!bctic^ 
tciupciing thr ipcieilecnul with the prinvinve, Ibr ^iily ilim may 
it be preserved fkom rbc dbtadctice of daskuin. 

When PwJi ernergnl fmrrt tlit probUtoric inro the later primitive 
state, keepiDp; his cattle aiid gfawiog bts cropi^ the food supply 
began TO be looked to ai the result rather of knowledge thah of 
prayer, ScitI some unjeotitTollahlcs^ sueh as disease of cattle and 
blight of crops, affected the food supply. These dflicdoiis were 
regarded as the work of spirits. Tti this wc sec human belief diifring 
from a maietial to a spirimal cenire and mode of Mpressitm. So 
do we see the relation between prehbioric and African art. 

The abscTaer character of Ahican art and its assocuiions in bdief 
were discussed by the leerufcr and illusrralcd with dmdng masks 
from Jaman (northern Gold Coast) and Nigeria and ancosErtil 
hgures from the Bakoti and Fang chbesu Some examples were 
examined in dctiilp atid an anempt made to illustrate how forms 
of converging significance were givat 4 single abstxaa identit>% 
African arr combines the many feituros of 1 divinity, where 
classical art tends to separate them by splitting them off as 
nunierous minor divinittesr 

The brain symbol in the enlarged forehead of the Fang aneesror 
figure was taken as a form most iSTnboltc of African belief: the 
human organ of btelHgence represenring a supcmatural will 10 
which all African man s knowlo^C:, ikilf md labour are subordk 
natc; on which hii survival, through fruatHnl ctops, ulcunarcly 
depends. 

it was shown that art expresses human belief in life's mystery- in 
two altenucing moods* the realisdc and the fotnial: realistic pre^ 
historic art, formal primitive art, realisdc Greek art. This alrema- 
tion of realism and Ibimalism suggests an implacable cy'cle, or 
rather a spiral coime on which human e,'Cprraion evolves, where 
realisfi) and formalism ate the ewo antipodes. 

Art, winch in the past cxpre 5 Sc*d man 1 belief in ideal order, will 
not receive renewed vigour until belief h again fixed in the centre 
of a new economy. The prcseni aitistk: frustration of Africa ti a 
rcflecrinti on the West, for Africa now shares oiu doubt. The 
general use of African fomialifm by ibc artists of Europe is dotic 
largely as an act of iconoclasm. a debunking of oufwom classical 
formulse. It b out of phase with the belief of the past* and it does 
not yet grasp the nc» tbt a new economy tfiiablished on belief. 
Therefore w'c have artisti without subjects. 

All discussion on an should be related to the art of the present, 
for it b a living thing. In so mncli of the pan the living spirit of 
man may be studied only in his art, 

Onr fijK dutj’ to our Afrkaii brothers who come m England to 
study an is 10 hand them ouj-intellectual appreciation of dicir own 
tradition. TIlii is all wc can do for them. 

The Zouai Nagas, By Mrs. Urmia fle/tf* Af.B.E, Si<l«F^ufy qf 
u t^ifmmuriiiathn lu die lastiiuic^ ilfusirared milt 4 
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The Zenii Nagas occupy an am covering parts of the 
soutbem Naga Hills, norrh-west Manipur and eastern North 
Cadur. The cribc apparently migrated to its present location from 
the neighbourhood of Mao and Kobima. by a route down the 
Barail Range, and reached North Cachar when the Kachaii king¬ 
dom at Maibong w^as wdl established. There ±1 a tradition that the 
Zemi immignincs intomarried wuth survivors of a jungle race 
extemiiiutcti by the Kacharis, and dark-skinned, frtaxly-haiied 
individuals axe toiuid among present-^y Zeani- 
Owing 10 the extreme stee^jneji of their country and the bek of 
suitable land for cuitivanon, the Zemi seem to have adopted a 
system of cycle migration* although dbeir viUagci mmined 
pemunent in form and, wbctl temporarily abandoned in the 
course of the cycle, were carefully prepared for future teoccupa- 


tion. Boundaries and monumenti were marked or memorised* 
and the teiM or jumping placc^ where major sarrilices were 
performed and where heads taken in war were buried, was 
n].ixked by an upright monolith. The tiixdf/MUi or original 
founder, w'as the leading man in each village community, and 
each lMdSrpf4^*5 descemburs suixeeded to their anceitor‘5 pemtiou* 
duties and rights on [he rtoccupition by the eortinmniU' of his 
particuiaf site. The settlement in the area of Kuki tribes in the last 
century has virtually pur an md to this rjxle-niigration sysiern* 
and the Zemi coirntry^ is now heavUy over-populated and siilTcring 
aeuieiy ftunn deforestation and exhausfion. of the sod* 

Ahwwgs tmetfs houses) are of great importaricr. The Zemi 
mrem is interesting itt llw each has mejiifacRi of all dans^ 

and is not confined to one dan I’ndy. Children arc claimed lor a 
in comperition with other fJirtniUjFJ* at birth, irrespective 
of dan; and hrothetx. or father and son^ are often fouUd In 
difiermf and rival 

The erection of stone monuments is practised^ The stones are 
cither dragged or carriedp and monuments include large fiat 
gravestones, circular Mone platforms* and memoria] stone rows. 
Dry stone w'alling is fiec|ucnily used in village foriificaiioiis. 

The major feasts are a series of four dEiring and after haevesf. 
These include sacrifices of dogs^ pigs and niithan and ceremonial 
jumping and stone-puctihg by tlie young men. The final feast of 
concludes die old year and opens the tiew; ai it the cere¬ 
monies for chose who died during the year arc completed and 
their ghosts dirnikicd from ihe village. The village is next 
ritually cleansed of evil spirits* the omem for tile new yeif art 
taken with apUe bamboos—an exjct parallel with Kjbiii Naga 
custom—and great effigies of white wood, represendng hunun 
beings, arc set up at the vil1:igc entfances -md speared with darts 
by the meti JJid Wp, 

Dancing is urnvexsal among unniarricd girls and youths^ 
Mamed inai occafiofiall y dance; mafried women never. Organ¬ 
ized teams from PFwnu/|j tour in the cold weather, performing at 
the houses of tioiablcs* and receiving payment on a recognized 
scale. Certain villages wdtb excepriomlslyll (such as Magulong) 
have a qimi-profexsional status, Dancei arc of three kinds: (i) in 
formal figurest (li) stylized and imitative* and (iii) dance games. 

Some Features of Social Structure among Sarawak Pagans, 
By E, J?, JxJrii. M.A., PfUX SuntihaTf 45/rf xuFPwiiiiirriii'iP#^ 
I cij ilua hisiimte, 25 May, lr>4S 

The w^ide prevalence of socbl groupings defined in 
terms of J principle of unilateral descent has led to a neglect of 
other groupings of a segmencaiy order w’hieh axe defined in 
other w jyi, 1‘Kui rhe smititiril segments which luve been called 
Vkns^ among the Maori* ‘joint families' in Ontong Java and 
*lijmgei* in Tonga are nor iiuiLreral de^eni groups of the cvpe 
described as 'limiage' in recent Africanist literature* nor ate tficy^ 
bilateral ' kindred^ in fhe sense proposed by Riven. Though the 
details of organization vary somewhat, it appear^ that this c>'pc of 
strucniral unit might be ^fined as 'a kin died restricted by the 
fact that all living members claim to be assodared with a particular 
locdit)^ or with a pirtiaibr loca) community,' k b suggested that 
thb type of structural segm^it irquires a specific label and the 
term 'ambitbeage* b renranvely suggesred, 

Tl\je social structure of iban (Sea Dayak) sodety in Sarawak is of 
this kind, c^h long-'house conmmnir)' hdng an ' ambilinca^' iu 
the sense suggested. Long single-line genealogies fifteen to ewenty' 
generadom in depth are assoeuted with each house, and indi¬ 
vidual room-holdrn reckon descent by tracing aifiliadon to this 
axial line of the house. Tliesc axial lines are * ambilateral^ in the 
sense that foev contain both males and females. 
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Rjihcr more dm half the lecmre was concemMl with aji 
analyiii of this Iban mode of rcckotihi^ dcnarm^ whiU the rest of 
die pper drtw ojt the contrast bctA^^cen this [ban orgatuiatton 
and tiue (atmd among the Kenyaht Kayaii and Kajang groups of 
the interior of Sarawak, 

[q the coiivcndoiul ethnographic etassiheation this pppoUdon 
is ItJEifd under a large variery of tribal hra Jings^ in three main 
heads: Kenyah, Kayan, Klcmantan. This classification, which is 
based on liiiguisciic criteria^ has only limited sociological 
cance* Froiti the point of view of political structure these nnnieroos 
imall linguistic groups form a single complex. The snbsecnuns of 
this complex ire primarily geographinl [being defined by river 
ly'stems) rarher ihin cultural. 

Ortaili fcarures ofthe 'ambilhicar descent system noted itrcady 
imong the Iban arc found also in the Kenyah-Kayan-Kajang 
area^ but whereas clw distmeriom among the Ibin are minimized, 
among the Kenyah group they ate emphaiiaed. The Iban as a 
whole show marked cultural homogeneity and neighbouring 
commLinides are linked together by iununierablc ties of affinal 
kbi^ip at all iocid levels. This homogeneity^ is associated widi a 
relatively high local population densit)^—about forty per square 


Refiijcovery of the George Grey Give Pamtings, North- 
West Australia. A iiotf ctMnmimifaftJ by A. P, 

104 Elkiii^ UitivcfsUy of -Sydwey, 

George Grey (Jovnjols Exp^iiiam c/Discflivry 

in Ncrtli-lVeit md IVtsin^m Auj^ialk, London^ 11^41} reported that 
one of the colours used in a set of cave printings discovered by him 
Oh ^6 Maixh, in nortli-westeni Australia was a ‘deep 

bright blue/ The use of this colour had not been trported since in 
this region in spite of the discover)' of many gallerin there during 
the past thirty years. Indeed, neither Grey’s cave of 26 March nor 
the one discovered by him three days later liad been seen since^ 
The ty'pical piinring in ill the galleries of the le^on is a head with 
the eyes mu (usually) the nose but almcist riways lacking the 
mouth. There is also a hotseshoe-shaned headdress (or band) 
from which lines (hair) protnidc. The biHiy may or may not be 
rqsrcseniecL The reUtionship of the galleries and paincings to die 
coteinlc and social organization, to the doctrine of pre-existmcc 
and the home of the spirit after death was asceirrinjed in 192& by 
rayTclf [OrcdWMj Vol. I, No. Ji, pp. 257^7^: VoL 01+ No. 4^ 
pp. 452-64), and as regards mythology^ by Dr. Capell in I9 JS-I9J9 
(OYemu, Vol, IX, No. 4, up. 382-404). The Rev. J. R. U. Love 
also reported on some galferici in his Mission area (/, Roy. Spt. 
South No. Xri, pp, 55-38). 

[r was^ how^evert niH necessary to visit and photograph u many 
more of die gaUcries as could be located and abovT all to obtain in 
the native languages mythological texts connected with them. 
Fotnmately, die Australian Nidonai Research Council was able to 
avail itsdf in X94<S-i947 of (he services of Mr. H Coatei^ who bad 


mile. In the Keuyab-group area, on the other hand, eoinmunitic] 
ate widely dispersed—a mean of two pcrtotis per square mile— 
and at commoner level the linguisQmlly deBned ' tribo^ tend to 
endogamy. Fohrkal tiategration h achieved by the &cr that the 
arisrocnitie upper class is tightly mdogamous as a class, regardless 
of ^tribaF afiiLbd-Dn- Thin in any parricuiar area ail the iriba 
share a Common arisiocracy. This general thesis was exemplified 
by reference ro several aristocratic genealogies &om the Belonga 
aid Bafam-Tiujar areas; it wm shown, for example, that while in 
the three feading chieft in the Belaga area w'ere respectively 
chief of the Sekapan uibc, B, chief of" the Rajanian tribe, and 
Q chief of the Kayan Uma Juman tribe, A and U were in fact full 
brothers and C was their first cousin and also dieir brothcr-b-law. 

The suggesrion was put forward that while die significance of 
genera] principles of organmctoii can only be discovered by (be 
comparison of dilierent sockeies, the utiJiry of such coniparisoci 
is greatly enhanced if the contrasred sockdes have a great licaJ in 
mninion. Ttiiu, while spedik points of Iban and Kenyah-group 
social structure were contrasted, the lecturer w^as at pains to 
emphasize the dmilari t)' of the general econouric conrext in both 
cases. 


L NOTE 

Spent ten years bi the Nonhem Kmibcrleyg a tropical region of 
precipirom ranges, fur-flowing rivers and very high tides. Being 
proficient in the local languages and on good trims with the 
natives, Mr. Coatc has made a subsiantial eoutrihudon to our 
knowledge of the myrhology of rhL'sc priuttugj, [□ additiou, he 
was asked to rediscover Grey a two caves. After several umuecess- 
fiil but ph^Ttcally exhausting attempts, and urs^ed on by me 
(hmugh wireless tdephone and air mails, he found them. A study 
of ib^ two galleries, in the lighr of Mr. Coate's work and of 
previous fieldwork by Dr. Capdl and myself has been prepared- 
Two points will suffice here: 

(1) GnryV desciiptioiis were fairly accurate^ though his 
frec^nd drawings of the pamtbigi were, as I had expected^ 
much better dun die origuiris. The coIcHir blue was correer, 
though not a 'deep bright blue'; Ic appreadm a greim. 
!Fornjnatel)\ Mr. Coatc found the siibHanre which was used. 
Ai]a1>'sis shows it to be gbucomte—K(Mg Fe)| Al Si jO,a(OHh, 
Powdered and mixed with w'atcr and applied to a tcocie surficn, 
" it drici a bluidi-irnrrn with specks of deeper blue. 

(i) The 'rob^* figure of Grey's Cave of 29 March, whh 
deLk^Edy Ibritted hamli {Jmniak^ VoL U p. 214^ pkre] has 
turned our lo be rather crtiddy dune (as in the case of the large 
figure] in other galleries) aiid not to be robed. Markings on 
the head-band, interpreted as m oriental script by some vv'riteri., 
s^mibolize lightning, and the three Jbes of rings on one side of 
the figure represent yam seed; they do nor indicate, as has been 
fuggested, the number of lailon who, bebg shipwreekol, 
pdbtlcsdyfound their way in rough eomirry to the headwaters 
of the d^lg. Both this Civc and Grey's of 46 March, belong 
ID the oiythoLogicil eotnplcx of the region. 


REVIEWS 

GENERAL 

The present tevision is less drude; one oius«s the riddighes on che 
Roosevelt period which might be the mumerpatt of the Wilsonian 
iiirerpoUrions- Essentially this £s a handbook for studeaus following 
the Yak course* nubLiahed by the bte W: G. Sumner and main¬ 
tained by his coUaboracoc and successor Dr. A. G. Keller. Doubtless 
the necessary iUiisrradotu of the argument would be supplied orally 
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S4)deM Evolution : A Study of the Evolutmtiary Basis of 
^ ^ rhe Sdence of Society. By A. C. Ktlitf. Yok Uitiv^ 

Iv 1 j A?™' HfliYfi; Gwflrey Ctunh^te^, LondPfip 1948. 
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or by prncrilMd on the Amcnan plan. Tlic priitdpd 

KAOce book ii of roime tbc Suinnct-KclJcr Sdtmt of S&a'tly^ but 
tborc h much use ol Siuuuct'is F&Ikufays and other writiiTgs, including 
some ponhumoiii os&iys. 

The title needs a word of conimcttc* became Di. Keller five* it 
some importance. The word ‘focktar snndi lo ‘loekty ^ as ‘soda!' 
mods to the #pni who compose it. Granted: but surely die vubject 
of study is, in Yale icrmifiolog^y, the 'mom' and " folksha.y&* of die 
iiHlividual jocru hoi of any ab^cc and idealised jflcirJafr Fcw\ if iii>% 
paiugei in [he book wouJd have dieit meaning changed for the 
ordinary reader* by lubstitutitig ^sodal' for ^iodctal'; and Dr. 
Kelier is the last person co inibt on the convcuiionaJ abstraaions that 
do K> nitich harm whra they run amok. 

In the c^oTt to be clear and hindamcntal, the book becotiia 
Icmg-windcd and pUtitudinEHu, but perhaps this is unavoidable. The 
'human type of cvcjliilion* has to be compared with the non- 
buman; ^variaLion^ and * flection' liave to be defined and dis¬ 
tinguished ; arid the ^ clemeiu of radoaallty' has to be ^wght and in 
Lbnitations explained. "Countet-selection,' a principaJ! aduevemmt 
ofradoruliryK teceivcs detailed discuuion, and a variety of iiiustra- 
riom : and ■ transmbsion^ includes tradition, educatioD, and ^inter- 
class^ and 'inter-society' didunun. "Adaptation' rcviciA's thewhc^c 
problcni from the point of view of the enviranmenr and its * con¬ 
trols,^ w-irb dae Eskimo as a type specitiicti. Finally^ the progressive 
effixts of adaptation are iiluitratcd by the expetkncei of ^ Rentier 
society/ in tettiperaie and in tropic^ climate*; a topic to wliicJi 
rteenc American socioJogy—or ^ouLd one say ^socictology'?— 


has naturalty devoted cxcepdorul attention. The ipcdal case of 
minifig^mp life seems Co be treated as an a^erthought: it is either a 
varkiy of'brontier* biciiig the dead-end of aq exhausted lode, under 
physical condidous exceptionally aUHcie; ot it is a distuia 'scxdetal * 
form, in which " the job' is die 'end* to wlikh the miner** *morcs^ 
contribute. If the latter, it should be com pared with the 'dry/ with 
its aitihcialiied environment, which i* the subject of the final 
drapiicf. For in the dty, loo, the 'end of life* is highly specialized, 
though so many dllfrtein careers and efforts contribute to it. As the 
'cud" of the mining catiip is conditioned by the geagTapbical dii- 
tribntion of the ore; that of ihc ua wy camp* by the aligiinient of the 
railway, canal, or pipe^line ; and that of the military camp by the 
strategical atiwtion—another highly special kind of * fi-onticr^ not 
envisaged in this book at all—So the city i* the reside of adapudon lo 
another gedgraphlcal l^or, the need to be hrre al ah ^ at Venice in a 
kgoon, in London or Oxford at a river crotiing, it U.otterduti or 
Marseilles at a landing place* at Pirii or Vienna at a i it 

Rome, or Jerusalem, or Kairmian at a holy place, A limpk illustia- 
cioo of this need is the exteiuacm of the human * habitat' into a third 
dlmeiuion ; Babylon had its * hanging gardens' a* New York has its 
^gudefl' in Midison S^ime, and k* 'sky-scrapers' like a puehh or 
Lhasa. Dr. KeIkT lightly strcucs the unpcrfccrion of the himian 
response, espedally on the largest scale* to these probletnx; and whit 
seem* lo be a counsel of dcapsu, the relegation of administrative 
contTol to a smaller and smaller number of (let tjs hope] excep¬ 
tionally gifted persons—mayors, railroadi pnaidenci, copper and 
labour ‘kings.' JOHN L. MYRES 
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Birth and Childhood among the Arab*, By Hilma Cnmii/visl. 

Hfbm^fors, 1947, Pp. 2 ^^ 

If Dr. Grandc|vis has already published Aforfis^ G«idf- 

^ iL'fU m uF-a/wfwiini and fomHy Ufi Awtmji ihf H r+iBu, 

and this ii the third report of her researches b rbe South Palcssbiai! 
village of Artas^ She gives the restilB of her rescardie* in great detail, 
iMiully in the aetual (intuktcd) word* of her femilc informant*. 
The first four chapters Ascribe ill thit u doiK by the mother, her 
family and the neighbour* at all stage* of pncgruncy, childbirth ind 
Uctatioii.. and the iuperstrtions cunnected therewith; of these the 
most b^portani is the belief in the nceesnty of keeping the mother 
or pfospccLive mother apart from persons who are ritually impure. 
Amoug other belief are thar when 1 werum coneeives an angel 
bsert* a lump ofkncaded dust into her womb, and ihar the pbcenti 
is the sister of the babe. The nest two chapters deal in a more general 
way with pUy md educarion* or the lack of if, and in the last there is 
a del ailed dcssriptioa of circuincuioii custom t and cerenionie*, 
which seem nor to difier from those in otfurr parts of the Muslim 
w'orld. [i] the note* the custom* of Artas are compared with those of 
the Biblical Jews, of modem Jews and of other Arab com miniirte*L 
The book is Unbound^ but the paper and printing are such 11 we ill 
this country have not seen for many ycars^ and the English is 
faultless. RAGLAN 


The Vcdnniie Buddhism of the Buddha : A Coilectioo ofHi*- 
_ ^ t oricnl T^xt*. TrmtiSaiedfri?m the €frigiml Pali urrd rdi'ird 

IlJ / J ^ Gtoghry Cumhfrfrge (O.t/P), 1947 ^ 

Pp. ctrji, 1579, fhtfr J [,2 u. 

The gap of nearly five hundred year* between the age of 
Siddhatdu Gotairia and that in which the PaJi Scripture* were com¬ 
piled mike* it exceedingly difikuit to arrive at an accurate esumatc 
of the life and teaching of the Founder of Buddhism. The Tfipifrtkii* 
or *threc basket*^ of the Pali Canon, preserved in Ceylon, claim to 
give an autheutie record of bis mnsage in all it* purity, but m they 
Were not reduced to writing be^e 80 a.c„ there was ample time 
for interptiladon of Iblk material and the re-interpretation of the 
uadirion by momude and sdiolutic lystcmatKer*- Thus the 
k'ljtdyj FlVdkir, the fim of the three subdivisions^ consists of rule* of 
the Monutic Order, and the tliird, or Pfidtit* <^reiain* 

thfC bter ractaphyscal and pjychoEpgicaJ lefinetuent*. it 1* in the 
Rl4k4, bebngiug to the Ruddli: period, chat the less lystenia- 
tized discourses of the Buddha occur^ njotably iu the five Nikaya^ or 


rimm divdioiu of die second basket. The*e emnain a great deal of 
identical tiiacerbi, but the fifth* or IQntddaka^Nikaya, ha* almost 
certamly been added in ccmparativdy recent time*. 

In the volume before m Mr, Jmnings, w^ho lived and worked for 
nearly thirty ycare in the provinces of Bihar and Orisw (the sccuc 
of the Buddha's aciivitics), has endeavoured to discover the actual 
word* of Goiama from rlits hcicrogciicous calJcctson of Pali 
wfiiiiig*. To this end he has arranged the text in chrotiologica] oriier 
frum the niiiiily canoiikal nairarive introdutmun to the systemati¬ 
cally arranged account given in the .V/itAd-re^n and 
of the I 'I'rtflyii in which the monastic disciplinary rcgulAcion* 

are set forth in a classihed form, together with the p^-cinonical 
introduction (NUanj^iCavliJi) to the Comnicntny of the 
(or Book of Siofie* of the previous birth* of Gocama) of the fifth 
century a.d. This gigantic mk, which has occupied the author 
dufing the iwcniy year* of his retirement, ha* resulted in the 
production of wbat is vinualiy a biography of the Buddha and an 
original account of his distinctive ccactiing, ai i.vell as a lucid cransla- 
tkm of the text* arranged in their historical sequence. 

The core of the message, he contends, ii to be found in the 
(the firrt dbcouric of Cotama] in 
which the Four Nobk Truth* ar^ the Eightfold Path are enunciated^ 
Accepting the cstabluhcd doctrine of traiuniigratioo a* 4 general 
principle, the fiuddlia adapted ii to hi* theory of nour-egoism 
(sm 4 irrit), and the attainment of the pastioidesi peace of iVift^iina, or 
fieedotn from the misery of exisimce, throu^ the eradication of 
selfish desire by following the Eightfold Path. Discarding the 
doctrine of personal KmnJ, he returned to the lundunetual belief 
in Scldcss w^cU-doing without reference to rew'ards or punishtnetits, 
or to tile metaphyiical speculation* of m>Ttic 3 J hiinduism. Whatever 
is ineoiisisteiit with thri simple and concise statement of die original 
Dhjinmj (law]^ be it in the Canon, the Commcnt^irics or the Edict 
of the Emperor Asoka, is a Jairr □ccretion, added after the middle of 
the third century n.c. 

in Pari I of the volume is given a litctai itari*lation froiTi the 
of the principal passage* of the or biograpliical 

introduction to the Commentary on the Jdijik j, and the correspond¬ 
ing chapter* of the Frl4kiti. This include* the Renundation^ the 
Enlightenment, the Fint Convem and the Foundation of the 
Conmtunity. Part IT comprise* die subsequent period* covering ihe 
sojourn of the Buddha at PLajagatIta during the uriny season, whm 
tire organization of die Society wa* developed Part iU. i* devoted to 
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those yomom t>r the Cinon which lumtc nrem after he had: 
cstablisheii his hradquuters at Savatthi tetgether with those 
cpniioctcd with the bit jcMjniffj- and die final scenes of his rematt- 
able life. 

Aa a iransladoii of the hisEmcal texts of VcdaPiic Biiddh^ mis 
volume will be of eotisKlcRble s^alue lt> midciiis of the Hutayaiia 
Pall lircraturc- Over and ;ibove the arrin|:enicnt of the ic^ 
in what is cJaiTned Et> be historical scciwence* and the addtuon of 
exhausti^x footnotes and pross-referenccs, provide virtually a life 
of die Buddha and an iBumiriating accouni of hu eirig:iiiJ.I tcat hinE 
This enables the anthropologist to see wlikh parts of the tradidnii 
have,, on literary grounds^ the best clauu lo authenticity + and so eo 
pbec the folk marcrial in its proper setting, E- O, JAMES 


Hindy Kinship. By K. Af Kapadia. Bmtimy {Popular Bwfc Dejw/), 

1947 - *5 

1 (lA sdinlady work the author discusses what h said 

1 in tlie Hindu scriptures on such subjects as the euir ot_ 

ancestors mheritanee and adoption* marriage and the potion oE 
WDinen. and the organization of the household and the km groups 
together with the intcrpretaiiom placed upon these sayings by 
cotnuieniaEors ancient and luodem- In general they leave room fbr 
considerable variety of 3nEc^retitio«H and the author diows that 
theory and practice have varied cocatderably at difirrent times and in 
diifetent parts of India. He intlin« to the vk'Jtr that some modem 
i- timd u cmtoriiSt especially some ot those connected with iikarriagei 
are not in aooordaiicc with the best authoririetK but his object is, or 
at least secnis to be, to show that Hinduism is not rooted in an^t 
dogma* but ii capable of moving with ihe mout cnlighiencd idew 
of she time. His rtatemcnc {App., p- xii} that Vaste in any form b 
an uuadulicrated cviF may surprise Profecor Hutton. RAGLAN 


Geheimnlsse dca Dsehnngels s fine Fors^ttn|rtrei«! zu den 
Prirnltivstimmen Zen tml-Indicns i 93 ^JS- ■&>■ 

lOQ iVilMm Lnerm 1947. Py^ ^S^- 

l/iitffF4frd 

Thb book is a popular aeoount of the anthofV expcrwiices 
during some twelve inontlu of fieldwork among severd aboriginal 
mh^ of Central India. It k written for the layman and in partkiilar 
for the layman inteneitcd in the acavidcs and problem* of Roman 
Catliohe misgoorLS in India. Throughout hi* stay in India Ptufe^ 
Kopper* worked in dose co-operation with misnonarks familiar 
with local laTtguages and ctisionis, and thk enabled hhn to collcrt in 
a comparatively short rime extensive material fiom a number ot 
dilTermE Iribci. There are interesting refereneri to Korkua and 
Nahak but the main subject of the auihofi mvesiigatioTH was the 
complex and in many respects oontroverrijil problem of tlie Bhil 
people. 

In India tlie practice oftefirtring to large artd often hctcrageneoui 
groups of rribe* under one name has led to a confLision of ideas 


Tvhich has vitiated many earlier ethnographic accounts and has c^xn 
obscured the judgment of sonic contemporary wnlcrs on anihropo- 
logical mhjerts. In a recent study on Gond economici^ for uistance* 
the malty diverse populations knowTi to durir neighbours as Gond 
have been treated as one cultural and etlmk unit; clcmeiirt diarac- 
reriscic of any one btaitdi of thri hyf^heticsl unit are attribulcd to 
the entire tribal group and thi* artifirciaJ over-rimplificiition vdU the 
euEturaJ identity of die individual ^Gond^ tribes. In other wotd^ 
the c^uEstionable utf* of ihc word 'l^ravidian as an ethnic tettti is 
now being repeated 03i a smaller scale, the presenr lii^uistic uiiity 
beuig mistaken for cultural and racial homogeneity. The v^aiions 
tribes now^ ipeaking 'Gondi* languages do not necessarily share a 
commem heritage, and e^xti a common cultural veneer shoidd 
lead us to assume a baric uniformity. The positioii of the Bhili is in 
many ways similar to that of the * Gotid" tribH. Wich a numerical 
strength of over two niiUJom they fepresent the second largest 
tribal group in Central India- The cultural difterences of the varioi.^ 
Bhilkspcaking tribes arc very considcrabk and the pre^t linguisuc 
uiiiiy El imaH proof of ethnic homogeneity : Bbili i* an lu^ 
Aryan dialect and thui occessarUy of coinpararively recent adoprioti 
arnosig ancknt popuUtiom. 

Professor Koppm has imdertaken an extensive study of the Bhil 
tribes and lie has earned! the gratitude of anthropologies for tackling 
one of the most difficult problems of Indian ethnology with the full 
equipment of his comprehensive historicoHrEhnologii^ experience. 
He a no doubt right m assuming in the Bhil popularion of today a 
substratum older rhan the bearm of cither DrayidLm or Mumia 
laiigiuges. Bue are the cidrural divcrgcncts of Ehc variems groups 
the result of the uneven Impact of ruccciavc waves of more 
advanced populitions* or do they represent the crigin J diSerHicc* 
of lepamie tribes only laEcr unified by the political domination ofan 
Aryaor^peaking people? One of the ditficuUics of diagnosis is the 
modification* in hmorkal rimes, of the economic life of pracrically 
all Bhili-speaking tribes, Ir appears that some Bhil group* wetr once 
maitily hunters and food-gatheten like the Cheiichu*, while others 
practised a primtEivc type of ihifticig cultivarion like that of the 
Kobin* and Hill Rcddk In a recent esay Bidia, 1941, 

Vol, XXJt Hyderabad, p. 41) 1 hxve qamed eyidmce &om iin- 
publid^d source* for the pcrriiicace of such cnlrivattoo among the 
Bbiis of Khande^ a* late as the ninciemih century* but it seem* 
tc^y all Bhih arc familiar with plough cultivation either as 
tabouiers or independent farmers. 

It if to be hoped that Professor tCopjpcr*' forthcoming wiark Die 
£ihii in Ztjttraliftdim (Vol. VU of Wifficr B€itrijit zur Kuthtfguidiimie 
md UFiXMUfjk) will bring Ui a good deal nearer the loluiion of the 
Bhil problem The present travel book, with its widl^informcd 
discussions of religiou* and socul matters and its tnany iuicnsting 
illustrations, givxs us only a fasxtaste of the more solid fare to be 
expected in the author^s monographic study of the Bhils of Central 
Itidta, C. VON rUltEtl-HAlMENDORF 


AFRICA 


L» Grtmanci* ■ t'MicSMine C*w d« EwUivea. &y Brrjuad 

Moufufil. Tmi'- ft Jlftm, df ritul. XUl, 

Pofis^ 1943, XV+ 690p unlh S pf\H 0 
Ceomancy* Greek and Persian in origin, b a method of 
divinatitm which interprets the signiEcancc of points set doivn at 
random, then connerusd and cancelled eo give a Bgute or iiumbcf 
which is TeCrtTvd to a key for an answer. In rhe Middle Agps 
Chriftian theolpgiani were inEctested in Ehc mhjcct* and leartied 
tEianuscripts about it were written even as late a* the eightccnlh 
century. Etymologically^ geonsancy nieaits divination by means uf 
the clement raxth, petliaps bc€4usc at fictE the marks were made and 
figures drawn In the sa3Kl or dust; bui by the Middle Agci writtug 
had replaced markings in the dust. 

M- Maupotl draw's our attention to a geomantk cult still actively 
practued in Trench Dahomey; espeebBy at Abontey and Porto 
NovOr His information wis callceted durii^ an adminijiTative Tour 
ftom January^ 19J4 fo JaniiajyK 15136, In the old Slave Coast divina- 
tioo takes for its ligiu palm nuts with spccbl markings, tc^cther 
wuh a hiwc of rilual objects and a herbal potion, Gcomancy wa* 
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[ntitsduced into Dahomey during she reign of Agaja, iti the early 
eighteenth century, by a caravan ofNegro traders mm Ife in Yoruba 
country, 'fhe traditional explanation of lE* origin add* that the najt 
wa* faUiiig into dUsuse in Yoruhaland itself There ia almost no 
jnfucmjiion ro show hoW' it reached tbe Yoruba from its ancient 
Greek or Penian home- The actual seat of origin frabo contiwvcrtial, 
hui wc are aE least certain that it pertains to a foreign culture. 
Although the absence of astrolufjcal preoccupation in Dahomey 
weakcni the idea of afitnlty with Gn^ gconsancy* it is easy to 
nnderttand how iliu branch of the cult would be the first TO be 
discarded by an Qhrcratc people. 

Geontaiscy In. Dahomey i* built up round a belief in Fa— 
essentially a beiievokiit, impartial force, unconccmcd with iJiHuw- 
ing the fate of man for good or evif but kindly, in that by fofrtctimg 
the future^ be it good or evil, it helps man to take precautions to 
avoid excessive harm. 

The book is divided uito two parts, of which the frrsi describes the 
nature of Fa, the mechamsiiis by whkh it opejrates, the agents, 
privite and public, of the cult and the divination and ritual associated 
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it. The chief expcncius and intjctprctcrj pf Fa are the Mwitfl, 
the priest! and diviners of Fa- The are membicT! qf a 

hicraichy taiefuiiy trained and initiated gradiialiy inio the tnyucriei 
gf Fa. The liDkl the hi^^hcH rank in the hjtiinrhy and have 

the power of healing. The ea^tdar wti formerly the exclusive 
poueuiDn of the They axe sometimes accused of having 

recourse to black magic, but monlly the priests of Fa, though 
cognixant of the fimerioning of the evil art, ^ould not use ii. The 
diviners who use black rnagic tamritute a separate class, the t'tidinie. 
The fiuthor caieluUy describci the ttaining and inidatioii of a diviner 
and the steps wheteby he trafumiis the rq^hes of the oracle to his 
client. The client may be admitted into the seetda of the cult by 
being ordained a or lay brother, to whom the mysteries and 
sigtii of Fa are revealed in the sacred wood. 

Deginiiing from an csptcritisni bortowed from the four clentents, 
the ibur cairdinaJ point?, and the twelve signs of the Zodiac, Fa 
slowly tnrTMid into a cult of magic and charms. Two hivndnpd and 
fifty-sric gods were appouited, and tokens of belief and xtodcs were 
buik round them. Fan II of the book is dcvoced to these sigm. of 
which die sixiecfi primaty ones are fully de^ribed and the 240 
sccofidaq^ ones dcKribcd in their chiracicri^c groups. The 
characters, emblems^ legends, songs, prayers and prehibitrons of the 
individual signs are orelMEy noted. 

In the days before the European conquest Fa played a part in die 
tekgioiis, $ociai and political hfr of the kingdom, the mode of 
divuiatiou and the social and iidigiDUS ceJationi between the 
and chc people being sccondiry ui importance to the eaotert- 
cism of Fj, The politicaJ power of the king's diviner? in the 
monarchies of Allada, Abotuey and Foito Novo, though great, 
involved a role fraught with mysticry and intrigne. for the diviner 
ofren mbofdkiatcd his religioLLS powers to the lentporal interests of 
the monarchy. The induence of JEuropean values and the overthrow 
of the moiurchics has unde.'tmincd the power o±" the Mrarajd and the 
cult is now^ decadent- The remov^al of die strict conttnl of die Ling 
over the edit ha? eticotirdgcd charlatanism and M. Maupoil fmetelbi 
even more drasdic changes when the older die. Although Fa 

is no lotigcT loved and venerated ai bcfoiCp the belief has so teruciou! 
a hold over the people that Fa is srill ccnsulied by some of those 
converted to Clnistjimky and bJain. 

M. Maupoil has to be congratulated on a work so painstakingly 
and carefully nndirrtakcm, in a style throughciiit clear and couvii:icing. 
Although apology k made in the introduction for the inadequacy of 
the w ork, the 6 Sd pages of detailed mformidon, the clearly drawn 
diagranu and the cxceUctit photogtaplis will provide future nHearch 
workers with ideal documentacicin on a subject hifrierto lirtle 
investigated and with exhaustive lefcrciKics to sources ofinfuitnation 
Iwdi confrrTnatory and contradictory. SONYA GELEGORY 

Vdlkerkunde vodi Afrika. fly Jtidjard 

T7iumii^al4^ itjid Dicdrkh IFVjTcnnann. Hisnt (Euctirr Verfaj^i- 
mstait)^ 1^40. F}i^ 6(^5, 4^1 plurcj mtd iUmtrjtionjy £$ tnapt 
kefkcrlwiir vtm surveysi, in three sections^ the 

cihnology,^ language and colauial liisccrry of Africa. 


The firsT section, ‘Volker und Kukuien Alrikas,^ by Dr. Qauniann, 
is mainly concerned, fri^T ^bt eaabluhment of rune baric 
African, cukunr complexes — the Pygmoid^ the Ennfrican Steppe* 
huiiEE^r^ the Cjnle-4ciiding Hamirie^ the Negro (including ihe 
jrucriiitteal Bantu and the patrilineal Uruu/d)^ the Old Negritic, the 
New Sudatiic^ the Rhodesian, the Old Mediierraucjui and the 
Recent-^and, jctondly^ wrib a deKtipu^ of the twetity-threc 
rultiirr areas of Africa by mEani of an historical analysis of their 
characteristic combinadoo of any of these nine baric culfnie com¬ 
plexes. The necESsiiy of combining an analysis of culture itaita wirh 
cxtrcinc hrevky has produced a description by catch-words; the 
TcsuJring style can be best illustxatcd by a brief quotation: 

Die Lamba rind cm fnedhehei, niuitcrrcchdichcs Volk, in 
exogame CJam mk einem nur formalen Totemismias einge^ 
ceilc Unter dcr intcnuveii l^fbfHCTscbichE kbt noth hiftiiackig 
eifii Jigcmim wcircr. tn Religion und Mythus crinncTt vieles an 
die b^dibartcn Lta . . . (p. 130), 

The scctKid section^' Spocheund Erzichung/byDr- Wcstermaim, 
ii succinctly pteicmed in oudine. The African language are: divided 
into three main finulics: the Khoisan, the Negro (hieluding the 
Sudantc, Danru and Niloric bnguages). and the Hamito-S^hic 
(includiiiig the Ham iticT Semidc, Seini-Baniu: and hincr'<^odanic 
languages^ A brief indication of the tnaig phonetic and syntactic 
chaiacictiirics of each maui sub-divuioii ti in each case followed by a 
list of the tribes speaking rebted dialects. A shcjn discttision com¬ 
ments upon the need for gathering narivq texts, the spread ol some 
of the African langnagei vudh as Suaheli, and recent: lutiv'c literature. 
A twency-page chapter Contrasts dic old j]id the nev%^ education. 
l!>r. Wesicrmaun also is gtcaily handicapped by bek of space^ as the 
very ruttire of the material precludes the dcrirability of the thumb* 
nail sketch. 

The third lecrion, by Dr. Thumw-ald,' Die freniden Eingrdfc in das 
Lcbcn der Afrikaner und Lbrc Folgcti^'is Jioi a Study of culture contact 
in Africa^ as the tiile might imply, but almost entitcly a scries ofbrief 
historical essays on ilic explorarory^ misrionary, ceonomk and 
political acrividcs of all the Euiopcjn nations w^bieh are or have been 
conrertied with Africa, The geoendly high level of inteiest and 
conciseness of ptcscnlarion make it all the more regrettable that Dr. 
ThumwaM has icm fit to devcsie his section on the foTiner German 
colonies to a vebetnenE protest against their removal from German 
eoiurol and an aggressive vindii^tion of German oobey W'hUe in 
pofsessioa of ihcni. Whatever the facts of the case, tne introduction 
of narionalutk invective into an otherwi^ scbobrly work is to be 
cenniTcd, It is a posriHc cxpknatictn, though tio exeme^ that this 
bcKik writtcTi and published under the Nazi regime. 

It ii difheuh to assess the value of this book as a w'holc. The entirt 
volume of over six hundred pages, with aD iti intetnting photo^ 
graphs, sketch maps, and proliferaEion of niriccibneous detail, 
contains little tliat the Africanist would not knowv It assumes a 
degree of acquaintance wnih the Bcld of African ethnology whidi 
m^cs it uusuitabk for the beginner- The total uiiprii:;sskHi is that too 
little has been said about too mucb^ 1^ BOHAN NAN 



CORRESPONDENCE 


A Culciire Ckrd Index. C/. Man, 1^4^, 40 

hile ] welcome the idea of a Cuitiirc Card Index 
put forward by Mr. O. H. Myers^ I should Idee to cridcirc 
sonic headings. 

fr) ' Srqj^ ‘ Aa in living cultures various types of ritual 

and belief ate found extant at one aod the wmc time^ some of which 
would previouriy have been bbclled animatisjii, animiim, EDCciiusni, 
atietttor-wor5iiip+ theisin, etc., the idea of has now been 

discarded. Even such bbeb can only be used wkh caution, afrer the 
exaniinatiun of ritual practices and accepted bclieR as well as the 
bchavknit iu accordance and at variance with such bdiefr. As this is 
the Case for extant cukuies, it ti obvious that foe exrinct cultum 
types of rdigtoo are stili more diflicult to ident^^ Howevert much 
may be mfrned frotn the exammadon of disposal of the dead, 
the cxxftcnce of monument^ pictorial mnairu, etc. I would diercs 


foie suggest ai a heading, in place of ^Rdigiout Stage," ^Evidence 
for Rinulistic Practice and Beliefs.' For example, there may 
be evkience in biirial customs for a belief in a life alter death, masked 
dancoi in pictorial pTcSentarion?, or organized worship and sacrifice 
in akars arul templiS, 

(ill J would suggest that the beading *Phyrical Racial Peaiura' 
be altrrtd to ' Skelnal Characreriscics." 

tiiij The heading ^Language* might be replaced by * Evidence 
ferr iciipi, pkiorial or alphabcric." The index would be largely used 
for cultures in whidi no evidence for cidier language or icript 
could be found. But even in such w'dl-iiivesrigated cuLtIue? as those 
of Crete and Easter Island, vvhose stripes arc well prwcr^'cd, the 
languages ihey reprwnt remain problcmarie. 

With such aJtcrarions tbc index might be very valuable. 

BRENDA 2. SEUGMAN 
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Tb^ Boks and iu DhtHbitdoii. Q~ Man. 169; I94!^i jj 

SiB^—if Dr. Harmon wOl refer to Wilkinson^a A/jiiFirrj and 

I I J ^^yptims, iJIJ7p Va|. (If, p. rj (or 

1^78* Vol. ir. p. 87)> he wiU sec a rcprodnoion of a 
Hasan tomb drawing ihowing wild cattle being takicti witii a bob. 

1 UK the singubr as theme is only one bdl, buc ii is quite clear whar it 
is^ [t has curled round ihc animal''^ Kom and rbcii in musk. Jf he 
will refer also CO the Artfistaiti^rai Suti^t^y of Esyptw edited by F, L. 
Griffith, Beni i-Iasan volume, Fan l[. Flare XXIX* he will find 
another teprc$eacation of the same subject illustrated with the bob 
in a slmJJai position as regards the horn* but appearing from behind 
the animalV neck Instettd of in front of its muzde. I have ocrtaiiity 
icen a third illustratkm with yet a different positjon of the hala hut 
have not yet lucceeded in tracking it down to piinr. I am also 
acquainted with die report of the boLu in West Africi aiwl have been 
tnctifianiiag its Occunrcncic thefe w^hen lecturhig* for some years pastp 
but ihoui^ht it was well knowm ro aiuhropolo^s, and I have no 
note that I can yet find as ro the sotirve of my informatiDiu Dr. 
Leakey dom not intnriou rhe New Guinea form w^hich is a toy 
conitituig of about iiiuc inches of horsehair with a coix seed at cadi 
end which is called and used in New^ Guinea (Hy EUvff?) 
for taking dragonfUesK which arc no doubt earen as iu Assam l 
this miniatui-c fbnn oro be seen as an exhibit in the Pin Riven 
Museum in Oxford. I h^ve alio seen an illustrariou of a weapon of 
bobs form froin Malaya comistuig of bra^i baUi connected by cordr 
or chains. Fosul>ly ic is used^ like the Japanne weapon of which Dr. 
Harrison iclh me* to ennuigle an eociny^s sivord. but it appears to, be 
identical in principle with the hunting bolai. This Mabyao form 
(tuhi r^W) is to be found illustrated in Gatdiict's Ktrit uriJ O/Atr 
Maidy {Singapore^ 1916), Plate 81^ and describedo n p. 107. 

though its use h obviously niisunckrsiocid. J. H. HUTTON 
Umveritiy .Xlmeitin Anh^oi^j^y mJ Elhn&ie^y, Coffubridjife 

Dr. Harrison adds the following notes.—ho. 

Professor Muttun^s letter, of which he was kind enough to 
send me a copy before it went to press^ raises a question of some 
rornutiological iinpomncc; namely, what is a bolas? Priority 
ill [he Eunie must of coiuie be given to the Suutb American 
Indian fomt with cirher rw^ or three balli, the name being Jater 
cxiended ro die small Eskimo type, with a number of w eights. 
Rceendy added is the East African games bubs, w^hilsi die 
deli^tfijl New Guinea ' weapon^ is at present only a promising 
cjuimdate (sec below}. 

The morphological and fimctiunal features common to die 
rccDguiited forms are well known, and the betas may be dehned 
as follows: 

[ij A cord, or two or more ccmnecfcd cords, to the fnac 
cn^ of wbith, or of each of which, is attached a ball or 
other Weight, to a total of two or more, 

(ti> In use die bobs k thrown free of the haiid so as to 
revolve in the air as 2 whole. 

{iii) The hmedon is not to strike the ajiiniaJ [or its 
sui^tute) with the weights, but to entangle and in- 
capadcate it. 

1 have oituulied Dr. HuttoEi's authorities, and if the above 
definkion is accepted as providing fixed quaiiikarioiu or 
crileria, the follow^ing conclusians will emerge: the Ancient 
Egyptian ringle^ball cord is nor a bubs, lincc it lua the thud 
qualifiratiun only. Some Egyptolpguts luve called it a lanu, 
but that also k a mkiiouier. though a not uEinatural one, linee 
functionally it appears to have been a Llssu widi a weight in 
place of the tcual HOOK, (t may be due 10 arthde licence that 
two of the Beni Maun represeutarions show the cord in a 
rebtion to the animal such as eould scarcely have resulted from 
a throw; it looks indeed more like a bobble, diough the poritioii 
of die weight do^ nut support this unerprctarion. 

The Malayan specunen k so badly figured by Gardner that 
the twuc is Oonfiu^. The figure dimly suggests the pmeuee of 
iwo wdghn. whikr the text refers to one only, ai^ describes 
the weapon as being thrown to strike. At best, therefore, the 
Mn^ faja$ must be pbeed to a suspense accounTr 

The mhiiatiirc jir^ib? fifoni New Giknca tniisc also go to the 
same aceouni. pending iflformation as ro whether ir k thrown 


a[ the dragonfiics, in which cw it k a true bobs, or is held in 
the Innd. 

Use South Arncricau Indim beta pftdidd possesses only one of 
the chancters of the typical bobs-^hat of being [aomecimes) 
thrown freely at the objective, but to strike a blow and not to 
entangle. 

If an inclusive term k desired fbraU the types mentioned here, 
they might be called ^weighted cords/ the bobs being diistirt- 
guished also by their proper name. No impficadon of a 
commoii origin for all the members of the group wtjuld arise 
from rhe collective tenn. and wc caniior dismiss the idea 
of die independent origiu, in more rhan unt parr of rhe world, 
of die boLw itsdr in any case, ru apply rhe preoccupied rerin 
to all types of weighted cords would be to ease a shadow oti a 
timohonoured name. 

Mki B. M. BlaekwcM>d has been good enough to send me 
details—too full co include in a belated postscript—of a snull 
bird bolaj &0U1 the Ellice klands, now in the Fitt Rivets 
Museum at Oxford. It has a total len^ of roa centunern-t, the 
plaited cord having at one end a piriform weight of idrell and 
at the other end a siuallct weight, or ^toggle.' Its use k to 
capture a frigate bud by cmanglcmeiit, and ir is a mic bobs. 
Mr. H. J. Bramilioltz, also, has kindly given me details of a 
compare! hie missile {but with only one shell weiglut remainiug 
on the biuken cord) in the British MukuuI and coming from 
the Gilbert klaiidE, w^hcrc it also is thrown to cntanglHr the 
frigate bird. He has poinnpd out ro rue a detailed drscrtpriuii 
(in A. Kramer: Hawaii, OitmikTotKSitn und Sammi, pp. j6Qf) 
of rhe maniKr of me of such nikuk% which presents some very 
uitcrrsdng tcanues- 

Bmit rhe above cantribLuioiis liavc been shown to Mr. H. J. 
Btaunholiz, Keeper^ l>epartiiicar of Eduiography, British Museum, 
who makes the following commenn.—Eo. 


The speeinicii fkmi the Gilbert Isbnds in the British Mtueum, 
mentioned by Dr. Hankon, tetaim only a shot! fhigmenc of its 
ir^iginal cord; so one cannot be certain whether a second ball or 
toggle w^as originally attached to the other end. Siniibr 
spccinLetis from the Gilbett Islands and Nauru arc (or w^erc) 
in rkc Natural History Musmiui, Vicuna, and the Giglioll 
Collection, Boreuce. Tlie former ii called by O. F'uksdi a ' bob' 
(Etftiia/ejjfkriic ^/Aihrunjsftt and lUU der Suditr, iSyj, 

Part 3+ pp- 34BI1 and fig, l) and described as having a finely 
twin^ oKoiiut-flbre cord s^evenry io eighty feet long, which 
terminaics in a ring for the thumb oe little finger. Morpho- 
Icgically it rvos therefore nor a true bobs, although Jb futiction 
was similar, siiicej when thrown, rhe ball (madcoftridactia shell, 
limestone or iron) ' wound itself round the bird aud broughi it 
mihurt to the grouivL' 

The specimen (No. ri36} described by E. H. Gigljpli in hii 
catalogue Ui Cdllraicwc Ebichcrejfiw (tpji. Fart r, p. 1^4) k 
also caUed by him a and has tunghimmii a^fda di 

tapclH jmoni/ This appeal? to be the same piece ai k figuied 
by Edge-Partington, /fl&ton Pofifiir, Part J. p, 51* No. 

ri, and called by him also a bob. 

A fiitthct variety from the Gilben Idandi, called by Fimeh a 
shngironc (dp. cit,, p. 119, No. 006) and said to be used in 
fighting at dose quaricn, has a larger weight, and a cord only 
dghtecn ccneiiiictrB long* ending in 'a Loop large enough to 
inscit rbc hand.' Even if thu were thrown, as Finsch suggests it 
may sometimes have been, its fimetion must have hicn per- 
cusuort rather than cnranglenicnt, and it ba? 00 claim to he called 
a bolos. But in spire of rbdrdMimmccsof fiuseriom the face that 
these mmewhar limibr nimyes both occur in rhe unie am k 
suggestive of a generic relationship and a posribic line of 
cvoluiion for the true bobs. 

The queiriori of uomcnebture remain?, via. should the term 
^hob' as dhtinct IVotki bolos be retained for the single-bay missik 
uxd for enrangkmetLt, even if ooi^ etid of rhe cord k retained 
tn the band when the ball k thrown f And how are we to 
distinguish between the bob and bobs when used in the plural? 
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A NORTHERN LAPP HERD OF REINDEER REACHES THE SUMMER PASTURELAND 

(a) ONL HERPES LEADS WHILE TWO PlttVE (^) OUAVCKT RElNDEEIt FOLLOW WTTH LOADED StEPS (r) THE HERD DISFEHSES 

TO SEARCH FOR JJCHENS TIIE MOUNTAINOUS fDNTERLAND 
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THE REINDEER-BREEDING METHODS OF THE 

NORTHERN LAPPS* 

by 

MIKEL UTSl 


ReLndccr-btcetling isstill iheccntrc of the Nor^eni 
i 1 ^ Lapp mode of life* Evolved iti a homeland of inter¬ 
locking frontiers (sec fig. i), the Northern Lapp methods 
of hcroing reindeer aiid Imng by their produce have ^preicl 
fir ificlo, southwards withiu Swcdai, and across the 
Actanric to die NcivWorld, 

Reindeer noimdisin has usually been described "from 
outside/ by travellers, officials and sdenrisrs. It may there- 
be helpful if I give a brief description of Northern 
Lapp mcihod'i "from itLStdc/ from the modem rciridcer- 
owner's and herder's point of view.^ 

Until I Was fifteen my family lived in Karesuandos the 
northcmiiiost parish of Sweden. A considerable part of the 
sparse population consisted of reindeer-downing Lapp*^ 
who migrated with their herds over the-iwatershed to the 
Norwegian coast in die summer, and back again and down 
into the forests in die winter. Some of these Lapps had come 
to Sw'cd™. like my father, from Kautokeino parish, some 
from another Norwegian i^arish, Katasjok, or from 
northern Finland, whcre+ for instance, the Utsjoki region 
w^ probably linked with the history of our patcrttal 
ancestors. According to our trad i cions* reindeer-breeding 
lias alwas's been the familyprincipal coiiccni* but w'hen- 
cver suitable ic has been supplemented by hunring* trap 
ping, dsliing and handicraits* For mcdiCKis of herding 
reindeer and the income derived therefrom var^' greatly, 

Tlie chief factors arc the type of area, particularly as to^c 
pasture It offers, and the weather, particularly in its effect 
on snow. An esccrcme example is described by the Swedish 
termif a late auiumn thaw ftec^ into a coat of ice 
close to the ground, the reindeer pawTiig through the snow 
above cannot reach the hehem on which they depend in 
winter for food ® until the spring rhaw, and many may 
starve^* A third factor h the prevailing price for nicac and 
hides, which lias often fluctuated sharply. 

Lapps arc in any ease dependent on waters rich in fish. 
Fish, fresh or salted, reheves the monotony of the house¬ 
hold menu* but above all it offers some security against a 
set’-back u^ rcindecr-brcediitgT and an occasional total 
loss.i^ Hunting and trapping arc engaged in especially by 
Northern Lapp families which either have few reindeer to 
herd or a suffideiii number of mem hem in the household 
to carry on more than one occupation successfully- As for 
handicrafts, it is vital to be able to make one's equip- 
ment to a large extents but the same crafb are pracds^ in 
order to add to ihe cash iocome. There is a great demand by 
‘tourists" and also by the permanent Swedish popuhrion 

+ With Fhit 1 aitd ihrtt fra/ The iwtitOTfif of n hrHirr 

ft 5 Ik Royai Anihnpobsk^ Imijiulr, 13 Msij, 1947- Ttons- 
Jafed hy Dr. Bktl John 


for knives and other objects decorated with or made of 
reindeer antler by Lapp men, and for the reindeer-skin 
shoes and bags and rhe hatid^woven bands made by the 
women. 

1 shall begin my summary' of the Northern Lapp 
reindeer-herder's year with the calving and the sprine crek 
to the Arctic Ocean. Airbongh 1 am describing out life in 
Karesuando ivveiity-twc years ago, friends and relatives 



Fm. I. THE HOMELAND OF NORTHERN LAPP RElNDt-ER- 
RR^INO METHOIK 

Ofiiwrf iti (FirtriiVft frmfkrm in 4'/aurle/y fAc 

Jltij'dif S^Kktf 

condime on the same lines in that region today, while we 
have brought similar methods to more southerly pastures 
(see fig. 2). 

Calving takes pbee during May, and most Karesuando 
Lapps remamed m ihe Swedish mountains for tliis period. 
The reindeer were scpaiaced into two herds, the females 
about to calve bemg carefully guided in one, the rest in 
another. When the youngest calves were some foufteen 
dap old the two Iterds could again be combined and the 
spnng migration to Norway could proceed, about 
June* Before the deer were turned locjsc on rheic summer 
pastureland a fortnight later, however, nearly all the calves 
nad been given their owner's mark. Tills consists in 1 
paitem formed by the outline of the two ears considered 
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together, niadc by cutting bits out of the sidt-s. The opera¬ 
tion scents to cause the animaU linle, if any, pain, especially 
if it occurs when diey are small. 

The Norwegian autharides allowed my father^ probably 
because of his Kau tot etna origuip to move inio our summer 
pastures on tJic bcaurifu!, narraw-necked peninsub 
between the Kjosen and Lyngen fiords on I May. We 
were therefore not obliged 10 guard out deer day and 
nighi during the calviug, and could begin, two mouths 
earlier chan chc others, -the so-called "extensive" summer 
herding which is distinedve of our nicdiods> in contrast to 
the *incciisive* or close herding traditionally maintained^ in 
summer as in winter, by the southern and Forest Lapps. 



Fig. 2. A wiNTEJi jpiovrNj>-cr? 

JdJsfrFfwiflf AariiA, 1945: pfi-orogr^h by .\fiWi Ctd 

tt is a striking tesdmony ro the effect of favoui^blc 
coudidons and surroundmgs char my eider brother and I, 
at the ages of nine and seven respectively, were left alone 
by my Cither for dghc weeks to wacch about 400 deer 
wftilc he w^ent back to fetch my mother and younger 
brothers at the spring tncampmcdt. They arrived in due 
course wich the paclc reindeer w'hich had been detached 
for their use; and found rhat we two had come to no 
harm, conducting a simple househald m our tetit far within 
ihc summer pasturage, dcspicc the adventure of firing a gun 
to ftigbten a fox away from the calves we w'ere guarding. 

Spring develops much earlier on the Norwcgiaii side of 
chc frontier, and on the annual mlgtadon over the border 


we left behind snow^ and cFftcn itormy weather, endured 
on Jong and taxing joumeyst to drop into a differen t world, 
filled with the seem of green foliage and flosvering trees.® 
For us children the next sragCp by steamboat from Kves- 
mencs along the fiord, was ccju^Iy exciting. Meanwhile 
the herders drove the deer overknd to their goal* 

Abouc ten families used to spend the stimmer together at 
a camp on ihc isthmus, five miles from Lyngseidei, thus 
blocking retreat for the deet and freeing the herders for 
other tasks. The peninsula was ideal for the reindeer, 
oflering both sea breezes and high mounraitis, with, 
glaciers, as protecdon against mosquitoes and gadflies, 
which often plague them ehewherc during the hottest 
weeks. The undisturbed calves grevr to full stature and 
strcngcli. Not before the cooler autumn weather did the 
animals rend co come down and encroach on the farmers' 
fields along the shore. Each Lapp community had a "forc^ 
man * Or vice-foreman who ensured that a rota, of herders 
kept ihe deer from damaging the crops.*^ 

Each Lapp family occupied a substantial hut of rounded- 
cone shapCi a strong framework of birch or willowr poles 
covered, svith birch bark and slabs, of turf. Here one lived 
comfortably for four or five months. For camps of shorter 
duration there were mote fragile structures; the framework 
of lighter poles could be transported, by pack deer or 
sled, but usually remained for use on ihe next visit. 
Thin canvas or cloth covered the tents at spring and 
autumn camp sites, but in svJnter tliicker mate rid svas 
neededp preferablv wool in chc form of homespun blankets, 
or old coats (ke/tj sewn together. 

Summer life was inseparable from foreign touristSp many 
of them English or American: several ocean liners on a 
* Midnight Sun" cruise sometimes arrived on the same day. 
The Avliolc area around out camp would sv^arm with 
people, each intent on lakmg home a piece of Lapp handi¬ 
work or at least a bit of reindeer antler.^ Sometimes a 
small round-up was arranged for them, in advance, through 
a local tradesman, the sum paid being divided equally 
among rhe resident reindeer-owncrs.“ 

The autumn migration back co the mountains began in 
September. The women and children brought the house¬ 
hold belongings to the head of the fiord in a boat (usually 
chartered near Lyngseider by a group of famili^^], pitched 
camp and await^ the arrival of the herd. Then the pack 
anirhals were caught, and food, clothing, tent-covers and 
equipmenE loaded on them. 

Once over the watershed* we nuJked the reijideer cow$ 
for the fint rime; the calves were now strong enough ro 
hve on lichens and gra^. Milking continued at the autumn 
camp, near Kummavuopio: for most fanfilies this was but a 
few miles finojii their spring camp site* In contrast to rhe 
Joint summer herdingt in autumn each family {or group, if 
the herds were small) watched their own deer. A round 
Corral* fenced with motmtaiu birehes laid horizontally^ 
branches and all, was erected near each tent* and the whole 
herd was driven in for some hours every dav. The men then 
lassoed the cow-s and tied them to stumps, die women milk¬ 
ing, An average deer yidds only half a tcacupful daily, but 
the milk is as rich as cream. Lapps drink it fresh with coffee 
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or berries, and frozen^ dried or prepared as cheese during 
the will ter and spring. 

More importanr tasks for die aummn encampment are 
ihe supervision of the bulls^ nitringscasoni which lasts from 
ihe end of Sqjcember until mid-October, and the pre¬ 
ceding casnarioii of all male deer inrtnded for winter 
slaughter. After the rutting season the bulU are so emadaced 
that they cannot even keep up ^sith the herd during the 
longer stages in migrationp and one prefers iioc to slaughter 
such animals for inear until after castration the follosving 
year. 

Conte iiiporar)^ breeding methods arc often haphazard, 
in that many owners castrate all the dircit- and four-year- 
old male deer bearing their mark wliich they sec at rounds 
upsp leaving it ro the younger bulls, and to the older bulb 
which they presume have eluded them, to fertilize rhe herd. 
My father considered, howcvcri that for a herd of, say, 500 
deer, two or three strongs fuEv grown bulb should also he 
deliberately reserved for breeding. 

Our mountain reindeer arc onijr scmi-domesricared 
animab. Every year, rherefotep in the latcaurumu one must 
begin taming a few sclccred deer for two purposes j to 
assist in transport, as pack, draught and driving deer, and to 
lead the herd to new pasture. 

The same deer are used as pack and as draught aniniib, 
bur we start their trainuig by harnessing them to the sleds 
which come into use with the first snovr. Only castrated 
males are suitable. An experienced eye sees in the size of a 
deer s head and the shape of his antlers whether he b a 
likely candidate for the role: those with sharper points on 
their antlerSp for insTonce, show more endurance as 
draught animals. It has always been fashionable to drive a 
white reindeer, especially to the annual marker or when 
fetching one's bride; these deer are chosen for their 
beauty, despite their reputation for laziness. 

A reindeer ox chosen to lead the herd is disringiiishcd 
by a bell on a band round the neck and is usually led by a 
herder. But a deer will sonic rimes show^ at the very 
outset of his training, tliar he is prepared to act as a hiatural 
leader^ w-ithoui being lassoed and led; females may also 
exliibit this tendency. The herder need then only carry the 
bell or utter a spedal call, and is more mobile. Such gifted 
deer arc never slaughtered until quite incapacitated by old 
age^ one abo avoi^ using them as draught animak'^ 

By the end of November wc -were ready to leave the 
autumn camp for the vrintcr pastures near Karestiando. 
Instead of loading our household goods on pack reindeerf 
which cany’ only from 65 pounds to 90 pounds we 
could stowr them inside a boat-like type of sled (pw/id), 
ill which 220 pounds to 330 pounds can be d^a^vn by each 
dccr. Much depends on the letrain, however: travelling 
in early autumn over a thin layer of snow, loads have to be 
light, for the sled then easily catches on stones and stumps, 
while the reindeer feels particularly lively at tliis season 
and can soon break up a sled and its contents over bad 
ground. On a veiy^ good road a fully grown reindeer ox 
cajs pull about 450 pounds in a 

Karesiundo, our ‘church vill^e/ was reached about 
Christmas timcp the licrds of each aniily moving into sonic 


wooded area in the neighbourhood not already occupied 
by previous arrivab. It was an exceptional ovmcr who 
mancruvred around or quarrelled with his neighbours 
about such a matter. 

For my older brother and myself this period meant 
school days in tCarcsuaiido and living in the care of our 
grandmother in a farmhouse, as rnc &mily tent was 
pirehed near the herd, some fifteen to twcnry-five miles 
away. Wc were keen to leam, hut as Lappish was out 
mother tongue and the settled popularion Fiitiiish-spcak- 
ing, most of our shorr and interrupted school years were 
taken up wirli leaniing Swedish, the sole medium of 
instruction. 

Meanwhile our seniors were busy watching the reindeer, 
and conriniiLng the slaughter of suitable animab, for home 
consumption and for sale, which began in tlie late autumn. 
Some of the meat had been smoked carlierp bur the summer 
supply is nor prepared before the spring encampment, 
when calvuig lies ahead once more. 

In describing the cycle of the rcindecr-lierdcrb year I 
tiave chiefly emphasized ics pisitive, pfoductivc aspects. 



FiC. 3. WINTER PASTURE 

Kara^aitdo Lapp f/mfrrj at Murjfktftpi, 1943 ' hy MiM 

Uin 


Indeed, Northern Lapp reiiulccr-hreeding, with its 
ancillary acrivrirics, often rewards effort with an income 
whidi is not to be despised because ir is largely *in kind. 
In 1944 the three tionhemmose reindecr-hreeding disiricTS 
of Sweden contained 28,219 reindeer and 541 reindeer- 
herding Monncain [Lt. not Forest) Lapps, an average of 
some fifty per head, or 250 for a family of five persons. 
Females usually produce calves yearly from the age of two 
to ten or fifteen, and the ajinual increase amounts to 20 to 
30 per cent, of the whole herd. Ac the rime ofrhe Jokkniokk 
Marker in 1947 the meat of the average sbughfcred ox 
fetched j^S and its skin £t tOJ. (at Kr. 14.47 to die pound 
sterling). These figures are not dazzhng to the modern eye, 
but if ovcrheatl costs arc kept low the nccessiries of life are 
well covered. 

On the negative side, 1 need nor dwell upon unavoidable 
hardships and exertions, for every seafaring race must 
endure the same. The most serious menace to reindeer- 
breeding lies in the existence of beasts of prey, such as 
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bear?, still partly protected by game laws^ and wolves and 
wolverines, aJthougli rewards arc paid from Lapp com¬ 
munity^ chests for blling them. Lynx also prey upon deer, 
and foxes and even eagles atrack edves. Small calves may be 
lose in rivets, while rajpids tempt full-^rown deer to 
dcstnicrion Deer can slip and fail do^n steep mountain- 
sides, into boles between boulders, and through crevices in 
ice. Then there arc the reindeer diseases, but of tlicse deer 
which ate herded by the 'extensive* system have us nail y 
been free. 

Other drawbacks arc man-made. Lapps^ who have 
nomadized in these regions for many centuries, now share 
the land with numerous farmers and fishermen, whose 
crops and hay may be trampled by deer, their owner being 
liable for the damage. In some districts the deer now mcer 
newer dangers: fast moEor-cars and express trains come 
upon them suddenly and wreak havoc, and in fta years 
careless lumbcnuen fell trees on deer which have gathered 
to uibhk the liclicns on pines and spruce lying about in the 
clearing. Compensation lor accidental deaths i% usually paid, 
but often rakes much time and trouble to obtain. Roving 
dogs arc also a constant worry, for [hey chase and bite the 
deer. Rnallyj current high taxes are mented by reindcLT- 
bwTiers, especially as herds cannot be insured, Oiilv thiitv 
yKits ago Lapps were almost tax-free, and the change is 
tliercfore an abrupt one. 

A long scries of difficult problems for reuideer-o^vncrs 
has arisen in the course of the last century through new 
fegubtiDns partially closing to them the Finnish and Nor¬ 
wegian borders. The use of seasonal pasnirclands across 
frontiers has been resmered by several treaties and, although 
joint commissions devoted years to collecting relcvanc 
facts, age-old cuscomary rights were thereby drasrically 
curtailed. Fines arc exacted for deer which stray over a 
border, and if they cannot be fetched at once the cost is 
considerable. Meanwhile the animals may be slaughtered 
and sold .for a small sum. 

Twenty-five years ago our group in Karesuando was 
told that only a few households could continue to summer 
in Norw'ay. The parish of Karesuando had coo little space 
to support rite rest of the deer the year round, and it was 
left to each community to decide whu should stay and w^ho 
should proceed to one of tlie ne^v areas, farther south, 
which me Swedish authorities specified. My father was 
one of those who left, ssith his &mily+ in tf>25^ A long 
train of rcJjidcer-drawn sleds set one and craveUed for two 
months, finally reaching a chain of lakes, where an official 
of the Lapp administrarion met ns. lu the following mouths 
we studied our surroundnigs, and the next year established 
our sumnict camp on a lovely shore facing islands, from 
which deer, fish and transpt^rc to winter pastures, over a 
hundred miles soutli-cast (sec fig. j), wctc easily accessible. 
Northern friends and rclarivcs joined us, and a settlement 
grevv up winch is now weU known among Lapps, Swedes 
and foreign \Tsitors to Lapland. 

Karestiando Lapps have come in a similar way to many 
new areas in Sw'edcn, meeting with very difterent tj'pcs of 
Lapps and other methods of keeping reindeer. Adjustment 
and leaniing have been mutual, hut Ln tiic main our 
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* extensive* summer herding has show^n its worth and 
pre vailed 

Meanwhile, and indeed since the eightcermiucries, 
Kautokeino and Karasjok Lapps were teaching Eskimos 
and Americans how to breed and herd reindeer in Alaska, 
where a tiny nucleus herd sot>n ninltiplied to tens of 
thotisands. In the ninctccn-thirrics five Nonhem Lapps 
brought a nudeus herd to still another region^ from 
Alaska to Canada, again to save Eskimos from stars^tiou, 
and again with success. 

In his Arctic homeland the young hertler of today who 
owns a small herd with bis personal mark on his reindeer is 
as keen to increase it to a large herd as in years gone by. If 
he can retain the interest and help of the modem Lapp girl, 
new ideas will only bring new energy^ and new hope to the 
profession. 

NipfCJ 

^ Twq nptablc contributions by professloiLal Nurdierti Lapp 
mndecr-bnccdcrs must be mentioned In Johan Oh&soji 

Tnri. boni in Kautnkrino hut living near Swedish Tonictrask, wotc 
his finiGiis Xfukidlm Sjrtisd B/jtj, edited and translated into Damdi 
by Eniilk Dcnwnt Hmtt (English ctfidi^n, Tun'i pf Lup^iimL 
[rand- E. Goe Nadi, London (Cape), and the artist Nils 

Niliion borq 'm KarestaandD in 1^72, but brought up 111 

Gdllivarit parish, hai youth been ihtucniiing rcindccr-tirccding 
methods (not, however, purely Northetn), in order to appeal "to 
rhe bfirti of lipp youth fbr the heitditiry Dceupanun' (from the 
Foreword of me editorn Ernst Manker, to .Setme SiiJ — Ldpphyn, 
Wjdl drawings and Lapp tCVE by N. N. ^kuni, Swedish transL 
lirae] Ruung, LappcipiiVn, II, 1938, p. 

3 In 154s diirty per ctnu of die 1,200 inhabspnti were 'noniadk- 
iiig Lapps ^ (Norrboctens TuiisaFijjrerLEngen's pauiphlet 
jtiitrrJj, LijJca, IO47}. 

’ lichens growing on the lewder branthes of pine nid speuee ttees 
can serve as a substitute for ihort periodi; but Jf these are covered 
with kr, as u lutial in mid-wuiter., the reindeer suffer acute stomach 
disorders. The .'ininial"! neck is also soon overstrained through the 
unaccustomed feeding posture. 

* 1 know^ of four Jim winters in the last forty yean, two in 
Succession halving many Norrbmtcii herds (T034-t&3d}. 

* No fy^m of insuranee for Sweden^s 168,640 reindeer [1947]! 
exists, but it would certaiiiLy nor be unpossibk to devise one. 

* A paiiicing by Eoiilie Demant Hatt has iininortalized a heiden" 
taiup on the steep descent mto Norway. 

^ Duettig tl^ yean that I took pact hi the stixunier herding there 
coinpctuatioti had to be paid only two or three rinacs. Usually the 
sum was easily agreed; if not* one Norwegian and one Lapp not 
involved in the dispute adjudicated. Sininaily, if one of the farmer's 
dogs chased and killed a reindeer* we declared oiirsclvcs satisfied 
if the fanner immediately shot his dog. 

^ The tourists^ iniportunity and haste* and the young Lapps* 
keennesi for pocLec tnoucy, explain the niajiy hxlf-shapcd antler 
fragments, emdely carved with reindeer, and odier objects never 
used by a Lapp* which have found theii way into museums. 

* It Was not, howTvrrr. shared with the iamilies of miscellancoiH 
origin who camped in die ucighbourhood simply in order to live 00 
tourius. Many impressions recorded about our people are no doubt 
based on these ^Eotuiit-LappL^ 

xi Ishows ray youngjcst brother leading our herd 10 the 
Hiunner pasturcLind, followed by such natural leaders* while 
niy elder brother and a colleague drive the rear, FJate \b shows the 
train of deer drawing loaded skds behind and U shows the w^hole 
herd shortly afterw^ards. on its release to the mountaiiu for the Jong 
^lununcr holidays.* 

There is some mtcrcliangc of fimnion between the two types 
of trahied deer, bui for long treks they are speciaiiaed. 


too 
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^ ^ SonjT river bants are fenced off", the Coat beltig met from tlie 
Statc-ccmtrollcd "t^pp Fund/ formed ofsunis^ paid in tompemarion 
for encroachment on rhe Lapps^ original paswrelaittb and fishing 
waters, 

Einst Manfcctt who has jojmeyed wklely in Lapbnd, main^ 


tains thar die Kaicsuando finiitjes liavc brtnisbl die mdiistry new 
life in ami whezr it had decayed, either by gaining control thein- 
selvci or hy stimidadiig the oiiguial snhabrcaiiu to competition [jO 
ift'CHjfed Stockholm (Svenska Tnriscfoieiiingcn), 1947 * 
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SOME REMARKS ON DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS IN A 
SITUATION OF CULTURE CONTACT 

by 

S. N\ EISENSTADT^ M.A,, PH.D. 

The Hi^hr^uf tViiWriiy.JfTtfid^rin 


T T £" Dciiiograpliic factors ire usually of great import- 
113 ince in situitious of culture contact. Problems of 
depopulation, impact of iiicrcarfng popubdon on ccononiic 
resources, etc., abound in the litcracurc of the subject. The 
exact cvjuatioii of demographic processes in terms of the 
basic elements of culture-contact situadons is, however, 
taiher difficuh. 1 propose to present in this oaper a summarj' 
account of some tentative condusioiis reached in the course 
of research work. The deinographic problems constituted 
only a small part of tlie research^ which 1 hope to be able 
to record more fully in a separate publication. 

This research was un dotakeii in one of the Jew ish areas 
of JerWem. Maskcrcth Moshc. Its main purpose w'as to 
elucidate the basic processes and problems of culture 
change between the Oricuul Jew^s. the ntajority of the 
population of this area, and the European. Jews, w^ho form 
the greater part of the new Jew ish community in Pales tine* 
The Oriental Jews came from various countries ot the 
Middle East (the old Ottoman Empire), Russian Asia, the 
Balkans and North Africa. Although many differences 
exist between the various Oricrital communities, most oi 
them share some characteristics w^hich differentiste them 
from the modem cominunit)% and ihb justifies our 
description of the situation as one of culture contaet. 
The main diaractcrisrics are as follows: die Oriental Jews 
lived in closed+ tradidoiial communities, centred on 
synagogues and seats of traditional religious learning, 
usuaUy in wide patriarchal families connected by inier- 
mantage. Their main economic occupations WTre agri¬ 
culture, various crafts, peddling and sometimes (espcdally 
among the 'Sephardic or Spaniolic tommuniriesj large- 
scale finance and trade. Their ^Jewidmess" consisted 
mainly in adherence to the rcl^ous-legsl prescriptions 
and tradirional usages, w'hich dlBercn dated them strongly 
from ihcir neighbours. The main reasons for their migra¬ 
tion svcrc persecution and rather vague Messianic urges; 
thev went to Palestine in order to live more peaccfiilly and 
to te able 10 conform more strictly to their traditional 
folkways and mainiaLn the integrit)^ of Jewish traditional 
life. Here lies their main difference from the modem Jewisli 
comniunitjp svliosc ultimate goal in Palestine was the 
realization of the Zionist ideal. Its ideology was based on 
secular national premises simibr to that ot Western 
rationalistic civilization. Ik conception of Jcwidi narional- 
bm was in a sense based on revolt against the traditional life 


of the Diaspora. The ‘ Yisliuv,' as the modem community is 
usually called, established a rationalistic economy with 
poliricai democracy, and weakened or destroyed most of 
the traditional social rebdons and usages. With the 
development of the Ybhuv the Oriental Jews sverc more 
and more drawn into its orbits prompted by nationalism 
and the desire for economic advancement. In thk way 
tliey were dmwm uito a new culture, entirely different from 
their owTi and from the Arab culture in the midst of which 
they had hved, 1 'hcy liad 10 adapt themselves to thb new 
situation, in w^hidt may be found many processed similar 
to those discernible in other culiure-conuct situations. 

One of the outstanding trends among the Oriental Jews 
b die constant incTca$e in population owning [o the decreas¬ 
ing infantile death rate, w hicA is maiidy due to the medical 
and sanitary work of the Jewish medical organizations. 
[Parallel deii^elopmcnts may be found in die uiitial stages of 
trantitioii towards an indiistrial organization. This in¬ 
crease (estimated as roughly uvo- or three-fold) manifests 
itself in an increase in the size of families compared with the 
pre-^rontact stage, about 19^^+ ^d in a change in the 
relative ages of parents and children and of siblings; it 
naturally caused great economic pressure. 1 began my re¬ 
search into the problems of adaptability to die new simation 
from this aspect. 

In various native communities increase of population and 
growing pressure on economic resources lead to a low and 
unstable standard of living, while, at the same rime, new' 
needs arise out of the culture-contact situadon, wtich many 
detrimental results. A low scandard of living is common 
among the Oriental Jew's and may sometimes be the cause 
of various negative phenomena—juvenile delinquency, 
ilhtcracyj discontinued education, etc* It these phcnDnicna 
are taken as indices of unadaptability, it might be assumed 
that increase of population, by lowering the standard 
of living, is the main cause of rlib una^ntibility. But 
although this assumption seemed plausible, the findings of 
the research did not substantiate it. First, the problem of 
economic opportunities b a complex one in Jewish Pales¬ 
tine, Theoretically there exist almost unlimited oppor¬ 
tunities for the Oriental Jew's within the general frsmcsvork 
of Jewish economy, owing to the expanding nature of thb 
economy and the lack of any bar limiting by social 
sanctions die scope allowed to them* This w'as exemplified 
in my investigation by the discover)' of many large 
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familirt Mth ft rcbtivcly high standard of living and of 
occnpftdonftt status —z standard high according to the 
structure of the Yishuv^ the increase iti the size of the 
family did not necessarily result in a low standard of living* 
On the other hand^ it was found that a comparatively low 
standard of livbg is apparently not the most imporrani 
cause of the various phenomena seen as indices of unadapt- 
ftbitiry'. Many families with a lotv standard of living did not 
manifest any of these phenomena, which, on die other 
hand, were found in many families with a high standard of 
living. 

A very close eoirclation was found between instability in 
work (changing unspedalized occupations and places of 
work without reason or plftti]^ negative attitude to work 
and the previously mentioned phenomena. This was 
cspcdaily evidetii in boys and girls beiwecn il and 18. 
Many of them showed no interest In dieir work or in 
oc-cupacional advancement, but only in getting as much 
money as possible by die shortest way. This resulted ui 
pilfering, etc. But even here we could not find any dose 
correlation benveen attitude to work, size cf familv and 
occupational status or standard of living. Although our 
sample was small we thought chat these hndings justified a 
search for a different, more comprehensive hypodiesis: 
and to this two facts provided the clue. It svas found that 
many small families whose childreti did commit these 
offences were characterized either by a great age discrep¬ 
ancy between the parents and the children (parents s<J-6o^ 
children about fifteeti; quite often the elder children—if any 
—lived without any contact with the family), or by the bad 
state of health or death of the parems (or one ot them). On 
the other hand, in most of the large famihes whose chilicn 
did not commit those offences, the elder brother or siSEer 
(age about 25-30) was well adapted and had a predominant 
influence on the yoiuigcr siblinp, insisting on and helping 
in their cducaiion—general and occupational—and giving 
them an cscamplc of occupatiDnaJ and social stability (these 
were not, of course, ihc only factors in ihe situation, but 
they were the onlv significant ones from the demographic 
point of view)* uusc facts indicated that the niAui results* 
from the culitirc-contact point of view, of populadon 
chances could be discemea when these altered the rradi- 
tion^d acticudes, tasks and roles in the family. In large 
families the parents were faced w ith educauonai tasks for 
which they were not prepared. The neglea of younger 


children was often the result of the age and weariness of the 
parentSt and the lack of any traditional institutLons to deal 
with such eases. The same effects could be seen in eases ot 
great discrepancy in ages or of orphans. In sociological 
terminology we may say that in those cases the demo- 
graphical changes invalidbitcd the iraditioiia] definidons of 
the ‘fiimily siruarion/ and the role of the elder bro[hcr 
then sometimes became dedsive, in eitlicr a positive or a 
negative direction. In many respects the elder brother took 
die place of the parents in the family situation because of 
his higher adaptabilit)', 

[ do not wish to assert that these factors were the sole 
deicrminaiits of the degree of adaptability in the culture- 
contact situation; I have only tried to indicate how the 
demographic factors fell into the general context of the 
situarion. The increase in population gave rise, of course, 
to the problem of new- economic opportunities, etc.; 
the main problem from tliis point of view was the adapt¬ 
ability to the new culture* The effect of demographic 
, foclora on iliis adaptability was as I have indicated. With 
the disappearance of the traditional sodalLziiig agencies^ 
the i'da (community), the traditional school, synagogue^ 
etc.* the family remains as ihe principal socialmng agency. 
In so fiir as it is able to adapt itself toi the new situation^ 
utilise die opportunities open to it and transmit the new 
attitudci CO the next gcncracion, the process of change is 
relaiivcly peaceful. Otherwise it gives rise to the negative 
phenomena described. The conclusion is, then, that 
demographic ^crors affect the cuhiire-contact situation in 
two main way's, (^l) as they iipsec the existing balance 
between population and economic resources, and (Jj) as 
they condition the change of die structure and ftioctions of 
the family as the main socializing agency. From the point of 
view" of ^ptability to the new skuation (new culture) the 
second point b* of course* the more important. All other 
processes^ 1 beheve, eould—and should—be related ra the 
family situation either as causes or indices of unadaptability. 

My aim in thb discussion has been mainly to indicate die 
general theoretical framew'Ork for relating dcmogiaphic 
changes 10 processes of ctikure contact. As my research w'as 
undertaken in a small area these conclusions should be seen 
as hypotheses, to he retested on a larger scale in different 
research fields. Special emphasis should be laid on a com¬ 
parative study of the main socializing agencies in different 
types of culture contact. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PKOCEEDINGS 


The Origui and Nature of Social LLir and Bio1<^cal 
Baiis of Co-opeiaaon* fly Pri^fesjcr Af. f* Ashley 
Monta^t Department af Hrf/fnrmpfrm Medka} 

erwd Haspkai, P^Jdadelph^a. Summary ej a (mmmini- 
ntiim IP i/m- ffUthute, i^June, 191^8 

The kciurer presented evislencc in fivniu of the view that the 
fundameticilly kxwI nafurc of all living things has m origin in 
the ph)7iolagica! rvktioluhip between parent and offipriug; 


and also for the view diai ihe biologfcal hasu of ttwperarion 
\ua its nfigiiu in the sanie sources as social bebaviDur, runicly, in 
the process of rqjfodwctioti* m the fact that the maTcmal organbm 
and its offspring are for a rime bound cogtdier in on inferacri\-c 
oiseciauon. Sodal* co-operarivc behaviour is essentially the 
ronriuuaiion ami development of the iriaremal-offsprmg Felanon- 
ship. Co-opetative, siKial behavioiir is diercfore os old as life 
iturlf^ and the diirctioti ofevolurion ha\ in nun, been increasingly 
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direcKd tow:trds die fuller development of co-opentivc be¬ 
haviour. 

With the knowledge of these facts it is Up to the anlhrtspDli:tgisi 
to »surne Im proper place in the caifc oi remaking i sick worlds 
He must become a * policico-inthropoto^ist' in the sense in which 
AristotJe defined politics as the complete sdence of human Jianiie. 


The anthiopolc^ist must apply what he knows of the naiute of 
him an natiirc to the solution of die human problcnip for every' 
man in our time is a probfem in search of a solutioii, and to be a 
human bcin^ Ls ro be in danger. The anthropolojd^ sbould inake it 
his chief task to solve the btitiiau problem and free man liom the 
danger wFikh confronts him. 


SHORTER 

Interiucionat Congress of Prehistoric nnd Proto-Historic 
Sciences t Proposed Meeting at Btidapest in 1949- 
Rtpert on it f^ie /Vlr/JiDienf Ctiurtfild 

ii V Ptifissor C F. C. Hewkes 

Probabfy most readers of Man will need no reminding that 
this Cont^ress, which wa$ first organiacd in l^jl and which 
met in 1932 in london and in 19}^ at Oslo, is die accented organ 
of international co-^lpcndon iti prehistoric ami early historic 
archeology and related siiKlies- Ac the Oslo meeting its Cotmcil 
resolved to accept the invioaon proffered by Hungm^' Ibr it to 
TTiMt next in 1940 a* budapesr* and the Hungarian Professor 
Tompa w^ai clcct^ President. Everything of course brought 
to 3 sfandsttll by the w.ir; the archives ot the Congress and else 
Report of the Oslo meeting. idU in the press, wen: destroyed ih 
die German occupidon of Norway: and in the bombing of Buda¬ 
pest the President-Elect was killed. The Scdetary-Cenrcral who 
had organised the Oslo meeting, however, was by the Congress s 
consdtudon still in office : this was Dr. Btic, Dhecior of the 
MuKum of Bergen, and jfer the war, in agreement with his 
Hungarian eoilcaguc Ptofessor J, Banner, who had succeeded 
Tompa at Budapeir, he began at once to work cautiously tovwrds 
reviving the Congress by Tueauis of a re^scmbly of its Council. 
Diirint: the last nine months hU resumption of contaci with niost 
of the survivors of the pre-war Council enabled hini to invite 
them to meet in JlMie at Copenhagen, and on 24}^ the meeting 
took place. 

There w'^ere present nineteen members and national sccrrtaries> 
from Belgium. Definiatk. Finland, Fmnee. Great Brita^t Holland. 
Mexico. Norway, Spaing Sweden and Swiracrland; Great Britain 
was rcprcscnlcd by Professotsi Childe and Hawkes- After Dt- Boe, 
in the chair, had cscplained the course of events which had led from 
the situation created h\' the w'ar to the holding oi the niiectingi 
the Coundl prtMrecded to revise and fill up iti complen^cfit of 
members and secretaries. In so doing, in accordant with the 
provision of the cutisfirucion, the Council. wliiJc taking account 
of the advice of such representatives of the countries cotreemed as 
wtcc present, did not confine m survey to names stibmittcd 
them. The membership fris thus been brought to nearly a. hundred, 
representing nearly forty countrieSr The list for the English-speak¬ 
ing countries is now M follows indicarcs narional secretary): 
Great Britain . ProfessonChildefc Hawkes.. ^Piggott. *Dr.Gralumc 
Clark: Bi«r, Profcsiot O' RJcfdiin. *Dr. fUHery: South Afiicj, 
Dr: GofKiwin, Professor van Rict Lowe; Kenyan Dr. Leakey; 
Malaya. Mr. Twctdic, *Mr. Collings; U.S.A., Hencken, 
Guthc, *Bnidwixid, *GrifFia. Sir John Myres (rx-Secretar) - 
Gcrteral), Sir Charles Peers (cx-President) and I>r. R. A. S. 
Macalister, rcriring from the Coundl. were placed on the Com- 
mictee of Honour, A few persons alw were appointed to the 
Council not as national representatives but as mdividiuls, among 
them Dr. Gerhard Ber^u, from 1931 ^ a member for ^r- 
many and now Professor in the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 
The question of Germany^ starus on the Council was hdd over 
for further consideration later. 

The Council then contidered the place and time ot the next 
meeting of the full Congress. If was explained from the chair thai 


NOTES 

the Hungarian representatives earnestly wished die pre-war 
invication to Budapest to stand, and fhjt their Minister of Educa- 
don, in an official letter to I>r. Boc, had expressed his Govern¬ 
ment's eager desire that the Congress should meet at Budapest in 
l>949. Pfoicisor Banner, speaking for liis country in reply to ques¬ 
tions. assured the Coundl of the sincerity and cordbl intent of the 
invitation: visas had been guaranteed, aceonimodafinn and an 
effective showiiig of the archaeological wealth of Hungary' could 
be fully counted on: and he uras confident of a thoroughly 
success^ Congress, if the Council wtTtdd decide for acceptance. 
The motion for acceptance was accordtiigly put to the vote and 
was carried un^iuimously. Professor Bmner was elected President, 
with Dr. Parduc^ nf the Hungarian National Muicuin as his new 
SecretafV-GencraL and thereupon toOik the chair. The result of the 
Council *s ensuing decissoius is as follovrs: 

The Congress, unless unavoidably prevented, will meet at 
Budapest on | September. 1949, Communirarions will be freely 
invited on all topics within ih scope. At the iame time^ attefition 
will be particularly invited to ihd palieolichic, njeoliflik:+ and cllalco* 
lithic archatology of Hungaryi the Cimnieriaif question {later 
Bronre and earliest Iron Age)^ the Sev-thian and SarmacLm 
quesriem (early and Ulcr Iron Age), and die problems of die 
Migration period in Hungary and die neighbouring regiom. 
Any frirther suggestions of subjects Ibr p:irtiadar ancniion will be 
gladly received by the Hungarian authoritirt^ and should be for¬ 
warded if possible by 1 October (preferably through repmenfa^ 
fives on the Council: for Great Britain, through Professor 
Hawker, Keblr College. Oxford). After the sessions in Budapest 
itself, dierc will tic two excurttom, 1:0 the Alfold country and to 
Transylvania, induding visits to excavarions at the famous 
Bronze Age site of Tbsieg* in Migratton-PeriDd cemeteries, etc. 
The Hungarian committee will hope for a large attendance, oi 
bodi sexK. and wiL set out w do eveiything possible to ensure 
the success of the venture- 

O fficbJ ctfcularj announcing the arrangettieiiu may be expected 
in due coursei and will be noficed in Man. A lomcwhat fuller 
account of the Council's proceedings ar Copcnhagrti will appear 
in French in the next number of 1 / (Paris). Mcan- 
whilc this earliest opportuntev' is taken of making the project of 
die Congress known to all likely to be uitercsled. 

Note.—I t may be Imped that the Pcoiianent CoundU of the 
{ntertutionaL Congteacs of Anthropological and Ethnologicil 
Setenres, of Frehisioric and Proto-Hiitoric Snenen, and of Ameri- 
canuii will give early conridenifion, in consultation with each other, 
to the restwufiou of the pre-war syndiroiii^tion of their 'orbits/ 
The first tw-o used to follow^ each mher at two-year lutervaR md the 
Americanists held their biennial meetings iltcrnately in the Eastem 
Hemi^ere* ui the yean when the Authropoiogical CongreH met. 
arnl in the Western HcTnisphcre. Apart from the Icigkality of those 
arrangcmciiH, they had an hitponant advantage for the individual 
scientist (and therefore for the success of Congresses), which haa now' 
been fuudi enhanoed by post-w^ir conditions: fewer than before can 
afford to travel abroad wichouc subsidy, which is also more difflcuJl 
to obtahi. and this naturally applies a Jmmi W'hcn application is 
made by the iamc person iii successive years. The succession Was in 
a lair w'ay to being rccoiutitnted. when the Prague meeting in 
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1947 of the AnthrajK^ogKiTjl Congress wai canccUtd (owing 
partly^ II u believed. 10 a foreign ^‘eco) at sucb short notke chat an 
akcftkative nicctiog place could iioc be arniTigcd wsihotu a ycar'j 
delay. By the tinte this issue of Man is published, the Brussels 
iiicetiiig of the Anthropological Congress may have conadered 
whether the Fourth Meeting diould cake pbce b 1951 rather than 
ui 1952 i but m the prtscni siaic of intenutiunaJ rclataons this 
might not be enough to set matien right-—Ei>. 

South African Pireliistory in tho War Years J Part L* 

By A. J. K M.A.. ER.S.S.Af., Samr Lfcmrrr 

iVj £/W/i^y dftd Ardiitroi^y, Unitvisity of Cape Teum 

Gejitral PrMattu 

Wart should rend to imuacc a period of sckiirific digesriotu 
during which the acaimnblcd welter of inctividirJ papers can be 
before firtiher research is imdertikeii. This b proving true 
in the prehistoric field iu southern AlrtCi. The array oi ctueMioris 
raised by ihU iccuniuladofi has been adequately covered by B. D. 
Milan ^ in his Ptesidencial Address to Section E of ihe South 
AfrieJii Afflodafion for rhe Advancnrietic of Seience, Thh paper 
is hardly consirnctivc, hui cojksiifs of a series of doubts and qiles- 
tiotii evoked by thu paucity of crained worken and the gaps in our 
knowledge of our vast field, and to meet these problems he urges 
the need lor a full and reliable textbook on South African pre- 
hisiotyp cotrtabing a rc^rtcripEion in the light of subsequmt 
midy of most of the cultures already known. Such a work should 
throw light upon the fdacionship of the Middle Stone Age 10 
other major pericMls; the persistence of into such 

Middle Stone Age cultures as the Piercrsbrrg, the afftniries of 
bffaced lince heads in a variety of areas and materials, the cultural 
position of die tanged arrow poinCp colour sequences and styles in 
prchlsroric art and io on. Such problems might be nmliiplicd 
iiitinicely. 

It was to mecl this need that the S^T-uih African Ajeliarologkal 
Society was founded in 1945^ By the pubbeadon of a series of 
kindbtKiks it is hoped rhai a foundation will be laid in all aspera of 
prcbisiori' in Sou A Africa. The number of trained workers is far 
from adequate, and students can receive an adequate rraining only 
at the University of Cape Town. Stoi^gc space in museums is 
everywhere extremely limit eel, while there arc no openings in the 
country' for mined prehistoriaiis. The uLrtks paid to highly 
qua-lified museum assistants are far less than those toceived by 
schordicacherv and the research frmds and facilities available to 
mcmbcrt of any museum staff arc wholly inadequate- '^esc 
difheultics can only be met by 1 policy ofeducation, ^d this is the 
primary ami of the Archicological S^>ciety^ The Society produces 
a Bulletin series and an animal Handbook. The former is essen¬ 
tially popular^ but coniaim research articles- The latter is intended 
CO lay a firui Actual foundation for the study ot prehistory in 
South Africa- The second Handbook - gives a select bibliography 
and coimnentary' on South Africa prehistory' to Ir is not 
intended m use the same approach or to cover the wide field that 
was there covered in this present artick, 

7 ?ie QiiJ/rrirory fVfrctJ 

H. Ik Coflke'i anah'sis of che Quatemary Period ^ ii an 
important geological and faunal coniribnrion. He poinci one that 

arthjtologUts . . . w-iih few exceptions liavc made no teal 
attempt to fit the sucecsskin of oiliufts and deposits into a 
geological frame. At the lame fitne* geologists gcnmlly bav-c 
paid little attentbou to the supcrfidal dcpasiti with tfreir con¬ 
tained artifaos, and have not fully appreciaiedi the possible use 

* Partf H nmj lU u*iU/oihw in jurrer Jj'nj innifi 0/ Man. 


of Stone Age tools for corfeUtivc and zonoJ purposes. Verte¬ 
brate pahcoiuologists too have for tlw most pare confined them¬ 
selves to the mere idcntifrcaiioa and clasificaticin of isolated 
apedmeirt with littk regard to their geological and arcliro- 
Logicai relationihips. 

In defining the Plcbtoccnc he follows Hopwood and Haug iii 
regarding the groups Elephai and E^jutts (in their broadest 
connotations) as the stigmata of the Pleistocene and the passing of 
(he Pi i[>-Plcist<3ceiie border. Basing his deductions on the early 
work of A- V. Krige he deals widi South Afrkan raised bcacha 
:ind coaatal dcptnits- He then piwes on to nnn 4 luviaiile dqiosirt of 
the intcfior+ 10 cave deposits^ river terraces and alluvial deposits. 
A r^mm^ of Pleistocene mammalb, a usefid series of tables rearing 
these broadly to the deposits cited above, and a filial chapter on 
correlation bring this unpoitant and usefiil contribution to an end. 
This wort is a pioneer survey Hforl, bringing together various 
elciticnts of eviMicc and clearing the field for further advanceSw 
The paper is somewhat inconclusive^ bnt □□ more thoi^ is to be 
cxpeclcd in the present sow of our khowh-dge. Apart ItO|TI the 
accnmulation of data, however^ tbe limits of the Quaicnurj' mUff 
necessarily be a subject for agreement berween the varions experts 
in appropriate fields, and finality must awMit their critidsm and 
deliberatioirt- 

A paper by L- H. Wells, Cooke and Malan,^ in which the 
Vlak ktod fauna is described and idclitifred^ throws some additional 
light Oh the subdivisions of the Quaternary. The deposits yidded 
a good scries equalled only by niamriil partly described by Dr. 
|>cycr and Miss Lyle from Florisbad. At Vlafckroal the assoeiatrd 
industry seems to be homsigeneons, and is ascribed by Malan to 
[he MjachfK>orr eulmte, m advanced md prcstunahly late Middle 
Stone Age culture, which is atst> present af floriibad. The authors 
adduce evidence of a distinct clinoauc break vifhich may ^vc 
coinddcd with (and imy even have dciemiined) the end of the 
Middle Stone Age in this area. They iuflgrsf chat this dimaric 
change in the summer rainfall area mighi: well be accepted as 
marking the etui of the Pleistocene here, making the Mazelspoorf 
implements rcpresencarivc of the Final Picistocetie in thtc. The 
local lodes of the Later Stone Age would thus initiate the Holocene 
or Reccni Period. 

The cv^idence suggcrtitig ihii in die iumiiier rainfitll area the 
Middle Stone Age was ended by a dry period is reraced at 
Lochard. In Southern Rhodesia Geoffrey Bond® and Neville 
Jones * have given a g«K>d expand on of the general irkdonshlp of 
tiijm and climate in this area. Borides aiials'ris suggests that the 
(pmbibJy) Lower Pleistocene was marked by a wrei and a dry 
periocL His Middle Pleistocene yields a wet, a semi-orid and the 
beginnings of an arid period which include a possible pebble cul- 
fure, an Acheulian phase and the Bembesi nilture. His Upper 
Pleistocene stam w'ith the Proro-Stillbay (pFeviously known os the 
Bambata eultuit) ajid shows the conrinuadon of the arid phase# 
followed by a wrt phosCi 1 furEhcr arid period and 1 final wet phase 
wliichcnds fl^e Upper Pleistocene, The HoltKctie is ushered in by a 
semi-arid dimaiCi a wet phase, a semi-arid period and a weE to 
scitii-orid phase leading to presenr condirions. Bond uses his 
geological deposits to delimit his Pleistocene^ and in a second table 
he correlates his evidence with due fixam the Victoria Falls, 
with [he Vaal River succession and with the East AfriGUi clititatic 
series, clearly limiting his Lower, Middle and Upper Pleislocme 
beds. 

Unhappily (his paper does not take inio accoufit the pre-war 
work ot Cooke and Clark " whkh gives a well illustrated account 
of cultures in the immediate neighbourhood of the Victoria Falk 
bi the sijccrwion of clmiartN fherc recogtiked, tire Kabhari wet 
phase leads on to the Kalahari arid period, which together cover 
the Pft-Abbesilliiti loim'QMcarinaics and tools made ^ni noduks 
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ofdudccdony. Thiiis followed by m Eiiiier Wet Pliasc^ covering 
the ChcUcs-Achctil development of this onra. An Earlier Dry 
Pkaic ushers in the Rhodcsi-aii Paiiressnith, which gives way to die 
faccEcd-platform com and associated flakes with the appearance 
tif the Later WcE Phase^ Towards the ctid of dm climatic period 
the Low er Rhodesian Stillbav ap wars* and develops into the upper 
phase as the Later Dry Period makes itself evident. The Rhodesian 
Wilion seems to cover the Laicsr Wet Pluse and the Litest l>ry 
Phase and to pass into the present conditions. 

Cooke 3 gives a brief account of these deposits^ and states that 
the sands associated with the Older Falls Gravels yielded an do 
phanc (Pdkridp.Wijri datfi) of very' late Middle or even Upper 
Pleistocene affinities, which would seem to place the focal 
Chclies-Achcul evolution as of analogous date. As Bond et^uates 
the Older Falls Gravel with his Alluvitnti I (First Middle Pleisto¬ 
cene Wet Phase) which is typified by an uncenain pebble cidturc* 
and is followed by the ChcUes^-AdieuI development, there is some 
discrepancy here. 

An attempt by J. C. Smuts^ Jr., to give an accontir of climatic 
changes in the Wiiw^atertrand area * takes the earliest tools back ro 
the Pliocene and follow^s their devdopmencs as liu- as the Lower 
Chdlcs-Achcul stages. Evidence b latgdy drawn from pan 
fomiatiom (wind’<roded depressions, widi subscc^nmt dminagi: 
hiscotyj and is not yet convincing, espedaily in the Piiiscene 
dating of early forms. 

In ad* study of the dimatic history of South Africa may well 
develop along lines that should reveal a series of climatic horizons. 
These will eventually help to date our prehistoric tools as sads- 
factorily as gbeb! ^riods do in Emo^, Pcriiaps of gitatest 
intcresi am the w^ct phase associable with the Chelles-Acheul 
devdopmwit, and the dry phase which seems, on the earlier 


evidence of van Rict Lowe, and in the mote recent opinions of 
Wells, Cooke and Malan* and of Neville Jones** and Bond 
to have ended the Middle Stone Age. The definition of the phases 
of the Pleistocene in terms of buna alone is madcquarcp and the 
inEcrfrfarion of deposits over a very wide area will also have to be 
studied before we con define the Quaternary with any degree of 
exacmess. When this is done account will have to be taken of 
differing conditions and deposits in the various rainfall areas— 
Summer» Winter and Han Coast. 
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Genetics^ Medicine and Man+ By 1^. jf- Afvlier^ C. C. Link Mui 
Lmtratn- K. Sffyder. ComeW UfiiV, Prea md Gt^JSny 
Cwmhrrk^. i947 158. iiluf. iV/te lu. 6d. 

Our!wU4s Unborn: An Embn ologtsl^s Essay no Man. 
By Ceor^r W. Ctvncf. Ya!f Univ^ Press, O.U.P.. Pp^ xiv. 
tSp* l7kcr, pyfre Sj 

Tliinc who read the finit of these books may agree tkit the gene 
inadv^eneotly pots miracles ihanic. Those who also read in the 
second book accounls of the gene in action in the carly'des'clopmcnt 
of man and cKhcr anmials will not be disOluricMied; thii book is 
iit a measure, a loqud to the firs*, though since the two wettf 
produced indqxmdcnlly^ the linkage is naturally imperfect, 
books arc based on courses of lectures, delivered at Cornell Univer¬ 
sity and at Yak rcspectiv«dy. 

How far the sdcnce of geiictki ha^ cst^ibliihcd ebims to import¬ 
ance outside the fidd of biology is indicaEed by Or. Sny£ier*s 
statement that sctidJcs of its human Trlcvaiicc have b^-n iricorpOtaE)^ 
in curricula of medicine., of community liw% ofscsdology and soda! 
administrarion, sjid of psydiolngy; bui this ii perhaps an Atneticaij 
achicvenicitt. Eugenics and anthropology are obyiourly well 
within the sphere of infiiicfice ojid the latter has, indeed^ already 
admitted blood groups to its fcllovi'ship- The lubjeet is il«>r 
perhaps, nor without inretvst to the philcFSophcr i» his mote 

reflective momexits, . . 

The first two chapters of the boot deal with "Genetic Fundi- 
menub* (Dr. Muller) and it is not necessary to diicujs in det:^ 
hii brief but lucid account of the behaviour of chromosoEiiM in 
mitotic and meioric ccltHdivisiom^ of genes and their cliaiiical 
conttitucion and ptopeitics, of *cros3dng-ovcr* and the resulting 
cjtehange of genes between sonie paternal and inafcmal chronio- 
someSt Olid of the reducing division. Odicr topics in h« iarroductory 


section are the Mmdcliau rules, mutation, linkage, the duplicaricin 
of gaws, and the significance of seaiual reproduction in the evolu¬ 
tionary praMS, of which it is described as the ‘haJidmaickn," and os 
having ‘ no primary use for living things aprt from this' (p. <St), 

[ii his two chapters f Parental Influeticc^ and 'Growth and Indi¬ 
viduality') Dr. Little ooiisidcr^ the parental uifiociice from genetic 
arid uterine to poit-nalal, iiicliiding trabiiisg. The subject of the 
lebfiou of genetics to medicine is cKamined from the biological and 
funclioiul pniiiisofvicw. Stress is laid on the xieccwily for expa^ng 
the coiitTotlcd invesdgaiion of genetic effecu in laboratory aiumab, 
and e^tamples are givrti of results attained, largely widi mice, in 
connexion wdlli lethal genes, rates of growth-, and the cendMons 
iavouriiig the produaioii of tumours and canc^ 

Tfi I>r. Snyder's two chapters ('Human Hert^ity' and the "Mutant 
Gene in Man^) we arc confioiiti^ with s multitude of facts conctm- 
ing the gcTKtici of man and with a number of genes concerned 
very ktgely with diswesn uiatiy of which appear, to the layman, 
11 very obscure UKlccd. Fortunately, moic mutant, and usually 
detrimental, geitcs ate rccesaivic and so are kss likely to be ablr to 
prince their damaging effects. The human ^iks that have been 
identified run welt tnio the htmdmdi, and in many cases Aeir 
rekrive locations in thdr chromosoma have been deieraimcd, 
Chromesoma have in this way been * 1111 pped,' though in ptopof- 
tion to the hundieds or even thousandi of genes in a ckroniusome 
the mimbeT of located genes is very small* a nd one may assume that 
die idea of a complete map of any chiomosomc is fontosticL How-- 
ever* thii genetic topography ncprcsenrs perhaps the most specfcacukr 
achievement of the genetidit, though not the most important. J>r. 
Stiyder giv^cs diagrami showing several' maps' of human autosomes 
and Kx chromosomes, the Utter being especiilly well adapted for 
the disoovery of locadcui. Methods ot obtammg data for hiinian 
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gttKtici m expbiised^ and varif^LU wayi arr inditaicd m wliidi the 
nicdii;:al praciitioocr m2Y turn knowledge of the mbjeet co luerciiul 
ends. Tlic ^eiiii factor receives special .md the nsedii:ci- 

legal iniponance of blwd groups in general is explained-. Pr, 
Snyder's last ctupcer concludes widi =t disamion of the onto-genctic 
ind phylogenetic rebtSons of butiiiii mucani genes. 

Of the gene as of the atoin, ni their several nianifestatiDns, wc may 
say *I believe because it is incredible/ What is the nature of dje 
genic ‘memory* that extends backwards over many milli-ons of 
yem? How for example, have a number of gCTKS, through their 
innunienble gcttcraiionsK eonibincd lo 'remembeJ-* co provide 
embrya man with bntieliia] arches, or their hoiiinlognes (destined 
to other skeh-tai einls), ai a reminder that remote aneesiots of ours, 
living ill aquatic life, had need of and gill arches ? If we 
appeal to chcniiHry' for an cxpiiiiation+ it must be to a chemistry 
whose fortiiul;r arc in any cstsc iiicninpreheiuible. Dlochcmistry is 
HOC enough. We arc sneb stulf as genes do make of ui, and it is they 
who keep alive the luemories ot a climb w'hosc purpose is ob^ctire. 
If min is master of his ^ale, the gene* are the masters of man. and his 
freedom is limited and fetter^ l but it suffices to enable hJin to 
pursue his course as the Greater Ape with notorpous success. 

To condudr a Very iiapcffect survey, this book should have 
many readeri, indudiiig rhose anthropolpgbts who extend their 
interest to gciictjcaj man. It should be said that the auihors' treat¬ 
ment of diek subjects goes far beyond diat of a conventuutal 
introduction to the study genetic?, and that there are indicated 
tiiany unexplored and proniHing Helds for fuinre research. 

^Ourselves Unborn* can scarcely be said to Justify the suteineni 
that *no presious knowledge of bioJogy is retjuired* fitua in 
readers- Some of these may find ilsc conicnti less easy of assiiiiib- 
tioii and pt^rhaps lew roiimniiCt thau the title might ; but 

to interpret austerely the headings of the three chapters of the book 
as Embryology, Teratology^ atrd Taxonomyi respectively, would 
do less than justice to die author's wide range of trcainxctil and 
niaimer of prticotatioiL 

Tlie iirsi ckapler, “The Embryo as Germ and as Archive,' enters 


into much detaO concetiiing the fortal membranes and the placenta. 
The account of the development of the external form and interna] 
orgauiaation of the early embryo itself is of necessity condensed, but 
it contain? niuA dm wiU inicrcst the adventurous ' general reader/ 
arid even the general anthropologht. Since no liunim embryo of 
the lifsi week is known, those of other mamniak are called in to give 
evidence, as are they, also of Utcr stages, and this frequent and 
necessary use of comparative treatmeui adds ntuda to the value of 
the book as a whole. It may be noted that the author dcHTibc? the 
younger Jenown buman cinhryD* obtained in 1941 and believed to 
be 3c%^eiwnd-a-haU' days old. as Mule more than a hollow sphere of 
embryonic cetk early stage—^che blastocyst—w^hich is passed 
through by tnany animal enibryoi. 

Hie chapter oti ^I^enatal fare and FonMDrdination' deals maiuly 
with ‘aeddents' which embryonic flesh is heir to, though the 
subject brancbcs out in various directions. Some of these accidcoti 
lead ID the disintegration of the embryo in ulrw, others to mal- 
formadom and nionsmssitics such as spina Injida, qrdopcan cyci, 
extra limbs, and ' Siamese twins.* Much kjiowkdgc of abnomraJ 
development and its causes has been derived from experiments 
on the lower wiimals and of some oFrlwsc the author give? accounts. 
Genedcs anc tPiiehed upon only iincidentally, a? for exmiple, in 
relation to the aciiod of sonic lethal gene? and to the incidence and 
significance of die Riimis factor. 

The final chapter, on ‘The Generality and the 1'arrJcuia.riiy of 
Man/ is largely eoneemed with his place amongst die mamnijli 
and with the vkwi that have pTcvailed at various periodi, including 
die present day. In the author^? □pinion the eiubryological evidence 
supports what may be regarded as die orthodox siew, namely that 
man it *c1osct to the great ap« dian to any other animats." He does 
not exclude Taisiii? ftomi the pictuxe, hosvcver, dnce 00 the 
enibryological evidence, including the characters of thepbcciita and 
its attachnieiiE. he woijJd classify the Piimafes in three groups: man 
And the great ipa, the Old and w World nionkej'f, and Tar^iia. 
This bit chapter^ at least, need pvc no qualms to any anthropologist, 
how'cvcr sociologically candiritHiecL H. S. HARRISON 
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Maxc of Justice- By Trwfiii fl iTulfrm (/raroffirled fty A. S. 

Lvfidoti 1947- 

1 ^ novels excellently translated by A- S. Eban, i? by 

1 ab W ^ ^ ^ best-known eonremporary writer? of Egypt, li 

is A tale of peasant life in Egypt* full of humour, irony* padios and 
indlgnauon, which gives a more illununating picture of both the 
fellah and his rebtions W'idi the cflcndi huteaucrai than is to be 
found in any more learned aceounC. Besides being on exciting and 
entertaining story ic is a bitter iitdianieiit of the k^il and adnuiuMfit- 
tivc systems under which the wretdied peasant of Egypt sufleM pd 
a docunieni as important to the soeial historian a? Taha Huuiifi 
well-kuowii autobiography^ It has a further intctcsi in that it is, like 
Taha Husain's Wk. a departure from the literaiy convention 
that have for 10 long imprisoned Arabic hreraturc in an archaic 
form which, though in many way? ple.asing> limits the developtnenl 
qf dra-Tiia. poetry, atid fiction. [ hope that the sueces? of .tfuav n/Jiw- 
tier will correspond sutficicntly to in merit to enco^age the Haryill 
Fress ro give us more of Tewlik d Haktni^s w riting? in Engluh 
mmlation. E. E. EVANS-I^RITCHARD 

Migrant Labour and Tribal Life. By L Sfhaprra. 0 '.L^R, 1947. 
Pp. XI, i4?, /Vice 

Thi? bonk suppUc? a description of another facet of the 
life of the Tswana people of the BechuatialaiKl FrotcCforait 
ofsouthrm Africa. E4om the pen of the same author we have had in 
the past Married Ujr iw an j-yhtdn Tribe (1940)^ MihfC Limd 7 rnnir r'n 
ike Qeikumalaiid Prateaerate (1943^1 Horuitwk &/ Ijw'Jtw Law and 
CuJhHil (l95fl)p MiiUtlil Attnds r?J a TswanJ Tribe (iP47)- ^ud many 
shorter papen and articles, Thb book adds to and supplements rhea 
previous dcscriptiom* and full ipprcdatkin of the 304^ utuatkm in 
t^ Bechuartaland rrtrtcciorate can only be had from a study of all 
these publications. 


7lic appearance of diis volume b ajl the more welcome, ssnee we 
have in ir, for the first time, a comprehensive and extemive enquiry 
into a topic w'hich has long been the subject of much heated con- 
trovcTiy, nor to say speculation. The gold mines in the Witwaten^ 
rand draw muds of their labour from tribal territories, such labour 
hchig of a inigratory luture in tint the tribesmen are taken [or go) 
to the gold niiuesv serve a particular period there and then return 
to their tribal territories. 

Those inicrcued in the welfare of the tribal areas have long 
commeULed, alien without much evidence* on the eifects of this 
system both upon those who are left behind and upon w-ho are 
sutyected to the disorganiring iiiBuences of an urban milieu at die 
mines. Such philandsropbtf have advocated measures wliich in 
various way? w^ould curuLl the periodic iiiigtaticm and orlicrwUe 
forcibly control it. In this book arc presented a vast number of fact? 
adduced by an objective sociologist and these arc a valuable eortec- 
tive* in many ways, fot misconceptions currently hekl. Professor 
Sehapera has shown in a motsf -convincing way that a ayileni of 
migratory labour ii essential if the Territory is going to maintain 
its present t randar d of Eving. Most men can only satisfy thrij: 
finiUirial and other needs by some system of wage^aming outside 
the Terriiory, The econoniic development of the Territory cannot 
supply arty other mean? of supporring this standard of living. 
furEhermore he shows that this phenomenon has been in existence 
for many year? and that it has by this time become iniidturionaiiaed 
into the tribal culture as part of the ^niaturaiional process* whidi 
any you^ man might expect t-o experience, much in the same way 
a? the tniciatkm ceremome? in the cid dip. 

The popular idea that rctunied tribesmen canoor easily rerum to 
iheir tribal life after being subjected to an urban lodal envmmincnt 
u dLipcUed when Professor Sdupera points out that most of die now 
stable and cotiscrvattvc tribcsmeti were thcmieivcs once young men 
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rvewly rrturacd from the cities wixh mmlcni ideal and modm 
nnjuuiefi. He shows ihaf the isiflucnpc that i crip ro the Tnincs fpr 
imcaiice his on any pirtipibr cribesmin depends largely on whether 
ihit mbcsnian has alttfidy imde a break from tribal life and has 
been educated in the Union of Souch Africa or whether in Bet he 
bu been educated at all. The rekrivcly nneducated rtibcimin who 
goes to the niines is latlc affected by ^e fsird^ dty etmronntcnt. 

liicte is practically no aspect of the phenonieiton of migntory 
laboiir which has not rccrivcd atccrition in this book; the extent, 
method, came and effect of thk universal phenomenpn of southern 
African tribal economy are al] discussed. Furthermore^ in place of 
the usuil vjguc gcneraliiadons we find in this book, happily, an 
abundiRce of staiisdcal material t>n the basis of his findings 
Professor Schapera is able to make a nimibcr of rccomimmdaiioiii 
which in his opinion would t^^du[:1^ die more deleterious effects, if 
noi the hicidcnccp of migratory labour. He recognizes* however^ 
the finn ncceisity for the condnued existence of the pracriee and 
poiiiri out that too stringent restriction would iu turn have an 
impoverishing effect on the Frotceionice’i economy. By and hrge, 


of course, labour niigricion is only 1 part of a large economic 
fystem and, fundamentally, to reduce iu incidetiec a conmhrfe 
economic ccorgaiiiiadon of the Territory ii oecessiry. Professor 
Sdiapera realizes that pallkiivci will do little to ease the 
situatiou. 

Although, as the author points our, iniach of the iDibnnation rt 
now out of dale {it was prepared as a report m ihc ProtccCotMe 
Administradon in 1943). it is ncvcrthckss a n^odel for future siudici 
in Southern Africa, and there is no dcoyiug that such studio arc 
urgently needed. To whai extent chey can be conducted within 
present system of one-min research is a moot point, ^olesmr 
Schapera* who lias himself succeeded admirably ifi his study, 
rccognires that special studies^ especially in demography and 
economics^ arc urgently needed to supplemenr his work. This 
to point, in keeping with recent trends in social reseaceh hi Britain 
and the U,S.A., to the ncecssity of such future rcseareh being con¬ 
ducted within a team framework ui much the saine way as at the 
Rhodcs-livingttoiuc InsrituCi: of Northern EUiodeda. 

J, C. MITCHELL 


ASIA 


Esquisse d^iioe Ethnographic isavale dfs Pays annamites. By 
Fiiw Perk Exirait liu ies -djwif thi Jirimx Hwf* 

Hanm^ No, 4, Ort.-ZXc-, 194 ^. Pr 35 *- 450 i phtes md 

Pierre Paris conlintics, in this wojk> the ethticgraphic research 
coaceriiing the craft of thar pare of the East which his namepke^ 
Admiral Paris, >0 admirably be^ir Until the present essay, w Mch is 
a descriptive summary of the Sea and ris'cr craft of die Aniuniitc 
region adminisiercd so sympathetically by Fiancen little was on 
record on this particular subject. It is Indeed fbitunare that the task 
of remedying ibis lack of informarion should luve Bllen info 51^ 
capable and discriniiiiiiiug hands. The wort is a worthy companion 
to Jaesjues Bidauir's rt P^gaks. To these wrEfers we oivc 

gratitude ^br ihcir careful lecords of maritime activity in this pan of 
[ndo-Cluna. The present work in pottictilir is of vety value* 
for compajarively little has been published about the coft of this 
region- Here we ivow find descriptions given with a wraith of detail 
which tt^ill be of Lmmensc value 10 ihosc who may desire to continue 
the study of boats of this region and to tbose ^vhosc infetest is 
directed chiefly to the ethnological questions which arise. 

In oxdy one particular is there occarion ro critidze [hii w ork: this 
concerns the technique of rhe press from which it issues- This is the 
niorc to be regretisk when one sees the infinite trouble co wtdeh 
the author wrm to dluitratc bis subject by means of a wealth Ol 
photographii: illiutrations. Unfortunately the phocopfiiucr did not 
live up 10 the high standard that we expect in Fteticli publications—- 
the an of reproducing iUusttadons with delicacy and great clanty* 
The author deserves qur sympathy I 

The work, notwithstanding this failure on the part of the 
ptintersp is one of inestimabk ^ue: dealing in detail as it does with 
the types of boats of this littlr-known reipDii* it enables us now' to 
£ticis the extent to which local boat-buildbig owes its inspiralion to 
Chinese contact and inHucnre and to Malayan. 



In Chapter I there is an excc;lld\t oi die known Bets co^ 

ceming the details of those early Amiarnirc types iuiinediarely 
preceding present-day modeb. It is of intercit to note how ancient 
chaiacteruries are being quickly supplanted by methods* of con¬ 
struction coming from the wertward, such ftnr example as the rapid 
disappearance of the two-legg®!! mast of A fomr from the lied 
River^ due probably to the inEroductiO[i of wirMope shrouds, A 
historical of whac is on record concerning ihe craft used in 

Anmm in fornier times then follows, and has much intemt. The 
author adduces evidence ro show that as laic as the middle of the 
cighlecuth century the planks of Annamiie -bosH were sewn to¬ 
gether w^ith rairan and were already craft of from lOO to 
measuremcni. They mtisr have been leaky ccaftp for effective caulking 
was IM5I practised and there were rio frames; in this latter peculiarity 
they «cni to have approximated doicly co ihc muuk boats of Madras, 

The Englidi aulhor j. Barrow ii quoted as vouching for the gre^t 
divetrity of craft used aftoat, some being of Chinee dicsigii aiad 
others of Maby origui. Paris kmcnis chc many boniE in our 
knowledge of Annamitc boats of former days, for the records of 
old-fime trarellers seldom give a clear dneripriou of any of the 
boats then ui me. 

A special mead of praise has to be accorded to the map (PL 
CXXtll) of the Annaniiie region, on which are depicted unall 
sketches of the particuiar type of craft intne iti the various localities. 
This is an admirable feature, for it gives the dutriburiou of each type 
in a graphic manner which saves the reader continnal reference ladt 
to the printed descriptions- 

Tliis es£iy sets a high standard for future regional accounts of the 
varixdons of boat construction t^y^ical of djffcTeiii localiric^ except 
that it docs not provide a bibliographic appendix giving the sourees 
from wiijch infortnation his been derived—a matter to which every 
anchor of a sdcutific memoir should give adequate attention, 

JAMES HQRNELL 


EUROPE 


Rotmn Dynamkm, By H. udih iitirK^iftory itate by 

H J- Jiw, Oyfiffd (B/jidciwf/l), T947- Pp^^h 1 i4- 

These * studies in andent Roman thought, language, and 
cuscofii’ are an important cocbtrihuuDu to early Mcditer- 
lanean anthropology- They were first published in Ehic^ in 1941, 
under the ritle tmpirium, and an English version u very wclcome- 
As Professor Rose expbini, Mommsen and his follo^veri coTKcived 
Romans as 'thinking along the lines familiar to European jurists and 
kgidatonof die nineteeuch century.* But tracei of'early and savage 
processes of thought lingered in the ver;,- worth they used*: and Dr. 
Wagenvoort coinbiiici his phiiologht'^s ttaming^ to analyse the 
words themselves and trace their histor^i with comparative study of 
the belief of early maiikind- 

Quitc apart from the revolurioii thus effected in our eonccptioii of 


early Roman cultmc* shaped on priiairivc fourttbeions under stroi^ 
foreign mflucnccs, mainly Greek, such studies serve to warn 
adurinritratora of non-European peoples of the tecurremre of sudi 
ttansfonnadons, and (he creation of Tomh* ftom the earlier pattern 
of regime in (he bthavioui of Europcanired rtarives. 

Dr. Wagenvoort, as Professor of Latin at Unechip writes with 
profound knowledge of thii and kindred kiuguag«i as wdl as wide 
study of anthropological Etcrature, rapecially (as would be expected) 
Dutdi Indonesia, one of the regions in which the notion of 
mma has betn most fruitftilly explored. His extreme caution and 
modesty in propounding bis own suggestioiis, only afrer the most 
thorough ertadtm of ofrier theories, is appateut throu^out; and he 
ends with an appeal to other students to reward hka with critidsm 
as ftank, and conclusions as ftrmJy ba$ed. 



New, 133 - 1=8 


Mm 


SUTUMBER* 194a 


By * dyiuRUiin ’ he mma cfic belief in a power or powen in iwUirt 
and iDciety tior eiiibodicd in person jI ^ipirks,' bixt inhcmir in 
uamral objects; or in men, and liable to transfer to other such 
vehicles by procBscs of which be vlccu for examiaition whar ii 
described by the Latin and the foitiiet eotifcmn^ 

such powen^ the Utter depriving; or eontaniimmig thenL A special 
inttanire is the Roman conrepdoru of impetiutn eotiferred to a ugment 
the imute powen of 1 public functionary; of njirprtti as equivalent 


of in such notions as di j*piTiux/ej+ di and mdl^ita- 

FHenfum; of qualities or attribiHrs like for hidon«iaii tnma 

is “ hea%7 ^—and pi wjedof—for * being bigger' is an aimbutc of power. 
The kindred conceptions of ^iui in incn* or jum in wohien, arc 
c^epUined by the vh which creates and binds logicthcr the 

mcinbcTS of a namraJ finiily^ aiuJ binds them also 10 ll^r luds'c 
wiL Every chapter is full of oiigina] and helpful matter. There are 
exccllciit indices and bibLpgraphy. JOHN i. MYRES 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Bolas and Iti DiaiOrabutiOd. C!^ Man, 1947, 169; 194S, 5J 

A "3 

I / iX SuE^—With tcfcrencc to Dr. Harrisoifs comments on my 

* Idler about boku, I agree that the points raised arc 
primarily lermiuoiogicaJ^ in which connexion I shodd cavil tn start 
with at Dr HairbonY use of the expression *a boUs^^ ^bolaa' being 
a plural word. In any cmc, provided the use of the same prEndplr— 
that of entangling the animal by the use of a weighted cord {or 
cortk), which wmps jucLf round the Jimb struck by reason of the 
Centrifugal wc^hi—is recognized* whether the balls be thrown free 
or not* it does not seem to maricr much whether the term ' weighted 
cord' is used or “bob," which is Just a ball [or weight] with the cord 
taken for granted. But as for thcjfrilw [ ^ould be interested to knoiv 
how anyone supposes that an implcmcrit of that size, not more dian 
nifse Inmes long over alt, pauld be used at dragonhics odierwisc 
than as a mbsiJe- J H. HUTTON 

Urtii*eTsity qf jifihitiflugy tiitd Ethnolt^y^ Cmtihruigi'- 

Si»^—A reference to spherical stones of the Mousterian 
1 2 J culture in Europe occurs in G. G. MacCurdy, 

" (New York and Lottdoli, 19J4), Vol. h p- IJ 7 * 

They are reported from La Quina and Lei Rcbi^s I (Dordogne). 
Groupi of three are reporred to have beem found, and one example 
was broken,, the haivci being found “cemented^ together in such a 
way as ro suggest that they had once been inside a wdn covering, h 
h to be noted that these Muusterian balls were peeked and not daked 
with facets as in Dr Lcake)^*s ^dmens^ Tin; sharp surface of the 
Olorgesailic specinicju^ ho-wevet, luggeits that they too were on« 
protected from bmUing by a coveriug. In facta stone in a skin bagon 
a thong is so siniple an artifact that it may leave had more than one 
origin and* once dtKDvered, its use almost niEuolly would lead to 
elaboration in the direcrion of the bolas. C. A. BURLAND 
LDiiJon 

BuUcling Materials^ Cf Man, 194S, 69 

S^K —Dt. Pcace^ liotbig Dr. NeaversonY condusion that 
TT ^ thccafidc3ofNorrhW5« are built almost entirely of local 
* materials, comments that it h 'a hedthy antidote to liie 

recetit strange tendency among tht-orisQ to maimain that local 
nuictiih have little to do with early bulkhng.' He ti perhaps allud¬ 
ing to my Prcsideutial Addreis last year to the Folk-Lore Sodciy^ in 
w^ich [ gave cxamplei, many of them taken from Professor 
Dauzat's admirable li l rt k Puyjnjt de frji/stc* to show that 
the sturdy peasant who designs his own house to suit his own needs 
and builds it of the materials most readily available is a prcalnre of 
fiction, and tha t home iyp« rend to be prescribed by muom and 
fr^on rather than by the nctdi of the occupant or the suiubihEy of 
the local matertaR 

That this is so U proved by the fact that an expert cm date to 
within about twcuty-fsve yean any house built dnee the Noitnm 
Conquest* for it cannot be nsppo^ that dthcr needs or maccrbU 
coidcL m kast in fomtet rimes* diaii^ so rapidly and over such wide 
areas. That chmgn m building fashions may be indcpcndeait of ihc 
materials avaiLibk is shown by the researches which have been coo- 
dntted by Sir Cyril Fox and myself into the old familiomei of 
Monmouthshire- These mdirare that before about 1550 houses were 
budt alrntMi exdurively of wood^ Then a sudden c h a n ge of faihkin 
occurred, they 'wre henceforth boili of the local slone. The 
practice Dfbuildmg in wood died out with great rapidity, though the 
supply of tOTiber remaindd abundant. In Herefordshire the fashion 
of building in wood lasted about I jO years Ipnger, cs^cn in diurica 


where building itonc is abundmE, bur in borii areas [and cisewliere} 
changes in minor features such as moulduigs ss^ciir on petri piiiiru. 
Such facts are tnuFected by Dr. Neavrnon's researehes. Early 
Norman casilcs were* of course, built mostly of w'ood* but when 
none came into ladik>n the muons would use any stone which 
could be adapted to their technique, RAGLAN 

C7dt, j\fpjimsJnrfo/iirr 

Polywidry m South India. CJ. Man, 1947^ 129 

Stft —In the summary of lits lecture to the [nsritutc, on 
I T 7 * Tibetan* Toda and Ti^-a Polyandry/ H.RJH. Prince Peter 
of Greece regretted* spciking of the Tiyaa of Malabar^ that 
lie was unable to study them more than superficiaJly, because of the 
outbreak of war. This no doubE accounts for his observation that 
“these people seem remarkable for the fret that thc^' arc dmulran- 
eoudy polyandrosti and rnatrilincaL" 

A cloKT study w^crtild have revealed the difFcrence bcCw^ccn the 
inatrilmeal Tiyar of North Malabar who are not polyandrtius, and 
the polyandrous Izhaver of pam of South Malabar who are not 
inarrilbeal. The ctwixisteiice of matriliny and polyandry premised iu 
the course of the lecture docs not really pres^. 

M, D RACHAVAN 

miuioi^hi UpiiJ -^riEPijf Dirraw^ 
N^ionut jVfirtnJno, Ccy/'nFi 

The l-lBcpoon oo Egyptian Pottery . Qf. Man, 194S, 73 

Sut*—In liet lerter describing part of a white^iross-Jincd 
I 2 O thecoUctrion of due late ProfcssorSeligman now 

at the huriuire of Anduralogy (Univeraiiy of Loudon)* 
Dr. E. J. Baumgaxtcl writesThe concentric drdcs in the middle 
of our bowl leeiu to represetit an appUaiKe by which the harpoons 
were frxed to the ground so that the hunted animal could not escape 
with the harpoon. We End a similar apparatus depicted oti a wMie-^ 
Erc»s 4 ined bowl found by Ayrton and io.it at Abydos {Prcdywarf/c 
Ctitutery Ef .Wtjftijmj. PI. ZJ-, ^3) with two harpooned hippopo- 
lami each fixed by the cord of die liarpocFa to the outer of two 
cpncentric rirdes. It would be interesthig to know^ whether any such 
device is known to be in use among modem primitive people/ 
The hippopotamus is still frequendy hunted with the harpoon by 
Ndotes on the Wiiiie Nile; and an essential part of their barpoonkg 
equipment is a large Hoat of the very light ambatch (Hef- 

muiictd rii^/rre.vy/tfFi); for wricn harpooned the hippopotamus 
inevitably submerges, and the hunlers then only have die froai to 
iudicatc its whereabouts, fliey therefore surround die float in their 
dug-out canoes and aw^air die re-emergenceof the hippopotamus^ so 
as to rtanifra ii with oihcr harpoons. 

On the other hand, the strength of a hippopotamus ts sueh chic ucf 
rope or anchoring device, such at Dr. Baumgartel luggc^, nude o-f 
materials available to primirive man, w'ould stop the animal esa ping, 
And if either the tope or the 'appliance “ did not break, the harpoon 
would almo^ ccnainly tear out of m fkslu 
1 have lirtJc doubt diai the objects to which die hatpoons are 
attached in the designs on the poo in quesrioo are Aoars, although 
tbe rcptcscntatinri on the Insdcute of Archarology bowl is lotnew^ 
schemarie: A simpler represcnt^ition of ihe float on a whJccwirDa- 
liiied bowl from Jebekiu* on which two hippopotami are shown* 
one appatendy harpooned, U to be seen on Plate II, i, of J. dc 
Morgan’s Rtrdimku ivf itj ttfr^iiie^derEgypie, VoL L 
Dvporlmrnl of A. j. ARKELL 

LmVfFjify CvJiiexc, Lmikm 
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OCTOJtEE* I5i4» 




(fl) ICpupdtiiij^ jUkcf pff tfii fi(^ cf iht spear 
pamt with flir '^IdTp^ JlilndfflfT 


[ifti] jRu^iliiFij^ ihr 


(f) 'Twfrm^ ihe jSffirfrtf (V ttff mlk 

ffte pffhittrd stkk. NcHfhff are- aha pw*nir m this 
iVcW^ thf paprr^iirk ^^futhion" 





{d) In pcsitimt ia cx€7i pressure n? mpioi'^ the 
Jfafcf 


W 


JV/ilisw iff the misi rtmvcmcfH af dtt 

stkk as pfijwrr w txated 


(/J Ruhauitd if hand imJ stkk ificr ifw fidet 
HwiWj ike fine exerted 


PRESSURE FLAKING IN THE NORTHERN KIMBERLEY* AUSTRALIA 

Phat^aphs fry /i. Eflfrn 









THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES: 

BRUSSELS, AUGUST 194S 


A TRIBUTE TO OUR BELGIAN HOSTS 


The third mct^Eiug in the Series first hnodicd iti 
LondDii fourreen years aga was held at Brussek 
with the grearest possible success &om is ^3 Augusr, 
It was artended by as many as 450 memberSp and there 
w'otdd have been many more but fqr curf cm restricrions on 
travel There . %vere particularly laige contingcnis from 
Great Britain and Holland' all ihc countries of Western 
Europe (including Germany) and Scandinavia were well 
represented^ as al^ was the United SraceSp and there w-ere 
two delegates each from Poland and from HunganL There 
was a rich choice of notable pampers ro be heard in the 
various sections, and much important work wras done by 
the Permanent Council and by die Coiniiiittccs of die Con¬ 
gress in renewing and improving the madiinery of inter¬ 
national eo-operadon in anihropalogy. The nicmber^p 
of the Pcmianenr founcil has b&en revised in consuliaiion 


with the several coujitricSt and an in^Ttadon has been 
accepted (subject to reviews in 1950) 10 hold the next meet¬ 
ing of the Congress in Vienna in 1952, with Pater W. 
Schmidt as President and Professors Koppers and Weninger 
as Secrecaries of the Organizing Conimittce. 

The CoiHpfe RcitJu will be published as expeditiously as 
possible and, if the Congress iinanct^ pcmdip may include 
full illustrated texts of sonic or all of the papers read* 
Publication rights arc rhereforc reserved by the Congress; 
bur fijUer reports of its work are likely to appear in the 
pages of Man In the next few^ months. 

The gratitude of rhe British members may be best 
expressed in the terms of the letter wduch has been addressed 
on their behalf to die Belgian Organking Comnuftce by 
leading members of the British delegation: 



“ Royal Anthropological [tistitittc^ 

Bedford Square^ 
London, W-C- 1 
1 Sepfcfflibfr, 194S 

Chers et honoris collcgucs,^ 

Votre organisadon dc k trobieme reunJoii du Cpngr^ 
huemarional dcs Sciences anthropologiques ct ethnologiques en Belgique nous a 
donnf i tons Toccasion dc nouer de nouveau bcaucemp de hens d'amirif ct de coop^ra- 
don amicale entm anchropologucs et cthnologucs de plusicurs Ungues aprts la longue 
ct pcnible intcryaDe de la dcii^^mc guerre moudialc. Nous voulons vbtts remerder du 
fond du cccuf pour un accucil hors mesurc dans sa bicnveillaucc ct son hospicalite 
charmante. Tout spfdalcment nous sigrulons les tioms dc rUluscfc PresiiMit du 
Congrfcs, M. Ic professcur dc Jonghe, dc notre admirable Sccteiaire gdneral, M. le 
professcur Olbrcchrs, qui a travaillc avec un ddvoucriieiit ce^mplc^ et qui a pu nous 
parler dans tiotrc languc maicmelle avec tant d'esprit ct dc facilitc. et de M. Twdessel- 
mann, Ic Tnfsoriert doni k lourdc charge a dfl donncr beaucoup d'anxict^ ct dc 
travail le chois de la Belgique ponr le siige du Congr^ ^tait dcs plus heureux 
car il nous a dotm^ roppoitunit^ dc mieux connaitrc votre beau paySi ou rhomme 
et U nature onr rcagi Fun sur Fautre pour dormer au monde un cxempic d'une 
dvilLsation \ k fois ruralc ct ytbaine pleine de beaure ct dc valeur pour Fhamanirc.^ 
En Belgique, qu^il skgissc de monumenrSj dc tableauXt dc jarduis^ de cites^ de cultures, 
les beaux arcs sont chez eux* et ils s^expriment toujours en harmonic avec le milieu. 
Nous avons emporte tant de bons souvenirs que nous n'osons pas cssaycr de Ic^ 
nommer tous^ 

Le CongriSp si hamionicux dans ses dbeussions, a toujours respecte la libcnt dc 
conscience er d'expression des opinions divcrscs, Les visites des beaux Musics nous ont 
rres fortement impre$sioii&. L'hospitaliti publique dans vos cit& et inrime pamti tarn 
d'amis ont ajoute 1 Fadmiration que vos beaux efforts ct votre devouement out 
evoqu^e. 

Vcuillei bicn accepter cc petit homniagc dc rcconnatssancc de k parr dc vos 
coUegucs britanniques. 
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H. j. BRAUNHOLTZ 
H. J. FLEURE 
DARYLL FORDE 
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PRESSURE FLAKING IN THE NORTHERN KIMBERLEY, 

AUSTRALIA* 

h 

PROFESSOR a: ?. ELKIN 

ef Sydney, N.SM\ 


1 ^ In his experiments in maldng stone arrowheads by 
^ ^ pcLCUsdon smd prcssurc^flaking^ Sir Francis H- S, 
Knowles found that an Lmporrant step consistod of' tumisg 
of the edge' of chc sronc being worked, so as co form a 
narrow pUeform for striking off the flakeS-^ This process is 
referred to by Dr+ H. Basedow - mhh descripdon of the 
making of the laiitccobte spearheads of the Northern 
Kimberley, Wsrem Australia, objects which in their 
technique and luiish are similar to me arrowheads of the 
early Biitons. Basedow states that the stone flake is held in 
the left hand, the flat surface lying full length between the 
thumb and fingers, and that the edge b struck nearly ar 
right angles to this siirfitcc by a sharp stone hammer held 
securely in the right hand. The chips break away into the 
left hand msdemeaclL The blows arc at first fatly strong 
and w^eU directed^ bur later ate quicker and lighter, being 
only taps. ^Occasionally the edges arc rasped with a flat 
slab of sandstone at right angles to the plane of the flake— 
a process w'hich breaks away small chips from either side bf 
the edge w'hich is being rubbed,* When the prclimiiiary 
shaping has been completed in this w^ay, the finer w^ork is 
done by pressure flaking, and 'even at this stage^ when the 
flake is assuming a symniecrical, lanceolate shape, its edge 
might occ^onally be very c;^refully rubbed on the basal 
stone*—the stone against which the flake is held while the 
pressure is being e^ertecL 

Dr, Basedow^ is correct in his reference to the nibbing or 
the rasping of the edge of the piece of stone which b being 
worked, but he docs not state fully the reason for thb 
process. It is nor simply 10 rub away small chips; but is, as 
Sir Francis Knowles says^ to form a narrow platform for 
striking and, as I would add, for pressing off the flakes. 

1 first saw the method of pressure flaking in process in 
1928 at Walcott Inlet, More recently, in September 1946, 
I had the oppomijiitj^ of observing carefully and photo¬ 
graphing a spcarpoini-maker at work at Forrest River 
Mission in the Nonhem Kimberley. His technique in^ 
duded "turning the edge,' I brought away with me the 
spear point and the flakes removed in the process. After 
writing up niy account, 1 asked tivo missionaries at Forrest 
River with an interest in anthropology^ the Rev. S. H J. 
Best and Miss K, M, WiUington, to observe and describe 
the process for mCs payiiig pardcular attention to points 1 
desired to check, 1 thank diem for their eflidenc help in 
this matter, 

Hie Materials 

In the Kimberlcyis the kind of stone used is a quaitzitei 
varying in colour from white to red; though Mr. Best sayt 
diat the Dry'sdaJc River natives prefer a * rwd slatcy grey 

* Wiih Plait J. 


stone.'* This is broken up with any avaibble piece of hard 
hammer scone into crude cores of anything up to nvo or 
even chree pounds in wdght. These arc carefully examined, 
the pieces deemed satisfoctory being kept for further 
working. In the Victoria River region of che Nonhem 
Terniory, flint is said to be used. To obtain it, a fire is made 
on the rock, after which water is thrown on the heated 
rock, causing flakes to come off,^ 

The ImpIetweiUs 

The heavy hammer is any suirablc piece of stone Ijing 
near to handL This applies ako to the light hammer which is 
used for the final preparation of the stone for pressure 
flaking. The light h^meis are not artificially shaped and 
difler considerably in si2ep several varying from six to 
fourteen ounces in weight. They need an angular or 
reasonably narrow hitting edge to enable the reduced core 
to be hit with sufficient precision* 

The third inipkmeut required is a pressuroflaking sack, ' 
made of hardwood of from one to two feet in lengthy and 
from three-quarters to one inch in diameter at the w'orking 
end, though it may be less at die other end. The working 
end is shaipencd into a blunt point, like a pendL This 
stick b used for the coarse flaking. 

The next is the prcssurc-flaking bone, used for the fine 
and final work, k is a piece of pobited kangaroo bone, sbe 
or eight inches long, A piece of bullock bone will serve the 
purposci the w^orking end being kept as sharp as the point 
of a big nai]^ but it is not so popular, because it Is softer, 

A piece of scout fendng wire b very sarisfactor)'. 

In addirion. a tabic stone Is required. This b any piece of 
stone about six inches cubed or more, reasonably fiat. The 
top need not be horizontal or even; but che b^ needs to be 
firmly pbted on die ground. Most essential^ however, is a 
resilient layer or cushion of materia] (t,g, paper-bark] 
which b placed on the table stone, Thb protects the edge 
w^hich is nor being worked, and prevents shattering. 

Finally a grindstone b provided, though the side of the 
cable stone might be used instead. The edges of the develop¬ 
ing spear point are rubbed on thb. as will be explained; 
abop the implements, especially the pressure-flaking sdek 
and bone (or wire), are rubbed on tc to keep their points 
sharp,'* 

Tjfce pTiV^esf 

(i) Percussif^fL hi ttb description, work on a quarmte 
core b referred to. The craftsman holds one of the cores in 
hb left Laud, allowing it to lie along the palm and fingers 
and keeping k m place with his chumb. Then using the 
heavy hammer stone with his right hand he strike any 
angular edge of the core, with sharp forceful blows from 
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shoulder height* thus breaking pieces oflT on rhe under side 
of die ingle. No sequence b followed in this preliminary^ 
process. The core is turned ibour ir random and any edge 
struck and any nudesired protubcriiice knocked ofT 
Some of tile oursidc pieces removed arc quite large, in one 
case varying from a piece two ounces in weighET trian^ir 
in shape, two and a lialf long and over half an inch 
thick, down lo a ihtn piece about a Iialf by ihree-quartcrs 
of an inch in size. 

Although the blows are heavy* the core docs nor rest 
against any lirm base, but on the ^^d fijigerst and 

later on die fmgers only of the Ictt hand. This prevents 
sharrering on the under part of the stone^ which is nor being 
struck: but it demands great strength in die fingers to 
endure the repealed jarring. The follow'-dirough action of 
the hainmer jusc misses the outer edge of the palm. To 
begin with, die four fingers arc required to support ihe 
core, but laicr only three are needed, the index finger now 
helping the rhumb to control the angle and position of the 
stone. And as it becomes still smaller^ die litde finger is 
held in a backward position out of the way^ and the follow^- 
through of the hammer just misses the tip of the third 
finger. 

By this rime the light hammer is being used, and the core 
is roughly of the required length* but is srill coo thick and 
too wide and has no rign of sharp edges. The shape is 
improved by rubbing the edge perpeudicuiiriy and 
lengthwise on the grindstone to prepare a striking plat¬ 
form. and thcn—chc core being held as explained or else 
betsvetn rhe tips of the thumb and first two fingers of the 
left hand—by hitting this rubbed edge fioni a height of 
from twelve to cighicen inches wich an edge of chc small 
hammer stone^ The latter is held betT-veen the thumb and 
first two fingers of the right hand+ The blow is ar an augle 
of a httic less chan ninery' degrees to chc rubbed edge of 
the spear stone and slightly ro one side of chc centre. A 
small flake is thus removed. This operation is repeated 
along this one edge and side aecording to its irrcgulariries 
and diickness. This thkis che cdgCj for the blow strikes off 
half or more of the diickncss in the immediate vicniity of 
the place of percussion. Consequently, before scriking die 
same edge, but on the other side, the workman rubs it hard 
on the grindstone* and then hits, normally* the projections 
left berw'ecn tlic preceding scries of percussion roints. 
The other edge is dealt wum in the same way, hut there is 
no fised order. The behaviour of the stone and the judg¬ 
ment of the particular craitsman are the deciding factoid. 
He w^orks fast, and before long ihc cote approaches the 
desired spear-point size* and b too chin to be struck witliout 
danger of cracking in two^ 

From rime to time the hammer is also rubbed on the 
grindsEone to remove unevenness from both the holdine 
and striking surfaces, and also as a professional habitual 
action. Needless to say the process requires much conccn- 
tration, tor the striking is in no sense haphazard: the points 
of percussion are selected with the general plan in mind^ 
rhe rubbed edge must be hie truly as well a-s hard* or else 
the flake will not be removed^ and abo damage might be 
done to the thirmiiig core. 


Incidentally* the flakes are of many shapes, and would 
pass for points, gravers, scrapers and small bbdes. In 
earlier days—in 1^128 in my own expcrieiicc^^^csc by¬ 
products of spearpoint-making were used for cutring 
flesh and so on. 

(a) Pr^siitr€ The craftsman sics cross-legged, 

or with one leg tucked in from: of him* in frotit ot the 
table stone with its bark 'cushion.^ The preceding process of 
percussion on boch sides of each edge leaves a w^avy edge 
which is too narrow for che next step, pressure flaking. 
There must be a wide enough surface on which to exert 
the strong pressure necessary^ to remove rhe flakes w'hich 
ttm back on che core a third, or even half+ an inch. Tliis 
surface needs lo be from onc-sixteeinh 10 one-cighch of an 
inch wide* and ac this stage of manufacture (as 1 have 
obser\xd it) is obrained by pressing on the sliarp edge w'ich 
the blunted pouic of che pressure-flaking stick. The crunch 
CJin be heard as the point of fbe stick presses through the 
sharp edge at inirtvals of about one-eighth of an inch* 
leaving in the first instance a serrated edge. 

For this operarion the stone is held in the left hand* at 
about right angles ro the ground, the part of the edge 
opposite to that being flaked resting fintily on the paper- 
bark covering the table. The stick is held in the right hand, 
being grasped by the thumb and all fingers, the thickness 
of the w^ood ensuring char it docs not slip+ The point b 
applied at an angle of about thirty' degrees above the 
horizontal, the general dirccrion of chc poinr being towards 
the operator squatting ^behind*^ the table stone. The 
knuckle of the little fingett resting on the bark* served as a 
fulcrum. Prcsscjrc is exerted from lefc to the right and 
downwards, awray from the workman^ hody. 

After every few^ breaks che edge b rubbed at right angles 
CO a surface of the table acting as a grindscone. When the 
spear-point stone has been svorked all round in thb way. 
the scrnatiotis arc broken off with the blunt point of die 
srick* so as to provide an even edge of the required widths 

Thus has the edge been turned. Then* leaning sUghdy 
forward and holding the spear-point stone at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees eo the bark and table stone, or up 
to sixty if the pressure b to be cspedally heavy, the crafts¬ 
man applies che point of the stick almost horizontally 10 a 
sclecred point on the edge of the former, on the outside or 
far side from his body. The arm is bent so that rhe hand is 
opposite die middle hne of the body, che palm being 
coward the body. The stick is at an angle of about tliircy 
degrees to the broad suc&ce of the spear stone, and poinring 
towards the fund holding the latter* chat b, almost in line 
with the spear stone. 

The weight* w hich comes from the mink through the 
shoulder, b cxcrced through the w™t of rhe right atm 
pressing downwards and outw^ards on the platform or 
' turned * edge of the spear stone. At the moment ot pres¬ 
sure the stick: b pivoted up. levering against the outer edge 
of the palm* and che hand b raised just clear of che table. 
Then as the flake is dblodged* the Avrisc turns over quickly* 
the whole arm flics up almost shoulder high* and the man s 
body jerks forw^ard a few inches. The flake drop off from 
the under side, being thickest at the point of pressure* as 
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thick as the uidth of the 'nimed' edge, and tapertng to a 
sharp edge ar ihe end, onc-diird, one-half and even dirco 
quarters ot an inch away, which is near the middle of the 
spear stone. There is also a disdticL hulb on the under side 
just beneath the point of pressure—often one-eighth to 
one-quarter of an inch in widch and lengthy and rcprescnits 
the removed ' tooth' and the new notch. The mark made by 
chc application oi pressure and by [he previous rubbing on 
the grindstone is clearly visible on the end of each flake. 
The flakes are firijin one-eighth to onc-<juarter of an inch 
wide at [he point of pressure; some continue at about this 
width throughout iheir length, though w^idenmg slightly, 
bur many W'iden even up to a half-inch at the widest part+ 
The shapes are itrcgular, owing to the texture of the 
quartnice. 

The flake sometimes comes off whole, but frequently 
snaps in twoi occasionally it breaks into several bits. 
Incidentally, the removal of each flake not only leaves a 
fine and curved edge, but also narrows the spear stone by 
the removal of the ^ttimcd edge/ In addition, it leaves a 
slightly concave deprasion, and between each pair of 
dep ressions is a smooth ridge ending in a point. These 
ridges ate removed in the next series of flakes alter the 
tdge has been fumed, each such ridge running along the 
ccriire of the mp of the removed flake. The under surface 
of [he latter is convex. * 

Up to six applications of pressure are sometimes required 
lo dislodge the hakes ; bin in spite of the slipping of die 
implemeni in ihe iinsuccessfiil efforts, the spear sione is 
noE broken.^ 

This process is repeated at each projection poini along 
the edge, causing it to be serraicd. The teeth arc sharp, and 
protrude above the notches and also cur\x to the side of the 
stout opposite the teeth. Thus the edge waves in and out as 
well as up and down, and is sharp. It is then blunted by 
rubbing ar right angles to the table stone, and if serrations 
appear, as is often the case^ these may be broken off by 
pressure with the pointed stick, tlie pressure being exerted 
Eow^ards the opposite side, from right eo left and down- 
w'ards. This process is a veiy quick one. 

On the omer hand, the craftsman may regard the teeth, 
ifbiunt enough, as suitable pressure poinrs, or indeed, may 
deliberately make teeth. In such casc^ as 1 saw* the work’^ 
man removes flakes w^ith a bone poini to thin part of th<f 
edge T-vhich he mU: and then with the w'oodcn point 
breaks a little noEch out ol: the edge about every eighth of 
an inch. He then presses flakes offiti the usual way from the 
top side of the spear stone away from his body, pressing on 
the teeth which he has thus made^ 

Thus he in some eases makes serrarions and pressta on the 
projections to remove flakes, after which he breaks off [he 
new projections rcsulriiig from ihbi operation. At otlier 
rimes, he breaks off’ die projecriom which result from die 
pressure flaking, and rubs the edge before pressing more 
llakcs off; this he docs w^hen the edge is too tiiin for w'ork- 
mg+ This process is continued round and round the spear 
stone and on both sides until the grooves scented by the 
removal of the flakes meet in. a Ime running lengthwise 
dowTi the middle of the stone, or unril ihe biter is regarded 


as suitable for fuial trimming with the finer bone (in these 
da)-s, strong wire) point. But working wirh the woculen 
flaker dt^itely thins rhe edge and in time the sniddlc of 
the stone as w^cll There is no fixed murine. The craftsmoiw 
after glancing at the effect of his previous pressure, niigbt 
turti toe stone round and press from the opposiEe side so as 
to obtain die desired effeer Moreover, as already itnplied, 
the pressure bone may be employed at any stage in the 
process where fine flaking and rrimnting is required, and 
not only in the final stage- Sonicdmes the crafrimm picks 
up the hone; but looking at die w'ork again changes his 
mindp puis it down and uses the stick. 

Tile u-^ of chc hone (or wire) point, which k much 
sharper and harder dian die stick, for the removal of fine 
flakes, demands less pressurc chan the latter, sufficient being 
obtained from the iorcarin and wrist. Conscqucncly, the 
hand holding the bone point rcmauis on the table through¬ 
out the operation, the l^uckle of the litrle finger serving as 
the pivot on w'hich the hand is turned as the pressure is 
appliedL® 

As a result of die fine flaking on both sides of each edge, 
the finished article presents remarkably scroighr edges. 
Moreover, any wariness that might srill be present is 
removed by the scrrations dclibcratelv made in breaking 
OUE notches abouE every' one-eighrh an inch, and a iiitle 
Jess in depth. While this is said to be for decorarivc pur¬ 
poses, it docs remove any cenrre to side waves (curves) 
wliich may have resulted from rhe last series of flaking. 
They also moke the spear point a very nasty^ weapon. The 
actual point is very sharp, the result of the flaking on the 
r^vo sides. 

The final product weighs ftoiii three-quaticrs of an 
ounce to tsvo ounces. 

Coutlusion 

The whole process takes hours of constant and con¬ 
centrated effort, wdth much skill and parience. It includes 
the preliminar}' knapping of the core, which is followed 
by eTic chipping or knocking-noff of fbkes to reduce the 
core to the approxiniaie size and shape required, with 
a semblance of edges. The third stage consists of pressure 
flaking, mainly svith the thicker and softcr-poLnied instru¬ 
ment, w'hile in the fourdi stage only a very sliarp-puinicd 
insErument is used. 

But the process in both the second and third SEages 
includes the prepararion of the striking and pressure plat- 
fonns tespccrively by^ ^runiing the edge.* [ii the first ease 
this consists of knocking the too narrow edge ofl^ or of 
rubbing it firmly on the grindstone, or of both; in the 
second it is done by blutiring the sharp edge by' pressure 
with the softer-pointed insTrumciit, and then by rubbing 
it on the grindstone, or somcrimes only by rubbing.^ 
In the Forrest River language this rubbing is termed ntJor 
(ordinary rubbing is and the turning of ihc edge by 
breaking off the projccrions is called kirgit. 

Finally, an o^rver cannot help iioridng the skill 
sliown by the craftsmaiu his sureness of touch, his coinmand 
of his mstrujiioii and of the material he is working, and the 
quickness with which he decides whether notches ate 
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roam red or wherher, if present, they should be knocked 
oft h is astounding to sec what appe^ to be very heavy 
pressure being coniidcncly applied to a narrow edee of a 
small piece of quarezire—perhaps an inch and a third in 
width and onc-rhird of an inch thick in the middle— 
without fear of smashing the scone. The crafr^iinan Is aware 
diat a bad stroke will min hours* of work, but he knows 
where and how hard to hie or press. 

Professor S. D, Porteus,^ in dlsctissijig rhis craftsmaii.diip, 
wrote; ‘ Here w^e were viewing chc first stumbling steps of 
■ptimitivc iiian along the roa^ that kd idtiniately to [he 
liighesr developmen t of the sculptor s art/1 agree, provided 
the word ‘stumbling'' be oinitrccL Neither in 1946, nor in 
1928, when I first watched pressure flaking iti the Kim¬ 
berlies, did I see any stimibling. On [he concrary, i saw 
sureness and confinuons awareness, of the goal—the forma¬ 
tion by pcrcussiott and pressure of a useful and beaudfid 
object. 

* 'The Maiiufacrbirc of a Rim Arrow-Head by Qtuitdtc Ham- 

nier-Stonc,' OffdShwaJ oti cd. T. K, Permiman and 

B. Blackwood, Piirt RIvlts MusctiriJ, CMoid. 19++, pp- 14-iiS. 

^ TTir jhisiT^tan AiNftigiitaft and ed„ pp- 

^ Glajs h used, wlicti bonJet are obuinable troni the wlute man. 

^ J. R. B. Love* Stme Bu^hiim ef Tinky, London, 19^6* 
pbie faeing p. 71^, shows a rtone hammer, a wooden tool, arid two 
v'arktics of hone prewure luok, the fiiKT poiiiis being used ibr rhe 
final scnatioiui. The pbic faemg p. 7a, show^ the mfemtui*! grip of 
the w'tjoden stiirk. 

^ Mr. Beit 2nd Mm WiUingron^ however. Inform me thai the 
ipiiar alone frequciuly fiactufri when nearing complcrioTi, and Im 
to be dueled. The erartaman shows no smpatkn« at thb, hue jiisc 
looks for anDther likely-looking core. 

* Refcnriiig le 1 region actou the Kimberley border ui Wenem 


Auatnilia whetc flinE is used, niy friend W. Hafiicy tcKa oie tJaar 
for the removal of the very small dakea and for making the fiiiaj 
scrraEcd edge, the clenched little finger u used at a fiilcrum for the 
sharp hard tool, which is pressed with an inward and upw^ard 
inovemair: that is, the paLm tums up and id wards the cr^ftsmap^s 
body. The flake fails down on the bark. Using tise knuckle in ibis 
way prevertH the premure being too heavy or uneven. Tlic action 
may almosi be cks^bed as fheking. 

A specimen T obtamed at Wave Hilt in thU Tegion in 1947, made 
of opaque white chalcedony h is charajcterized by very fine s^^Hons, 
^ Wlien the more easily flaked glass is used^ the rough settaced 
edge raused by the pressure fiakuig is also rubbed on the sione 
untli it powders away. Towards the end of the manulanurc, this 
nibbing must be very gently done, lesi the glass projectionsr instead 
of powdering aW'ay, snap and crack the glass. Bur rtihhcd and 
IcveJied it mtisi be, so long as flaking is required, for the instmnient; 
howwer sliarpp must be applied to a platfontif not to a iha^ edge^ 
which pressure would blunt and scirate instead of flaking. 

T, Idiicss in a popular travd bonk, Oi-iiT l/ur Sydney, 19 ^ 7 , 

pp^ 59-d^, gives a iiscfiil descripEion of the imkiog of a spear poirtt 
out of gla^ and also {pp. 172-j.) a briefer and less saiisfi^ory 
descripdoii of the making of one out ofsrone. The bner took a long 
dnie. 

H. Basedow, Thf Amtidlian pp. 367 - 70 f gives a good 

description of the proems, but docs not etnpha^c surtlcirritly the 
kriportanee of the raspkug of the edges on rhe grmdsione^ pp. 368^ 
370. As he law it at Port George IV, a short rod of boiK pouued at 
□IK end was used instead of the ^k for the first flaking. 

■ The admirable preddoa and detail of thh account encourage 
the hofie that Professor Mkin and kts colliLboratOTs may be among 
the first ttchiiulogkcs to supplenieni descriptions of primitive 
technical proocsKS with accurate information ss ro the time taken 
for diflcicnt opemdoni, both absolutely and in rclatiou to nf^dier 
techniaues and puisuics of the smie {and other] people^ and for 
e^camplct the effect upon the time taken of the use of different 
maErriih. 'fhesc imiiers have been the subject of discussion^ notably 
by Mr. Adrian Digby^ in Section H of the British AiscKution^ 
meeting at Brighron in September.^ED. 

• iTie P/ydw/fjpy fl/ a Pnmltitx Peapk P- l**- 
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Bcrtmni Johannes Otto Sdhriekt: 1890-1945 

Since the death of Dr. ikrtniin Schrieke in London,* 
where he was 2 Netherlands delegate to die flrsc United 
Nations Conference on the morrow of die allied victory, 
rapid and balfling Indonesian dcvclppinems sudi as he was 
enainenfly fined to interpret have only emphasized the loss sus¬ 
tained by Hofland in thijs seholar-sCatesnaaiL Pfofesstjr L Clay has 
well deiribed the statesman in a tribuEe to SchHcte^j public 
service,® while Dr. Kunsr devoted his peneoraung smdy radier 
to the nun of science, writing in CutiumfinJte? a finely illustrated 
jaumal founded by Schrieke himsclfi As edmognpher, orientalist, 
colonial administrator, and cipcdally as one tireless io applying 
academic knowledge ro the aaily conduce of aflairs, Senrieke % 
achievements will, however* be lone remembered outside the 
boundaries of his own counlry* and oesmT record in the annals 
of die Royal Anthropological [nsrimre. He was fiirtficnnore a 
staunch, if discrimiiutiiig, friend of Britain, versed as always in 
the historical origins of policy* never ntided by the short-term 
view'. 

Bom at Zandvoorc,* on the seaside near Haarlem, the son of 
a clergyman, Schrieke attended schools ac Enschede and Kampen, 
a Zuiderzee harbour^ also tutoring otbm freun Eime to time. In 
his study of Oriental languages at Leyden (rsp09)d3c was put on bis 
tnetde by his first imtrview with Profe^r Snouck Hurgionjc, 
the famous pilgrim to Mecca, who asked whether Schrieke bad 


read a certain book on Buddhism, in Dankh. Schrieke did not 
know Danish and replied In the negative, but was curtly informed 
that, until he had done it was fiitik tor them to contint^ the 
discussion. He read it in six weeks. This was an amioiiphere in 
wlnda Schrieke cottld thrive* in common with lomc dbtinguished 
ccmiemporaries ■ and be there Liid a firm foundation for his 
colonial Tvork, taking a doctorate in 1916, mm /uudf. He pro¬ 
ceeded ar once to govetnment service in Java. 

The yoimg ‘Scientific Coltabtirator^ in tbe Department of 
Native Affeir? (1917-1920) came at once into personal contact 
wdth an outstanding Governor-General, Count van Limburg 
Stirun[4* w'bo broke with tradition in his ^dctnocratlc"^ habit of 
calling on subordinates, however jimicir^ to present and amplify 
their Own teporti. B y 1923 Schrieke had moved iitmi the pest of 
Adviser on Native and Arab Affairs to one still more congenul, 
booming Diicctor of the Museum of the Batavian Society of Arta 
and Setenra; and there followed a five-year academic interlude 
as Professor of Ethnology and Sociology in the faculty of Law 
(Batavia), Diiring this period hr brmdened his knowledge of 
Asiatic mltam and of Jiuddhisn in Japan, ivhkh he visited as a 
representative of the Netherlands East Indies at the Third Pan- 
Pacific Science Congms in Tokyo. When the Fourth Congress 
met in Java in 1919, he organized a * li ving cthnologiial demon¬ 
stration,^ by thiny-two folk groups, of the dances, murii:, arts and 
crafb of the Archipelago. 
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kk 1929 Sdiriett was appomced E^irector of the DcpamDcnt of 
Education and Religions Worship in rhe Ncdierlands Indies 
Govemnioit. Responsibiliry' for die cuIturaJ evolution of some 
60 million people conscittuw the most ngnilkaiirp yet by fix the 
most diikoltp phase of hb career. The world ecoitomic emts 
forced all govemm-mts to adopt a policy of recrenchinent at that 
time, lasted of being &ee to branch out in new and promising 
directions, SchHeke was obliged to cut the departmental budget 
drastically, in accordanjce with the coloiual cabinefs demands. 
He look pains to cniiire that the fotmdatioiu were untouched, so 
that a basis for later expansion remained; but his measures were 
bitterly resented and cridcizrd in many quarters, European and 
native, where a Jong struggle for wiito oppomitiitics had been 
waged. In his brilliant suimnary' of the chaiactnistics of ‘Nadve 



Fic. T. JORTRAIT OF B. J. O. SCtiRlEEE At ST. AyOHELSCESTEL 
Jattmryf 1944: fic^tn rh^ ptsiinlmg Ay Kntd i-dn 

Society in the Transfonnation Period' (19^9) Schiieke had indeed 
pointed OUT that edueanon, especially secondary and higher 
education of a Western type, is dented by non-Europeans not only 
for economic but also for prestige reasons; this U£t rendered a 
teniporary Set-back the more nnwdcome at a dme of pohdcal 
forment. One of die budgets which he presented to the ?arlian« 
mcntaiy' Assembly [Volksraad) was rejected by a majority vote 
and had 10 be validated by the ovcrriduig powers of the States 
General in Holland^ Opposition and tnisrepriescntatioDp which 
sometimes toot petty and malicious fonns, left their mark, 
although Schricke was inw-ardly fottibed by bis belief thac 
the emergency had enabled him to cut aw'^ay some unsound 
growth. The problem of a native * whiti>collar class' dispropor- 
donate to the opportimicies for employmoit, cipedally at the 
living standards it had leamtd to require^ was alr^y umetdmg 


bidonesia; and while Schrieke was by tonvictioii and tempera¬ 
ment ‘prtMiarivc* in oudook^ counting Javanese among hit 
dosesr ^ciids^ be felt that the maialse of the unemployed nomadic 
intdligentsta of other par^ of Asia warned against an unrcscricTcd 
chase for univerMty degrees. Schrieke ncverchtless looked forward 
ID a near future in which the sensirive and culnitcd Indonesians 
would be managing their own administraidvc afTairs. Whsi he 
asked the writer to entertain at Cambridge* in 1939, Raden Mr, 
SoewandJ [whose name has appea^ in post-war Indonesian 
cabinets)* Schrieke mentioned his persond hope diat Raden 
Seewandt would one day fill his own former pose* ar the bead of 
the Department of Education in Baravia. 

In 1933 the Board of Trustees of die Julius Ro^nwald Fund 
invited Schrieke to visit America 'in order to make a study of 
N^ro life and education, especially in the Southern states,^ 
on the basis of his cspencnce of educational problcnu and race 
rclatious in the Orient. Although he had never visited the United 
States nor met an American Negro* 'the Board regarded these 
handicaps as an advaolnge* as a guarantee of lUibia^ opiniem', 
{Aiim Amerkans, p, vii). The invitation provided a w^elcome 
opportunity to take a yearns leave (ip34’'33j» long deferred from a 
Sense of the urgmey of local problcrns. One of (he economics 
which Schrieke had pur into cUm had been to retire civil servants 
in his deputment ar the age of forty-five ; he did not, thcrefoo;* 
wish to remaiu in the East Indian govenminnc service himself 
beyond that age. When the Dirccrorship of rhe Finance Depart¬ 
ment was offoed to him in 1935, he accordingly refused and 
elected to return to Holland. 

AlUn Afnmvatii (i9Jd) is the tmly book which Schrieke com¬ 
pleted, apart from his thesis on Boiung (a fUtcendi-cenmiy 
Javuiese Moskm), although he wrote many substantial articles 
and reports and bas left sulEdcnt marerial for several posthumous 
publications.^ This study of race reUtiom in die New World is 
in any case outstandittgp and through the broad treatmenr of its 
theme attains a permanent value not easily 'dated' by subsequetit 
rcscaxch. Perhaps because the same is kid hr fiotii his homaand, 
and also from the empire where his views w'ere shaped In action 
and undjer a burden of responribihry, a proud and reserved nature 
found it possible to express here, mote freely than dsrwhcfe> 
certain bask convicriom about sodet)'* Scorn of human iuconsis- 
tcncy^ indignation at human injustice are revealed with the force 
less of abstract logic than of passion* which indeed under a 
detached, sometimes forbidding exterior informed his activitis 
in tfvcfY field. Equally r^pical is* however, ihc recall to sober 
eccmomk realities with which rht book cotidudcs. 

Schrieke's approach has the merit of placing ' the Negro Prob¬ 
lem^ In perspective from the outset. Two chapters on the use of 
Chinese and Japanese kbour in the Far West arc follow^ed by 
'Mexicans and Indiani' and 'Ammca and the Alien^ before 'the 
South and the NegroVare broached at all. As late a* T871 American 
Indian men, women and children in California were still being 
systematkally extmrumced [p. 7), and Chinese arrracted by the 
gold rush caused rioting (p. fij. But a labour vacuum soon 
mcnaoed this stage of intensive pioneer development and by l«6y 
Bo per cent of the hands in Californian woollen milh were 
Chinese^ Chinese took' the place of the absent 'white' w^otnen in 
kierhetut, laundries, hotels and restauotin, and were uidlspeimMe 
in the construction of the three main railroads (0, 9)* The Chinese 
were then reckoned ^ among our niosE ordeuy and mduitrious 
dozens*' '(ludfr),'Vber/ 'tranlable*' ; 

they showed "an all-round abiliry" and ah 'adaptability' bt^onil 
ptaise. 

tn dae dries, however* 'as years passed* ai the immigrarion of 
whi^ conttnued and minEng became less profitable* the manifold 
activities of the Cbuacsc biougbi them into eompedODD with 
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whiw bbour in m i}ii:n^mgly kr]^e ntinibft of occupadons (p. 
10)* * * . Duiitig due cIccdDos of 1B67, 3J in many mbscquont 
campaigns, the bineTiie $5 of.colour prejudke was evoked to win 
the nesdes workingmen* The CLunne were now *4 dlidrect 
people/ ^imwimilablc,^ 'kccpii^ to their own cmconu and laws/ 
They 'did not settle in America'; they "dfiiKl hack gold to their 
homes*; their mere presence *lowefcd the plane of Li ving/ They 
were 'cLinnIsh,' ^cangetons.* because of their secret sodedes, 
'criminal/ *sccredve in their actions^' ^debued and setvilep* 

* deceitful and vidons,' * inferior from a mental ami monl pdint 
of view* inijneasurably lower than the IndhnSt for uLaanctr’ 

Cp. ii}* 

The deserved popularit)^ of the Chiocse cause in the Amencao 
press during the rceeni period of Japanese j^gtession lends 

E iancy to these qtiotactons; bnt they art mote important ai at 
one diie to tlW soludon of inter-group problems in many 
parts of the wortdp and among them confrLcts between 'black* 
and 'white/ There are few better exposidoni of the subordinate 
role ohyed by racial contrasts, even extreme, wheu cconomk and 
sociaj condirtotxs are favourable. From this insighi springs 
Schriekc*s appeal to 'a New Southp' both 'white' and ^black** to 
counter coonomic dependency and pciiodJc dedine, at the mercy 
of world price movementSp by Diiiidiug up a sounder rural 
economyp attainable only through their coH>prratioa, 'Intdligcat 
planning and assiduous applicadoo of all available energy are 
needed. Will this be feasible? At presentp Ncgro-whiie teladon.- 
ships are in a state of pecrificaiioTL Will it be possible to break the 
sp^ of the plantation legend?" (p* 

Soon after Schrieke rerumed to Holland he was called to the 
'Extraordinary* ^ Professorship of Colonial Tthnolcgy at the 
University of Amsterdarm and in 193 S be also rook chaise of the 
lajge Hth^Iogica] Department of the Colonial histitutc ^ow the 
Royal [mdtute for the Indiet), which involved organiziDg 
rc$»uch» editings ^propaganda,* and supervising collections of 
great raiowm As with all museum work, Ji meiflnniiufi Tiquhis^ 
cfrrwmjyirtf: rich exhibits, taitefully arranged, sdr the casual 
visitor and delight the student. Spedmeos and actrvitiei are 
recorded in departmentai reports* in Culimrel htdit (bravely 
maintained throuchout the waf®)i and in an excellent account of 
the Institute read before our owti Institute by Johanna L, G. 
Fdhocn Kraalp who bas betn on the slaiT of the Ethnological 
Department for twent)" yean (Man^ 1947p 41). 

The Nciherlaniis Government again eulisTed Schrieke"i services 
in Anrious ways: as a delegate to me Nbe-Powee Confirraicc in 
Brxisscb (1937); as Minister of Educadon, Arcs and Sdcnoei in 
Colijn*s fifth aibiact of August* 1939 (in which the Prime 
Minister assembled "speciilkts' without dose party tici); and 
finally for the first vitaJ poil-war contacts at the United Nadems 
Conference in London. 

Less geneially known are Schrieke's efforti to help towards a 
practical solution of the Jewish probtemp made urgent by the 
overt pcrsecudoQs in Gemuay during the aurunm of 1938. A 
Jewish idealist, Henri van Lceuwen* had persuaded a wealthy 
Dutch Jew, the kte Daniel WolL to promise a very large turn in 
support of colonization schemes outside Palcsdncp on the assump- 
don that Palestine could never reedve all who required asylum. 

A public appeal kunclicd in Holland aroused notable response^ 
and before WoITs financial losses in the autumn of 1939 brought 
the enterprise to an end, be had conuibuted an approximately 
equal amount towards finanemg the Intematic^m Refugee 
Colonizadofi Sodecy and ita Invesdgationi into possibOifies in 
Surinam ^ (Dutch Guiana)* New Caledonia, AustTalu and 
Alaska. Schricke's keen intemt did much ro secure high standards 
of research The Surinam study was carried out by an authority 
on tropical hygictuc. Professor Swclicngrebclp assisted by an 
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agriculture] expertp the kte Dr* Vtrtk, and by S. ENk, who was 
experienced in tncthods of cotonizatioh; the results, rcccndy 
published in fiillp*^ are relevant to any atrempe by white colonists 
to airvivc, unaided by native labour* in the fropio. Schrieke was 
the sole Gentile among the Directors of the Society* and his 
collaboration was deeply appreoated by his Jewish compatriots. 
Hctirl Von Lceuwai, after his release from Bclsen* wrote a moving 
tribute to his ktc fticmL who did ^nmeh to save me when [ came 
out of prison V; 'through his aid and thaidcs to God I was not sent 
to Auswlt^ but to Bdsen, a horrible camp but sfiU in comparison 
with the Other eamj>s with a possiblhiy to survive/ Schrieke had 
alwap been enthusiasdc about the colonizattofi work, ^gave so 
much of his rime and of his goodwill and always in such a nke 
happy spirit.* He was 'also among the few mm in the world who 
like the Jew^ hccaase they arejews^' and nor in spice of the fact that 
they are Jews (z8 Ocr* 19+5). 

Schricke's c^Mfraphic and hbtorkd pubUcarions have won 
respect, but can only be adequately evaluated by specialists in'the 
Souih-Easr Adadc field, and whm all his unpubHdied work is 
available. His cootiibudons to general ethnological theory were 
deliberately limited. In a paper on "The Evolution of Culture in 
die Pacific' (1926) be rak« a determined stand against two main 
types of fiLf-dung theoretical reconstructions which had been 
applied to his own mi of intmsive srudvr In the * Kultur-Jiis^ 
tofische' school, he finds Gmebner prescnritig 'oot a working 
bypodiesis, bur a dieory* exalted to a dogma.' When criteria 
applicable to definio; regions, in which iustDricai conrecf is beyond 
doubt* were also applied within ^world-embracing theoretical 
rufeffdf and one asked for the bases of proof, such a modest 
expression of doubt had been styled "nonsense* (p. M 33 )^ When 
Father Schmidt resolves dilficuJdcs of inrerpretarion by referring 
to "mixed tegioiis,' Schrieke asks whether mere woiila really 'be 
other than mixed regions in any part of the world?* [p. 2433). 

Schrieke casd^tei equally the 'Manchester Schoc^*' as repro- 
sreitcd by Elliot Smith and Perry* and considers that Rivers*! 
hypotheses of cultural borrowing also go much coo far when it is 
stated 'that the induenee of an imported eultuie depends on the 
impression which it products on cuJniral inferiors, chiefly 
through the possession of culturai goods, and that consequendy 
this induence w ould be propordoim to the degree of superiority 
of the irmnigrant cuimre/ Soirieke commend that the education 
of primitive races would, in that case, be ‘a simple task ... for 
colonial powers! Experience proves the contra^v^ if Rivers were 
^Kt* one would not need "to spend so much labour and energy 
in dying to anal^'se the workings of the Hindu mfiuences in Java’ 
(p. 2440). Schrieke concludes with his own b^ief in the need of 
's€X 3 <^nphics of wdl defined regions, not in the first place 
descripROtw of peoples w^hkh are suggestive of a static condirion^ 
but treatises wl^ present sodety in id dynamic growth; which 
show the rdarions in w'hich imriruriotis are rooted* the causes 
underlying changes! hiiroric currend which have left their 
inarfc.... To mcceeding generations may then be left the fraitiing 
of iwccpmg conclustotis and aU-cmbracing theories"' {p, 1441).^ 

This rraphasis on the importance of studynig extant sodctLcs in 
flux recalls the impetus given by Malinowski to such work in 
Afiha, and indeed the two found much in common when they 
were placed ride by ride at 'high labie* on the last evening of the 
Intenuniona] Congresi of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sdenco, held at Copenhagen m the tension of August, 1938. 
Thera was scope for many of Sduiekc*s interests in coDunitrecs 
then set up, and Sir John Myre* has written to Miss Fdhocn Kraal 
(34 Sept,, 1943) that there was tw> one whose jud|prnmr and 
knowledge he vdued more during the Congress. Ar the time of 
Sdirieke's death they were again in dose touch, amnging the 
explorator)- meeting wdikh took shape at Oxford in April, 1946. 
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To who had tbc privilege of visiting pr+ and Mrs, 

Scbrickc in thirir bc2iiDfu!| home a( Wassciuir^ near The Ha.gu!c„ 
ii WAS cTritlciiE thii jw Active 2nd sunco^ltd public and Acidemic 
life had iio! cjtluusfcd the po^bilirics ciwt lay withli) the vcnacilc 
schobr: he was ever responding, with youthful vigour, to new 
sdinuli. Vet an enignufic melancholy lay deep within him, some- 
times emerging ai trctichini ladrr of others, sometimes as a lnaso=^ 
clmric scJf-^dioiIc; this be biiruelf traced kp the anxieties and 
burdens which his mother had faced when her children w’erc 
young, a memory which also led Mm never to wish for children 
of hU own. The dcvclopmenr, against this hackgroinid, of a 
cctucructive personality and its triumph over such varied problems 
of adjusnuenr must have owed mujm ro the handsome Avoiiian^ 
of h^h inDeltigcncc and principle, who bccainc his wife. Mrs. 
Pauline Schrieke (/;iw Loe^ w-ent with her husband to the Indies 
at the begimung of hii service, accompanied him on many' 
jouiBcs'Sg and MOod at his side in tvery crisis of peace and w*ati 
Of, Sdiricke delighted in telling of her cool presence of mind chi 
ID May, l 94 ^r as they drove home across Southern Holland in the 
coofusion of the first day of the Gennan invasiont and of her 
^luric Comments to the German ^licc who came to take him to 
^ the distinguished hostages' eamp at St. MkMelsgeatel, during the 
half-hour he was granted to pack his bag, * You wilJ lose the war 
anyway^ had been her final svonl to these omniporenr biillieSw 

Schrirkc bore with dignity and fortitude the ten months' 
confincmenr tn camp, conesponditig almtwt daily with Miss 
Felhoen Kraal and other coUeagxiei about Znsdnjte afiairs; bis 
challenging, half-sardonic but withal profoundly humane spirit 
was there caught undimmed by a feUow prisoner, the painiei 
Karel vjn Veen {sec fig. i). With the same dignicy' he bore the 
much greater trial of km wing that his brother had accepted office 
wdth die govemmctif aet up in Holland during foe German 
occupation.i^ 

Jaap Kimst, known for Ms studies of hudoneuan music and a 
member of the Institute's staifi has described the unusual degree of 
devorioti which Scbrickc so often aroused in junior colleagues 
through his zeal in placing oDpottuturics before them and in 
dtabiishing the coiidinDiis in which they could give of cheir best. 
Many private acts of kindness, like his pare in orgaitbfiug 
academic trastance in Holland, will tmly gradually, if ever, 
become known. 

Of his nunicroiis friendi abroad, Schneke perhaps chenshcd 
most Sir Richard and Lady Wuisicdt, w^ho wTrre long in Singa¬ 
pore, knew java, and shared his inrercsts. The last days in London, 
where hr found them onoe morep were precious. After a week he 
wrote to a coUeacue that ‘evcry'ibbg hem ii so finnliiar that I 
fed the war petiod has shrunk,* and on a short visir to his Institute 
he reverted to Engkmd’s blessed coniinuity'i *You don't know 
what it is like being in a free country agaiui one that has always 
been free.' 

This m emoir may dosc with anodier quotation 60m Sir John 
Myr« (27 Sept., 1945): 'What a big man Schrickc w'asl and so 
modest and quiet, tike all the best Ehitchmtui.’ 

E. J. UNDGRTN 


Mvcj 

* On I a Sepienibcr, 1943, 

■ Mmffh rn VoL XX[ ( 194 ^), pp, i-j. 

■ VpJ. VII [I 94 S 5 * pp. J-6. Sev also the *kt Memotuiu^ b 

No. 17 (Oct., p. by Dr. C. Nooreboom^ and the 
nuckc b Fry Sept. 13, 1945, p, 247. M, wan BlamkensCein 

is preparing 4 longer biographical account for the yearbook of the 
Maatschappij dcr Ncderfiiidiche Letterkunde ax Leyden. 

* C3n i3 ^Ecmber^ iSoo. 

* Mr, { = Mcesterj Johaimcs Paul graaf van Limburg Srirum, 
GoVemor-GeneoJ 191^1020. 


■ On ctiicrgbg fiom intmunent as a hostage^ in the autuiim of 
- 1944, Schrieke resumed work on liii comprehensive sxudy of the 

Hbdihjavanesc Idugship and of the ccDuomk ccndltiotu during die 
thousand years in w^hicn that iiuiitutiou prevailed. The complcdon 
pf t'cvjT eri rijk iu Otxdrjava^ ai the author entJdcd it, lias been 
undciukcu by P. van Mihan, in eoniultarion with various 
schoLafS- A symposium cudded Owrf Ki^mfikrfjk iri idwerilrff: Wrsi 
Iitdw: [Our Kingdom in America! The West Tndks}, edited by 
Schrieke and Batmiess M. J. HcctUiCja, with the assutanee of 
Dr. A. A. L. Rutgcn, lias Imh publi^icd by W. van Hoeve at The 
Piaguc (1047): and another syuipouuns edited by Schrickc, Ri:p0ri 
of ihe Soffpri^f U'piffc in tht Sethtfhtds wi hchalf ^ the Dw/b 
Ovtrs^iU Tmi/uflrr dwins; tht Period befuvm approximnidy 1918 and 
1U4 Jf has just app«red in English under the auspices of theWerkge- 
mccnjchap van Wetciuchappelijkc Organisaties iit Nederbnd 
(Amsterdam? N- V. Noord-Holliiidjchc Uitg. 1948). 

~ Buiimj^eu^n, a part^ic appointment. 

• The restricted war-^ime issues wete quickly sold out, but wine 
copies wlucli Schrieke had set aside for hiinsdf wot presented to 
the Library of die Royal AnihropologiraJ Irtsdruie on his arrival 
LQ London in August, 1945 \ and the set has siuee been complemd. 

* Over 2^,000 fl. were spent 011 rcscairch in Surbani akmc. 

” See N. H, SwrllaigTcbcl (in coUaboretkin wttli E. %'aii der 
Kuyp), 'Health of White Settlers in Surinam^* Medfdfdin^ vm hrt 
Kohmaol htjtimwi. No, 54, 194 ^ 3 ; And J, Vbk, * Over dc mogelijk- 
heid Van koloiiisatic Van blanken b Suriname/ Tijdsehrifl rufia hei 
KonmkUJk f^edefSandsth Anfdrijkskssiidi^ Geiiooueh^f VoL LVHI 
(1941), pp. 675-91. ITie Surinam project k now bebg fosiered by 
die Freelaud League (New York) Ju which H . van Leeuw'cii is active. 

** Acimi a report of proposals For laboratory experiments to 
eluddate conditions of iZD-opcratkm between social groups. Dr, 
Schrickc w-iotc: 'Is it not a better method to try to analyse what 
happens or wliat has happened, than to try to dnd out wliat people 
thiii about an incompletely described situaritm b whidi they do 
iHit play an active or passi ve part, while they axe nOC r^cposcd to the 
bEuenec of cumcnia of opbioii formed mthlo or by the group ?' 
(May, I9J9). 

Thu pabful topic must be mentioned because J.j. and B. J. O. 
Schrickc were sunuliaiKouily heads of dcpirtmcnts in the Indies, 
and thus easily confused by those who did not know bem per¬ 
sonalty. In Consequence a misapprehension cotiteming L^rolessor B. 
Sdirieke^s own attitude ptevadod among some allied anthropo- 
logisis duruig die war. 


1911 'Die HimmcbTcue Muhajuiiicds/ Der hijm, VoL VL 
pp. 1-50, 

1916 Hci BiFck i'dri BtvjHUfjif [The Book of Bonang], Ph.D. thesis 
for the University' of liydcn, UtocdiE: P. den Boer, pp. U 9 - 
1919 Trtj over bet Pcidikii-msbEiinF [A Note On the Pcrdikan 
lobtntionh Tijdtchrifi uetif hidiieke Ttiat-, Lmd- rn Voikm^ 
kwtde (publish^ by the Koninkhjk Batavbaseh Gouootschap 
van Kutt^cti cn ’WcEcnschappcn, Bacavia)^ YoL LVni, pp, 

‘javanen als ace- eu handcbvolk' fTheJavanese as a Sea-gobg 
and Tradbg People], Tijdi. Btif. Gfu-, VoL LVIIL pp. 414 
1910 pt 'Siiiiring' of ^Djiboet' op Bangkabn: Naar mededee- 
liiigen van Radcn Notojoedo [The or CJniiwf on 

Bangkabn: Accotding to Information Received fiom Radcn 
Notojoedoh AdfwMi (Ptoccedingl) Bitr<tf-j(Ttrrril Girrri 70 f;rdiap 
rati Kun^fru eti iVtteimhappeft, VoL LVltt, pp. 61—75. 

iinjd ciuler de Arabtcrcn in pers ai hemtuur^ [The 
Arab War in the Press and in Li^ratuFe|, B4f, CeiJ., 

Vol. LVIil, pp. 189-^0. 

i92t "Bijdrage tot dc bibliograhe van dc huidige godidkmtigc 
bcwcging ccT Sumatra's Wcstkuit' (A Contribution towards a 

* B(xsrd Pfi 41 bihUograph f p/epofed by Sefuieke and 

Afb Af_ 11'. jRfjwr^, LiiffiafiiM ofihe l^hnaKi^ai! Drparlmml of the 
Raydl Injhhitc fof the Indtet {Konitiklijke Vetveiu^in^ Imfiuh 
Imiiiiiui) a fiw yem before his death; rompkied by Ahif Rjryrrs, 
Miis Felhoen KfOdl and Dr. 
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Biblic^f^raphy of the Conternpor^ry Udigioiu Movement on 
the We^ CoQ-jt of Surnatml, Tijds. Bui. Gcn.^ VaL LtX (1919- 
I 9 ii),pp. 24 £Hil. 

*\m over het p^ttiwljntappm in dc Tengger (in wiiiaiwet- 
kiiig met Mis Tjakrasoepoctm) ’ [Note on the Tapping of 
Palm-Wiiic in the Tengger (in toTlaborazion with Mm 
T jaknisocpoctTa)]^ Djawt^^ Vol. J/pp. 

'Mcdcdnling bctrc^cndc den stichtingidatum van Poinujuk^ 
[ComniuniratitHi or tbc Dm of the Rnindation of Pontiiiuk]. 

Bdt. VoL OX, pp. 323-9, 

^ (Jit dc geschjL'detin van het .idatgrondcnrecht : ];>c iheodc 
van het zoogcmanide ^^vorKelijik eigendoniitedic"* [An 
Aspect of the History of-idaf Land Law: Hie Theory of the so- 
called ' Royal Proprictarj’ Rights'], Ttjit. IJof. Grr/,, VoL LLX 

|pJ 3 *Alletld over dc besnijdeilit in den lodiidien ArchipcP 
(Vifiouj Data on CiraimdsiDJi in the tndiaii Ardiipehgo|^ 
7 yWj. Cm., Vol. LX [ipai], pp. 373-57**: Vol. LXl (i^u). 
pp. 1-94. 

‘ fcEs over de antwiidcclingsmogelijkhcid vao eca SrnnatTaan- 
ache natie^ [Nmc On the Possibility of the Dc velopnienir of a 
Sumatran Nadonj^ {pilbhalied by the Young 

SuniaEJ-a League, Wclrevrcdcn), 1917-1922 (Mem. VoL), p. j. 

1913 Oiwjidtf I'lni de Gestir iirr Catir^l Sarik^ti Isfmfi in hef 

Jm 1921 (Review of the Activities of the Central Saiikat 
blam during WelleVreden: Government PrciJ- 

1914 'iiranu CR LawOc^ [Biania and LawoeJ, DjiwS, VoL JV+ 
PP- 48 f- 

^De crisis, van hec challfLaf {The Caliphate Crists], De 
Indtsihe Pvst, iK, 21 and 29 Mirch, 

^Lidisrh univcrsitair onderwyj in den bezuinigingstijd' 
(Netherlands Indian Univertity Ldutabon in the Period of 
RetTCnchinentlH Ksilmkk Siiidien, VoL Vll!, pc. L, pp, 33-73- 

"Nasdinff op: Dr. F. D, K. Bench, Hei Lhigga-HeiligdotEi 
van Dtnaja' [f'-^stscript to Dr. F, D, K, BoschY *"nic Liiiggi 
Siticruar>' of Dinaja'], Tijds. Ba(. Gof-, VoL LX IV, pp_ 

‘Of^aiUsatic van bet Redirskundig Hooget Ortderwijs^ te 
verbindeii met de opieidiiig van imbtcnaien van den besmtirs- 
diensc eit de admiiii^ratjevc diciisr £11 Indie ^ [The Orgaiikadoii 
of a Law School to be Linked with the Tnining of OBidali in 
die GovcnanieiJt and Administrative Services in NethcrUnds 
India], Prrhni, Rtp. TfurdCohniaiEdtHdtifm pp. 107-26- 

1925 hlani Op Snniatra* [l^aiii in Sumatra] | 

September (Snmatra NnnilH^), Also published in K^^!miae^ 
^ytakbtaJ. No- 3J Dec. 

*Dc ice in cihnogfafic en vobukiiudc^ [Hie Sea in Ethno¬ 
graphy and FoUclorc]. Chapter in Hef /WiVd^r det 
WckcvTcden t Volkdectuur, pp. 2W3-6. 

TroIcEomcna lot eenc sodologi^c studic over de vdlLcn 
van Sumatta* [PtolcKomcria to a Sodological Study of the 
Peoples of Sumatra], lljds. Bai. Cffl., Vol. LXV, pp. 90-207- 

1926 *The Evolution of Ciilcure m tlm Padilc in Relation to the 
Tljeoriei of the "Kultur-Historischc" and the “Mandicstcr^^ 
Schools of Sodal Anthopology,' Pffimvdmgs of thr Third Pun- 
Paajii Srimcf Cengresj, ToJtjw, VoL II, pp, 2423-41- Also pub¬ 
lished in Tijdi. Biif. VoL LXVI, pp- J14-41- 

1927 ^Emigc opmerkiiigeii oi.icr antkcniiag in ct culiuuxonE:wik- 


kclJjig' (Some Reniarii on Borrowing in the Development of 
Cuiture), VoL VlL pp- 

*Het probiccm der BcscuursorgaJusniEk: ter Sumatra's West- 
Icujt' [The Problem of the Administrative Otganisstioii ofthc 
West Coast of Sumatja], Koftmmk Studien, Vol, XL pt. 

pp. 57-106. 

192S Oe ittkiidickt heefden {The Native Rulers |. Lecture delivered 
on the Fourth Anniversary of the EsLablishmcnt of the Faculty 
of Laite at Batavia, Weltcvreden: G. KolH 91 pp. 

JLdpjwri .^'infiiJtra'4 [Report on the West CoMt of 

SunutraL Rapport van dc Oammune vaa Ondcrzoclc, 
ingesccid bij her Gouvenieaicnisbcduit van 13 Febmiri, 1927, 
No. la, Wcllcvrcdeti: Government Ptess. 163 pp. 

1919 'Native SE>riet>^ in the Tmaiformacion Period.^ Chapter in 
Hif Uffe^i of llVjtfm Jia/iiirjrrr 4W1 Satitv Cu'disatiofis in the 
AMiy (edited by B J. O, Schticke), Wcite- 

vteden: G. Kd 1 B~, pp. 237-47. 

' Wajang w'oiig,“ l^Jii^, VoL IX^ pp. sf 

1930 'The Fenrndation of ihc Dririih Church at Hatavi.i/ [nier- 
Orv^EH, pp. 63-8. 

‘The kiEucticc of Raffles' Administration on Java,* fnier- 
Ofcan, pp, 115-20 (also Ttjd^ Bai. Cfw., Vol. LXX, pp. 63-^76?- 

1033 ‘CritiKbe besehouwiiig van Dr, Kraemcr'i art^cl: *Het 
Volksonderi^tls en dc Crisis' [A Critical Review of Dr. 
Ktaemer's afiicJe- 'Popular Educatioii and the Crtsii'], 
Kohrmlt SHidien^ Vo|. XVII, pp, 145-73. 

193^ Amtrkatisi A Study qf Rilaitmts, New York: 

Viking Press, 20fS pp. 

'''Kolnniale Volkenkundc'* en '^Votkenkunde van Nedet- 
landsch-lndie"* ['Colonial EthrKjlogy' and 'The Ethnology 
of NctlicrbisElslndja'I, Inaugural A^iress to eIic UniveraEy of 
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Soath African Prehistory in the War Years : Part H *. By 
A. H, CeA/ti'in* Af,, 4 „ F, R.S.S.Af., Senm Leeturer in 

I j T £l/irKJ%y mid Aiehir^bgy^ Vnimsiiy cj Cape Tmm 

Raised Beaeftei 

A recent paper by G, Moridnurts “ gives an oErdient idea of 
^ Fiof Part I see Man p 194BP11B: Past lit wi //filbw m the next ume. 
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the complex of raised beaches which occurs about our coastline. 
LJtde has bem done on this subject, save for an early geological 
paper by A. V. Krigc in 1927, ddmiiig a major ana a minor 
emergence, Mortclnions (a viriring Belgian geologist) describes 
a series of six dqn^dts near die Keurhoomjt River moEith, tbr 
effects of a do2cn episodes. Some may be local, biil in die main 
ate to be recognwd as applicable to rbe w bole coosdi&e- He 
ossmates his Lmplt^ciits wkh the tbllowing dqiosio: 


NoC ijz 


Octobw, 1^4* 




A+ Ptc^Jaelliiq tDoJs (doul^diil) fouad hcivily rolled ii^: 4 
tJ-SO-foot beach, prcsunubly rnoned foin the 400-lboc 
bcacii m eirliet—only two cxamploi. 

Bi. Chdlo-Acheul A in JwfM aiixcd with pebble* fiom the 
degtadatiDn of the 400~raot beach, showing an analogous 
state of wczT. Also found resorted in the iS-uo-foot beach, 
and ui bteridc plateau deposits. 

Bl. ChcU^Acheul B found in jtm in the t^-jo-foot beach 
deposits, ihgbtly worn. Few examples. 

Bj, ClicHoAehctil C and D- two phases dificrenuaied on 
grounds o± physical coiKhfcicm before tlieir latcriaatioii in 
the plateau and the CDries|»onding old dtanes. Phase C 
shows xoKiao wear; phase D shows tools slightly touched 
by xoUan polish. 

B4. Cfidlc*-Achctil Et hjgkty evolved* svggcsdiig even a low'cr 
Fauresuiith. fresh and unaffected by jfcrricrcte, lying on the 
15-ao-fDot beach and on the rur^ce of older fermatiansr 

C, Middle Scone Age, found nn the nurfaec of dimes^ miaied 
with older typeSr Another scries was found scarrered in 
the black sandy layer a^tut the Stdknbosch dunes. 

D. Later Stone Age: a wide range of midden tool*, on aij 
sinfaccs. 

The Ahb^ Brcuil ^'^ commenced a survey of raised beach 
tieposits which wiU presumably be continued wic^ the near 
fiiture. Hr concludes that of ihe various beaches recognuablc 
along coart, die lOd-focr beach most probably represents the 
beginning of the human period, while me idOKfoot level may 
rtpeesent a rcfinvely laic stage in the Chelle*-Acheiil series. 
For instance, at Cape Point, Middle ChcHes- Acheul tools of two 
dates occur in consraitivc cooKilidated dunes, ar a height of 
beeween 100 and joo fat above sea levcL At a site south of 
SkirkOnsCown, Chellcs-Acheul I and II itnplcmcnrs occur ar 
heights of z 3 o feet, w'hiie die superposed sands reveal jMiddle 
Qaelles-Achcul III. Other sites at a^egous heists occur at 
Westlake, ComtantU and Klrstenboscb. 

The resultant river graveh to the littoral region suggest limilar 
evidence, and deposits on the Berg, Breedr and Eeftte riven arc 
touched upon. At Lyncdoch, near die Eersie Rjver mouth, a 
comprehensive serio suggesu that CheUei^Achcul IH and IV 
(Middle) occur coniistcndy above the zzo-^oot contouCi together 
with types suggesting caHier phases, which BreuiJ regards as 
having been retrifumed from itiaterLal collected by Middle 
Chcltcs-Acheul man froco above the ^co-foot level. 

This paper is somewhat diBicijlt to comprehend completely. 
As the Abb^ is the first to realize, die work will have to be 
earned on slowly, carefully and on vety broad lines by a number 
of compcTcnr workers. This admittedly preliminary mrvey should 
evHitually supply the basis for some sort of intcr-conrinetital 
chronology. Workers in this field will have to take cousiderabic 
note of dbc warnings of Dr, Zeuner, expressed at the Nairobi 
C^grtH* when he a*ked that createf eaxc should be taken in 
grring the exact bright of raised-beach deposit*, and in dcfinuig 
which pordou of the beach was bring investigated. For instance, 
the storm portion lies well above the true beach level, but often 
cont^ larger boulders m its coinpodtion, which have a great 
survival ™wcr. This quesdon ariset in Brcuil^s diicusian of the 
at MossclBay, which we happen to know is ifae 
same dc^ic as the 20-ft»t beach, into which the War Memorial 
foundaooiis have been dug+ Breuil regards this as Lace Fatircsmith 
or early Mi^c Stoite Age, Tlic tools *0 far recovered fiom the 
storm portion have been consistetidy of Middle Stone Age 
faricL 

We may deal here wich a good typologicd paper by Ffam 
Malami^ in which he studies marcrial of Middle and Late Chellc^ 
Acbcul date from depcmts on his fiina. He deducci from the typo¬ 
logy' that each new phase is an addition to a* wdJ as 3 growth out * 
of what has gone before. Old types ate not necessarily discarded 


but new otKS added with which to perfbttn the new task* consc- 

E to the ever increasing complexity of human needs,* Tbb 
mental imitv^ of the whole Chdlcsr^Acheul devriopmenc in 
the Southern Mountain Region needs srrrssmg, in view of 3 
tendeiiCT to attribute partiaii^ finds to cultural phases. In fiict, 3 
very' considerable nurmber of examples are needed before any 
rcasoE^blc allocation can be made, and assessment of age or phase 
from isolated finds h often mideaduig, unless the most advanced 
perfat tool* happen to he involved. Cotididons on the Vaal 
River do not express a similar fiiiidamcntal unity there. 

River Grav^b 

In dcalmg with the Quaternar)' Period and the evaluation of 
climates (in Pact 1 } we discussed certam rivet gravels and deposit^ 
Here we shall coi^c outsd™ to rbe centre of the Union. 

The survey of die Vaal River bajm, published by Messrs. 
Sdhngc, Vuaer and Lowe in 1937, faEs outside otir uiimcdiate 
scope, hut the subsequent retiini of C, van Rict Lowe, with 
A. L du Toit and [he AbbuS Bmiil, has yielded additional informa- 
rion with which wc can deal briefly. At the time of the 1937 
publication it was thought that the Older GravcLi were ptc- 
human, and non-implemcnrifcrous. Since then 3 stiJl earlier series, 
the 0 !de^ GraveU, has been froUred, cormsting of 3 pciorly 
stratified deposit, full of pebbles and bouldm of diabase, and in 
places Hiongly caldfieii This seems 03 be local in origin. The 
Older series partly overlies these, and a break can be observed at 
several place*. The ear best, recogn^blc tools now known consist 
of a pebble culture, incbdcd within these Older Gravels, and 
therefore earlier than those previously rccoenizcd in the base of the 
red sand overlving the grsyeU. 

Bfcuil ^ dij^crentiates three levels in the Windsorton—BarkJy- 
West scries of Older ( Focato ) Gravels. The lowest lies between 
60 and go feet iIk^vi: river level, the second ai about 150 feet, and 
the third at 200 fat. On che surface or redistributed into these 
gravels are ChcUci-Acbeid or laDCT types, showing more wear on 
one face thiui on the other: these have been covered bv the Kila^ 
hari sands. In addition Breuil notes examples of motpliologically 
more cletncntaT^'^ artifacts belonging to certain of these Older 
Gravel*, They are mainly chipped pebbles, but a few fiakes aod 
pebble cores of simple type arc also found, even in the joo-foot 
deposits Dordi of BlocmboL This early maretkl become* mote 
abundant as the lowest of the series of Older GraveU U reached^ 
and crude bifaes begin to appear. 

Near Vctecniging parches of gmvel occur oa the loofoot 
temet, and worked quartzite tool* with a few pebble implements 
are to be found. The tctol* differ from thojc at WkidsotTOn and 
Barkly West, as present a flake industry, so that comparisen 
becomes diflkult. The implements tn all cases are prior to the full 
CkclIcs^AcheuI development 

Breuil goes on to nwest a comparison with inip]cmcn& found 
in the go-metre [300-foot) beach of Siena dn Sintra in Portugal, 
and with material fouDd in Kenp, Uganda and the souihem 
Congo. 

The Klip Rjver temaces of the Vaal series^ consist of 

quanzifk material* mixed with angular red sand, iuid precede du 
Toir's period of lectonk inoveraent. Material Som lure bcloftn 
tci Vaal SreUmbMch 1 pime. Tt wm at fint thought that tluj site 
reflected the beginning of the aggradation of the Yoimeci Giavdi, 
butthcAbWiinow eonvinied^t they bdtMig to the phase of 
aggradaxioii of die Older seriu, to which they belong bitegrally. 

Qiia^te is exduOTcly used, and initia] bve a broad, 
flat striking platfomu uattally at the Etdci ^Vhile tnaiiy handaxea 
are mai^ ntom pebbles, even tnorc are from wide-ang!ed 
A ccruiii development can be observed j while overlving the 
gravel may be seen f^unsnuth and Middle Stone Age tools in the 
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Same in Ido» uncly laym. Br-cuil deduce due an 

archaic: CHctlcs^Aebeijl (idcndcai with dut of die joo-fcKit bcadi 
ai Caiablanca) preceded major lecronic movetnenis tecognkjble 
al] down the continent. This suggeits that a long geological penod 
intcrraicd between this 5 o-foot gravel and the Younger Gravels 
elsewhere on die Vaal. 

Two papers by Mad^hitic * s give new mformadott Crom rhe 
Litde C^cdon River region. He deduces a em&tal movement 
diirinp Upper Pleistocene dmes, coincident with an Upper 
Levallois ciumre. The evidence li« m the indications of fauldng 
on the Komei Spruit. He regards these gravds as relamble to the 
Older Gravels of the Vaal, which arc there regarded as of Early 
Pleistocene date. The mfcrcncc is a somewhat bold one, and while 
the association of unplemenn with the Komet Spruit giavcis may 
be accepted as validl (here seems no reason to regard a fkilted 
deposit with an Upper Lcvdlois culture as bdng contem¬ 
poraneous with gravels cpntaining pre-Abbevillean tools. The 
second paper gives a graphic account of the geologiotl history' of 
die Upper Orange in the Aliwd North Districr. Uplift along an 
axis, resultant fautcing and the pemdutg back of the rivccn are all 
tentatively related to analogous earth movements in the Nati- 
yukian period of Kenya. 

Cave Depimts 

The excavation of eaves has continued in various para of the 
country\ and Clark*® followed up the earlier work of Macrae, 
Attilio Gatti and R. A. Dairr by rtxxcavafing a scries of caves at 
Mumbwa, He finds the following sequence: a period duruig 
which the bedrock decomposed ro form a black grirty earth, 
possibly includ^ evidences of huiuiUi occupation: an leolian 
red clay overlying this and sup^csting an arid period when the 
caves were not Lnhabired: the first of the series of dciinite 
occupied layen* tile Rbo^ian SdQbayK widi evidence of a 
seasonally wet and dry climate which yielded a red lower cave 
earth, and ccfncntcd parts of the depodc to form a 'hardened 
complex;* black upper cave earth with N. R. Wilton, in which 
moister conditions can be deduced; and finally a superficial Danni 
*lroti Age' dcTOsit. 

The careluf rc-cxcavadon of the Bambata cave by Neville 
Jones has produced interesting resulis. This cave was originally 
investigated by A. L. Armstroug for the Briiidi AssodaticD in 
1^21?. The ftirthcr excavation now shows that the original con¬ 
cept of a mote or leis separate Middle Stone Age and Later Stone 
Age, which held the field before Mf. Armstrong's publicafion in 
1931, was justified. Briefly^ Annstrong described alternating 
layers of ^Bambara Gulnire' (Middle Smne Age) and Nean- 
thropLc blades and techniques (Later Stone Age). Jones has now 
shoi^Ti that there is no evidence of such altemanon, but that 
ArmsttotigV inrercalation of two recognhabte layers of cave 
earth Was due to the presence of a central heap at one tinie. In 
the coiirsc of sub^uent occupation this has been broken down 
and has spread into surrounding Jayerv^ to produce a localized 
crfcct of alternating strata. 

At Knninian^ in southern Bechumaiind, two papen by MaUn, 
Cooke and Wclb*S^i break entirely new ground. The cave is 
situated in dolotnitk limestone at the base of a ioo-foot conical 
hill. It runs for 300 feet into the hillride, then nvists wrscivurd for a 
further 75 feet. The floor is of occupanonal midden and guajio, 
and as so often in South Africa* the feac of the ea%"c has bem dug 
out by guano-diggers. Caintings occur for some sixty^ feet from 
the cave nioutk The dcpo^iti encountered show tiuee tnain 
periods: good FaucesiuJth. ty-pes overlying bedrock, followed by a 
bad MidSc Stone Age depotit, and then by Smithfield A mateiul. 
The iauiia described by Cooke and by Wells in the two pa.pers 
comes mainly fioiu the superficial Smidifidd A deposits Ftag- 


mentary evidence occurs in lower layers which show a few frag- 
menctry molars from Urge bovidar at two levels. The later 
deposit includes reptiles, birds, horse, pigi eland, hariebeest and 
several small bovicke, baboon, hyena, portupinep rhinoceros, etc., 
all niodem or recent fauna. The main value of this paper will 
evenmally lie in the new disnibudon of the Fauremiith and the 
Smithfield A series, Mch of whkh naay meric re-desmpdon, in 
view of difleicnccs of material and the dllstarice from other known 
assexnblagrs, which may be taken u about a hundred aud twenty' 
miles. 

Since the war a return has been made to Peen^ Sldldergai cave, 
near Fish Hock, by a young srudent, K_ Jolly. He has so far 
been able to confirm che itiatifieadon which had long been 
suspccred from the mcagte field notes of the Pcers^ father and son, 
who originally nxcavaccd rhe cave. The cave had achieved fame 
as the home of the Fish Hoe!: Man, who was very fuUy dealt with 
by Sir Arthur Keith ui hiS book Ff«li Ught (m t/ie Aiai^ptity cf Man, 
It was then thought that the strafinratioil revealed a heavy 
Srillbay layer^ in the middle of which intruded a layer of Howlc- 
son's Poorr cnlnire^ thus dividing the deposit into an Earlier and a 
Later Stillbay- The field notes did not yield this picture after 
carcfiil re-examinarioii, and the tlighr amount of excavarion so far 
carried out here has shown the following stratification: undcr- 
l^ing rubble of quarmde sandstone,, angular^ and of unrertain 
origin: ovtf this, the Sdllbay layer, on which lies the Howiesoja's 
Poortdeposit; then midden wliich at surface shows a pure Wilton, 
chough containing modem gimflints which may have been 
trodden into the superficial Wilton layer at a later date. 

Two minor excavarioiis, undertaken by the writer, and as yet 
unpublisbcd, show that in the hill overlooking Kalk Bay lurboiu, 
near Cape Town, tlowkson's Poort tools iindcrlie midden, 
generally without format tools. What h most strildn^ is the 
analysis of the black earth belonging to the Howieion s Poorr 
and prwniddien byers. In contrasc to the summer lainfrU area, a 
period of good lainfiill with abundant vegtcatioti is indkacedl at 
the junction of Middle and Later Slone Ages in the Cape w'inter- 
rrinCaU area- lust as at the MosscI Bay cave, the analysis proves 
chat the bhahitants did not ear shellfish at that period^ and tbr 
content of calcium in llie bbck earth deposii is remarkably low, 
again suggesting high winter rainbll. 

The discovcfy^ by H. Jager of Smitlifield C tools on an open 
site a few hundred yards from the Skildergat cave h not reflected 
in that deposit. The find does, however, show that the distribution 
of tilts bte phase of the Smithfield complex is ErGiicr than we 
supposed, or else chat wre are dealing wim a parallel evolution b 
mrfree quartzite which has remarkable similarities to its tydianite 
prototype, Thii discovery' has not been pubibhedp and the site is of 
rvpDlogical rather than of strafigtaphical value. The presence in 
the wbd-blown tind of fragmencs of unidentifiable bone suggests 
chat the congeries is late. 

Lowe'i paper ^ fi^om the Makapan caves in the Transvaal is 
ascndally preparatory' to more extensive excavarioti at these 
sites. He regards the first bhabtrann as having an Earber Stc^ne 
Age ■nilturc;^ Cbeile^AcheuI with prhnittvc 'Ckcto-Levalloisian* 
cools. This is followed by possibre Middle Stone Age material 
with tphcricaJ throwing stonesi and a few associated flakes that 
may prove to be debicage from Early Stone Age tools. Lowe 
stresses the need for dlfletcntiatinLg between assodarion^ yielded 
by open sites and cave deposits inch as these. One cave (the 
Rain'^w Cave) docs certainly contain Middle Stone Age tools 
ascribed to the Ketersburg eulriire. The evidence so far suggests 
that thw caves w™ not inhabited simutemcoudy, but that 
together they cover a vast span of man's story, froui earliest dmes 
to the dawn of the Later Stone Age^ when the frllcdnn caves were 
becoming sealed by limestone deporiiion. These caves present a 
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somrLvIwr difikdt cak 10 the cxcivaior, u ihcy consiat of misses 
of breoda, the lower porrions of whidi have in some mstmees 
fallen away to emte new cavici beneath die overlying bdk of 
the Lohabited depewits. They shoulch with circliil treatnient, 
provide ns with a very dear pktiirr of early man in the Transvaal^ 

In the region of Nimi sotnc work has been undertaken during 
the war at the lu^wavunia cavc.^ Following Mi ciarlier test dig 
ni I9J4. ri«caVHTirioii was continued in 1941 and 1942, A rich 
Middle Stone Age industry (ascribed to die Picienburg cnlinre) 
presen red a continuous de vclopmcncp in which the more advanced 
phases include small criangular poincs, finely crimmed over both 
laces. 

Surface uuterial collected by j. A. Sw an is desaibed by B. D. 
Malm ^ ftotn koisha^ Umkomaas and Newcastle and from the 
Tugela mourii. These fools show that Middle Stone Age industries, 
containing bnceolaie bilaced points, have a wide distribucion in 
Natal. Many show very ad%'anced workmanshb, but both die 
debitage and cechniqui: show that there artf difcrciiccs berween 
this Natal series and the Srillbay series from die Cape. 
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Austria is the only country in Europe within whox 
bouitdarics the most ricpuiicmt remains of prchJsroric mining 
for cop^r are to be foitiid. All reports from other parts of 
our liemuphete * diow that neither in Spin s rtaly,^ neither 
in the Aegean arca^ nor elsewhere * in Europe arc such extensive 
andenr workingi discoverable in the memlliftrous' afeai. The 
Ausnrtui otts of the so-callcd Crnuj^'^jrk zone were sy^stematically 
exploited from the bcgiimiug of ihc Bronze Age * and, on the 
tesrimony of varietl obsm'ations, have ronnibuted subsuntiiUy 
to Europe ' s wealth in copper.* Despite die allcmpts of W. Witrer ^ 
to raise the ore deposits of Central Grrmany to the first rank in the 
final Neolithic and Early Bronze Age incul industry, the rigjiifr- 
caucc of cbe Alpine deposits remains unquesiiotiecL 

Our knowledge thereof is due in the first place to the effbrrs of 
the Nestor of Austrian prehistory, Matihius Much,» who had 
already published the first fimclametiial works about them 
benveen 1870 and 1880. He wai followed by Georg Kyrlc*B> 
Oliver Klosc^ aiul Martifi Hell^^ Like Much, dsey studied 
copper-mining in the maiti from a purely archMologi™ aspect. 
With che esccptioti of KjTle^® they, were noE so much con* 
cemed 10 elucidate the quesdom of mirting technique as such, as 
to establish the chronology of the exploitadon. Paul Rcineckc,** 
of Munich^ too, was particularly interested in this aspect^ although 
he was one of the first to emphasize the importance of the 
Austrian copper industry for the ecotioinii: history of antiquity. 
So dll about 193:0 it was primarily the significance of Austrian 
copper-iTiiiiing for cultural history that was studied; for through 
lack of adequate experr collaboraHon there was no opportunity- 
to cKplore tlie purely technical problems connected with this 
complex ^nquir>^ Much and Kyrle tlLd inckx-d take advancige of 
the collaboration of wo mining engineers named Pitchl* but sriil 
these earlier works on Atisman mining lack the tequistte founda- 
don of expert knowledge of nuning technique. This was fini 
provided in l 93 Clp when systeniadc itiveiEigarioni on the mines of 
the Micioifs were conducted by the two experts* Karl Zschockc 
and Ernst Preuschen* in lltc mcKst famous of the ancient minuig 
diitricfs of the Alps, the high ridge of EischofrliDfeti, Salzbutg, 
known in archarological liceratmc as the 'Mitterberg.'^s 
To them alone is due the tramformaddn of initic^invcstigarioii 
from iEs former oiie->$idcd direcdon tow.irds a comprehensive 
icicndfic province, llieif publiciiion of the ancient mines on die 
Mirterberp*!® wlucti appeared in T932 and is rtill too lidc known 
in arcbinolDgical circlci, laid rhe foundation for a systematic study 
of andent mining. Owning to the very' nature of use sources, the 
fieldwork of prehistonans sdil tormed 4 Starting pomt, but it 
was now conducted in miinute collaboradon with technical 
exwricnce. The cDUaboradon of these rwo disctplitlcs b Ehc 
mdispeimble ptecondidon fot comparable invesfigatioru in orher 
mimne regiotu in Europe and die reu: of the Old World, since 
real advances in knowledge ean only be achieved as tbe result of 
correct interpretation of Ae evidence in the field. 

At the same rime Preuschen and I have invoked the aid of 
gcoloey and soil sdence so u to be able to grasp tk origiti of rhe 
varied phenomena in the terrab that could not be exptamed 
either by aicharology or mbing. 

The syslcmatic invesrigation of die Austrian CQpp«>nimmg 
industry makes it ueceisaj}- to iniroke be aid of pctrolog)' (for 
the detcrruutition of stone implemcn ts)* zoology (tor inEcrprtting 
the evidence of the animal temaim found in mbe areas)^ botany 
(for the djagnoiu of the^ timbers suitable tor the ptoducrion of 
cools) and j^llen^-analyiis (for the cluddarion of problems of 
dinuticchan^). To these aiicdkry scienciR bduc acomprebeftsm 
■danficafion'of the condiElOds of life b the Alpine mbbi^ district. 
Thus it appeared that the laic phase of the post-glaciaJ warm period 
was a dimaric epoch parciculariy mkahlc frjc miniug induscries 
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conducted condnuoiuly du^ugihout the whole yur and favoured 
the growth of all die timberi needed for minl^ opentiemi— 
spruce, fifp beech, rvicomorc, alder, hazel p moimcain ash. Accurate 
observarions provided the first traces o±"cattle dung and accord¬ 
ingly of the com^idoii of the pomirei at an clevjtinn of uSoo 
metres. By die aid of osteologtcal deDerminadons, the pasturiDg of 
cattle, ihccp, goats and pigs on the high mtadoivs in the luiiiing 
region was established. Garde bones+ taken in conjtmetton with 
remains of niilh on powlufrds, aneit the cxiicaicc of a simple 
Alpine economy for which it would be hard to find other 
es'idcnce. Provisional esdniates of the total ourput of die Bronze 
Age miners in the Silzbutg and Tpolcse mining regbm yield 
srrildiig results^ Estimates by our engineering collalronitors 
suggest a production of 20,000 tons raw copper for the Miticrhcrg 
field aione^ accepting the provisionally cftablishcd period of 
cxploiianon as about yean—troni the beginuing of die 

Bronze Age to the cud of the Umfiel.d phase. Allowing an ct^ool 
period of cjtploication for the veins lying dsist of die Salzoch, for 
the lodes ot the Einddbetg, adjacent to the high ridge, and 
for all the lodes in the ilisnict round KitzbCkhel {panicularly the 
Kdchalp), the total )*icld of the eastern Alps woiud be probably 
five times as great—in ocher words about loo.ooo tons of taw 
copper. Spread over 1,000 yean the total annua! prctduction in the 
A 1 [h mignt be reckoned it loo tons^ say five wagon loads. 

Tius estimate^ based upon the woridngs observed (aJid In 
part also inferred) in the area of e^tploitation, presupposes a 
sv'stcinadc mining activity in the whole cast Alpine rcgloiu In die 
same direction points the observadon that 1 umlbttn series of 
wooden impletneiiis was employed throughout the zone. For tliis 
likewise prcsuppmei the unitar)' direction of the whole indiixtrial 
aedvity in accordance with predercrmiiied plans for cvploitatiom 
Accordingly^ exploitation individually in unmcnitned competi- 
fion is simply unthinkable: the existence of a regular order of 
miners is probable- Their coimexioti wnth the resr of the popula- 
don is estabtiihed by rhe observed use of copper slag for the 
tempering of potter's day in the neighbouring settlements— 
St- John in Pongauis, GolfingSt. George^ near liruck in 
Pinzgau,*^ Gotsoicnbcrg, near BuchofihoFen^^ .MitteriiH,^ 
Krimml.^ The use of slag in these sctTlemcnlSv some of which 
are fir removed from the immediate mining centres, T,vould 
otherw^ise be inexplicable. Little mfomiadon is available on the 
position of the settlements among actual nibes of the Mitrerbcrg 
and the Kelehalp. SnIJ, evidence rxiics for the efection of mine 
huts to store timiing tools, of actual dwelling bouses for die 
workers and of sraalf structures at the site of the open workings. 

t>cvclopmmc and extraction in the mines w-ai carried otir by tlir 
Use of the fiiMctting method and by detaching Hie loowned 
material with the aid of hammers of stone or bronze and bronze 
gads- The ore was trajtspi'jrted with the aid of w'ooden troughs 
and sacks of hide. The rough concentradon of the oof was con- 
diicted by pounden and grinders, while the finer sorting was 
carried even to the point of using a sedimetltation process. The 
concentration w as carried out in the neighbouiJiood of the shafesp 
but the smelting furnaces were mered lower down in the 
wooded country. Up to dice some 180 smeltiitg sites are known in 
the Salzburg-Tyrol revietp but only a small iiunibcr of these 
have been esposetL 'Hie ruins arc nor suffbcicnt to allow of a 
rrconitruction of the furnaces, but vwiotis kiiids of structure must 
be assumed. Four disdner varieties of slag mJicatc repeated 
smeltings. Studies of the chemistry' of these processes are not yet 
complered. Raw' copper w'ls put in circubnon in the form of 
cake-ihaped ingots, but Early Brouze Age ingots are dat, vvhile 
chose of the Utnficld pcriixi are mostly cap-shaped. 

Little is known about die miners' clothes. Leather jerkins can 
be inferred from the front of one which has been preserved. 


Salt mines ^ give evidence for the use of leather gloves and caps, 
and the use of the same by the copper-muiers may be assumed. 
Whether irousen or a coat coming down to the knee wTre 
worn eannot be dcdded. The planned chaxaclef of the several 
processes (in the shaft, in sorring the ore and in smelting) implies 
a fundaniental division of labour which also ensured the highest 
possible produedvity. A corollary would be division of the 
mining class into its natural crafts and at the same rime the 
probability of extensive technical and chemical knowdcdgC- 

This sketch of the industrial activity in the Austrian Alps during 
the Bronze Age, alEhough a mere oudine^ provides adequate 
bases for the assuinprion ^t the industry^ had siguLfieanee for the 
whole of Central Eurnpe. With the asristance uf spectroscopic 
onalv’sis and the systematic examination of the ores from the 
Mitterberg and the Kelchalp for their distinccivc inipiiritiei, the 
methodical basis w'as laid ten yean ago Jor nacing the distribution 
of Alpine copper during dte Bmtize and Hall start ages- An import¬ 
ant contribution will be made by the examinations now in progress 
of die bronzes friam the Hallsratt cemetery, since proof ot die 
exittctKc of copper-mining in the eastern Alps during the Early 
Iron Age can be obtained in this indirect manner. At the same 
time a study of prehistoric mining in Austria will be suhsonrially 
advanced by cofirinued fieldivoih, although restricted by the 
limited resources available. The extension of this means of 
rxploradcm to the remaiaing copper-produciiou are.as of Europe 
would be eminently desirable^ since they cw promise ricb nuteriol. 
The aims of the mecailurgieaJ group of tbe Royd Anrhiropological 
Inscituie coincide in essence with these of the Austrian organi^a- 
fion for investigating copper ore which has been in existence since 
1937- Close coUathoradon berween these two iuiiiturions would 
therefore be welcomed. 
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The InilueDce of Idun oa a Sndanrue ReligioiL fly J^teph 
Mcfti^aphs ^ ihe AMerkm Ethnalc^fal ScMrfriy: 
N^vf Vflfie (Aaguain), {x^ 7j, ffuip 

„ author ^pent de^'cn montlii among the Hausa of 

Kancj in Northern Nigeria with ii$ nirrounding dixtricts, paitly 
among the Muilun Hausi, partly imoog the pagan Hausa and partly 
among a mixtd Mluhm and pagan popuiadon. He first diu-iitw the 
hiatodral conlactt of ibe Hama with Lilamit mlturc in its Maghribi 
form; be then a short accouiit of the social oeganizatien of the 

pagan Haiua and* in tbij setting, a Hiller dcscripfion of their rdigioira 
beliefi and enltai and thi$ is followed by a discussion of the part 
pbyed by the hlalanu (religious teachers) and the pagan iskakt cult 
among the Mudim Hausa. The amhor's leseareh wai t£icfiy directed 
CD discovering the mfiuencc of Ulam and the pagan mtu on one 
anochcr. Me shows how certain belieii and practices of tUam have 
etwered tlM pagan reUgiotis lyitcm and how cer tain pagan beliefs 
and practices have* throng idcntificatiDti with Muslim bclieO and 
practieei^ been preserved in Hausa blam. He find* dut the Islamiia- 
donof the Hama took place leu through actual mntaet wjdi Mudim 
folk than through the dais of learned Aialanis; who eonttituicd ^ the 
aeculmrating ^mcjit^ parsing on wha.t they foucKl in the literary 
^ their dhposaJ to the populatton at large.' He also found 
'tlut new cultural features, not present in cither of the contril^tEng 
cultocs^ appear under conditions of intensive oontact/ This is 
MalitiD'ft'iki s ^feijruffl ipthi* and Lintot]*s "* chemical rather than a 
mechanical mixture/ 

Tha book is a nsefiil contribudon to cempararive teiigion and has 
particular ^‘aluc for a .study of the mechanisms by which hlain 
spnads anrong the pagan |4opks of Afoca. [ heartily endorse the 
author 1 pica for a scries of stich studies on the fiomicr between 
ulamk ud pag^ Similar studies might well be made of the 

spread ofChrisriamty in Afika, The authors to be rongtamiated on 
nb research and on the sdiolarly essay in which he hu presetued if. 

E, E, EVANS-PfUTCHARD 


The Nuba : An Antlu-opologica] Study of the HUl Ttibn of 
KiOrdo&ji* fly S. F. MiideL 1947, Pp. xivg jzo. 

fVipf 4U, 

^ Bit by bit the edmography of Africa b being filled in, and 
Dt. NidcFs book opens up a whole tract of the conciuent to whii^ 
iu the past no grac attencion has been paid. Scligoian vbited the 
two southern tribes; and a few ajticlei in 5ud^j NMei and Rwrdi 
completed our knowledge of the area. It ii to Dr. NadePs credit 
that the very difiiciilc task u now well advanced. 

The country consists of a number of groups of hillt^ inhabited by 
Nubi, separated by w^dc plains into which Atabi have kreetly been 
^netiadng. The Nuba were driven into the kills partly by the need 
for watnr in this dry country, and esjieddly by the needs of defence 
during the Mahdisc regime. They repiesented "a human cneiave of 
abcmgmal negro stock" si^undcd by Arabs and NLloEcs: but they 
present eonsidcTable phyucai diircfrgcnce amongst theniscIvcsL They 
arc divenifled linguistically and culturally as well, and the ever 
diauging TccombmaboTis make fieldwork an cxactitig task. For 
mftanec there are ten luiguisac divisions, scarcely correlated 
with groups measured culturally. There are over fifty tribes or 
diviflom of^bd gready varying in sise. each gcnmlly ocaipying 
a hill area. The concept of a Nuba tribe is based upon the dogma* 
iiOl always borne out by investigation, of cultural distinctivciiess. 
Nevertheless Nadd juttifiw the idea of a *Nuba aikuie*; for the 
^pks have a gcograpldcal separation, set apart from ibeit nrigh- 
boun as they are in this weird land, as well as oertaEn common cul¬ 
tural traits; and this Nuba culture is seen as an 'adjustment of 
e^tiaHy dissimilar groups to ideutkal conditions of life/ The 
umilinties go beyond the ecouomicsystem; they oomprisealso 
of clan the tegulatfon onnlettribal confiicts, and so on. 

To tcsolw dimcukies qf presentation, Nsdcl groups the ten criba 
itudied j^condiug Co the mciderice of key traits—mode of succcsion, 
symbiotic dan system, and diamanum. 

Tli« fainitaking dcKiipaaiH of individual trib» mate hard 
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rciding bccaiuc of thpc continud ox^S^tTcfcrracc imavaid^ibk id a 
woit of thii kind; but they abound wida i&cis of interest For 
instmcc, the ccrcoioiiy of the full gnmry^ of 1 iy|K funilLur enough 
in parts of the world Uiich greater material piospcmy, whereby the 
stiiplm of a mccessful year is converted into imcicdiatc lihcraJ 
expcnditufir, comesii astirpriic in a land regularly vinted by la mine. 

Bur it Was by the adniiiiMjraiiou that the work ivas crigirully 
luggatcd and the pninary purpoie o-f it was to be of assistaacc to 
^vcmmetit oBiecrv Oflidal pohir>'^ since 1938 ^ is one offedetanon, 
bold in view of the pronounced autonomy of the eomdtucnE elo- 
iTicnti, and made more dilHcult by the lack of developed indi^cnDus 
chidtaimhip. In the matter of federation, schools, hospitals, markets 
and So on create commimiiies of interest where none existed bcibre. 


Bui it implies uiiioii of culcurally diverse units, (at here a ctikorai 
unit is noc a spatial one. F^erations had eindsted ephemeraJly in the 
past af areas of common peace^ and the pcoblem here^ as in many 
societies ofal] kinds in Afi^» ii to hnd a tnodcni ^uivalem for the 
tnysdcal values wirich in the past were the guarantee of wider unity . 
The didfc^emial values set on political ehic& are another source of 
didlcidLy^ and since in the past diiefbinship was at best embryonic, 
the establishmeiiE of wide polirical units under one man is not a 
developmciil bur the creaiioti of something quite new. The moral 
adjiistmcnt necessary for the admiiiiitradve end of federation must 
come, in Nadefs view, neither from Chnsdonity nor Islam; rather 
" the adfnimstraior must be prepared to be die ptopagandisr of hit 
reforms.’ L C. CUNNJSON 


AMERICA 


Exeivadofia at Kamitiwljuyu, G-uatcmBla^ By A. V, Kid^, 
D. Jatitin^s J IL M. nSIriwfc, tirfrA ncriii by 

d. O. Cattt^k Insiifufkn 561 , 

IP4&. ix^ ::84, 207 lYAfjtrdtieni^ 2 tmjps 

Bcfate entering on an appiedariofl of this impoirant volume, it 
w'ill be advisable to luake in limitations ckar^ The sice lies on the" 
outskirts of Guatemala City, and its Quichf name, which most of 
ui mnst have regarded as a pie-Columbiau survival^ was coined for 
convenience in 1936. Ii contains remams of three periods, first the 
Miraflons phase of the Middle Period (corresponding with part 
<af the misnamed Archaic of Mesrico), second the Esperanza 
phase of the dzssic Period (conesponding with part of the 
Maya Old Empire^ and third the Amaile-Pamplana phase, 
believed to belong to the early pact of the Laic Period. This work 
deals almost eadtisivdy with the Esperanza phase and is based on the 
CTtcavatioti of two mounds on the Finca Esperanza. Reference to the 
earlier and later phases is conEned to the general discusrion. 

Both the mounds were extremely complex, contaiiiing a scries of 
pyramidal structures of adobe or pumice^ eight in mound A and 
five in mound cadi of them probably assodaied wteh a reaangu- 
lir lomb^ In which was buried an knpofTant peraou with his 
letainm and a very rich series of grave goods. Most of these tombs 
w'cre found. A summary of the excavation work on each mound is 
given and the general reader is consEderatcly advised to igoore the 
detailed account. There are useful cuplinations of the methods of 
excavation employed, which wdl enable future workers in the 
field to avoid mistaken which pioneers were bound to nuke. 

Tlicte ii a Very full account of the poTtcry and other aiti^c^ iii 
which the distriburion and teLadotis of each of the fomu dealt with 
arc discussed. This feature makes the publication much more than a 
description of a local culture, and every student of Middle America 
wilt be glad to have it at hand for reference. Only camplctc poncry 
veudi ate studied, since It has not yet been possible to work ouc the 
lai^c sherd collectiao, but the results so far obtained amply justify 
publication. In the lace of the wealth of infotmatioa given, it seems 
ungneiaiii to criricizep but the pro vocative fection on whistling jars 
cmnot pass without dialittige. Whether or not the fijtuie will 
thow that they originated in Middle msiead of South America, the 
evidence cited here in support of diii idea will not hold water. The 
earlicsi examples in South America do not, as the authors allege^ 
bdung IQ the Pralo-Chiiiiu (which nearly everyone now oBi 
Mochica). Rafad Larco in Loi Ci4pinri]|vcj (Lima, 1941) mentions 
and figures examples from whai he c^ls the -Viruilupimicoidc, 
which is certainly pte-Mochka wiiaieveT its felatiDn to the typical 
Cupbnique may be. He aho figures (fig. 71] a bridgc-haridled 
jar from Paiacas Cavmtas, which if not a whiMl^ jar ii 
in a fail way to becoming one. It is also worth noting that the two 


Penman emmples which be figures for compansoo as resembling 
MiddJc American, cncf, arc typical (late) ones and nothing 

like die uotnul Mochica or caiher types. 

The uumcrouf plates aic of high quality and the coloured oueSj 
w^hiefa bear itriking testimony to the skill of the GuateniaUn attisip 
Sr. Tejeda, greatly enhance our ondemanding of rhe material. Miss 
Shepard's appendix on petiogtaphio analysis of lempefing maierial 
b a useful addition to the corpus of maieriaJ avaiiablef but a great 
deal more pottery from here and ehewhm will need analysis before 
the bett can be got out of the method. In the present ease she has at 
][:a^ Ktabiished that stylistically intrusive vessels had a distinci 
temper. 

The general results are of great ioccrest. In the East place there arc 
obvious rdadomhips between the Esperanza phase and the lowland 
Maya, but equally obvious diffcrcncei, such as the lack of stone 
lemples and carv^ stclx. The burial eu&onu also are^ with two 
early uceeptious, quite imhkc what little we know of Maya ones and 
resembk those of the mudi later people of Codl The other nrotig 
outside infiuenoe cocucs from Teodhuacin and is seen particularly 
in the fine series of stuccoed tyIrndriEtal tripod vases. Theic demon¬ 
strate indeed that there were artists capable of rcndcrir^ ihe symbob 
of the complex rehgtuus eulti of these two peopks at the same rime. 
The authors think that this may be explained by an invasion of 
Guatemala by Teotihuacin mien, together with Maya, coutact 
influence. 

In spite of their coniplexatyi ihe duration of the works on 
the two mounds is cRlmated ai about a century. Tlic Eiperanza 
phase h equated with the Tzakol phase of the lowland MaySp 
Teotihuacan ill, Monte Alban IWp Holmul IL to tV» San Jose (Hem- 
durai) U and perhaps the Tajin phase of the Totoeiac region, so that 
it dates at about a.d. 500 according to the latest accepted reckonings. 

As has already been mrntidned, the Miraflorcs phase is treated 
ooiy in the gcnei^ discussiou. but this includes some very inrereic-^ 
mg matter. The diicovefy of pyiaruidal mounds in this phase, at 
Finca Arizona about loO kilomecrei to the souib and probably it 
Kaminaljuyij itself, is yet another nail in rhe cofiui of die theory that 
these Middle Culiure people were in any sense of the word arehalci^ 
os is their me of smem for covering fired veuch. Another point of 
great interest u a discussion of that elmive concrat the Q complex, 
which mdudes the following cutertainiTig dcfriudon; *a brain¬ 
child of Lothrop and Vaillanf, conceived in a bcdfellowing brought 
about by their mutual dLiiike of the Archaic h^'pe^eds of Spinden, " 

At the vtty end the authors feel impelled to point out what usefid 
purposes nuy be served by detailed excavations in Middle America, 
which scenu scaieely necewary in view' of die type of audience theit 
W'otk islikeiy to reach. It is refreshing 10 read in ^ bst sentence that 
they really did ii because they hked it! G. FC. S. BUSHNELL 
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AnthropoLo^ia HrtvetlcH i f,. Die Anthropologle der Hidgc— 
nosscnschKfi. By OfU Zurich (OreW Filsfli), 

Text pp~ 499 and 161 maps^ 

Massive eoUetrions of data supplemented by a Jorge number 
cif dutribution maps and photographs, tn an atlii^ give a synthesis 


of w^ork done hy Professor Schlaginhaufen and his group over 
a number of years on the cotucripcs of the Swiss army. The 
persons measurM were recorded tmder coritons and the figures given 
are those for the canton in each care. The author therefore accepts 
the Jimitations inevliably mvolvcd in this mass treatmmt and 
perhaps accentuated hi the ^'aliant cffori he makes to study wa^T in 
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whic^ the cfa^tnclcm d£Kcd, and they' art vcfv miTncrous^ ate com- 
hmniL He lunuaUy finds that iiidividujli wlm might he tonsldcml 
^lou compkic examples nf any one of^ for example* Deiuker''s 
Bx neevtypes' arc rare. Iti i 77 per rem. of the eases itudiird thetc 
^^nibiiutiDn of tall stature, mcsocephaly, kptoptosopy, 
IcptotTainy, rniKed cpIout of thc" iris aaid btowu hair, A furtlier 
I 67 sXnt, agreed with the above save that their stature was 
^hl\y less. Tallnea is most mjrhcd at Basel. ScfaatfbaH^ and 
<^va and (east marked m AppciuelL the otiw eatitotu with 
MDit Stature being mostly niDuiitain regioiu, though Gnsom, 
Bern md Vdaia have a better avenge, Short broad-hiradedncss ij 
marked m Tiduo and Uri, with Valais, JSdiwyx, St. Gall and 
Thurgaij following on closely, Grisanj has thli foaturc less aeectitu- 
;«cd, A Inw cephalic indkis U a feaitirr m Geneva and Vaud* where 
the Dcapjtal proje^on it apt to be specially marked. Curly hair is 
to be most widespread in Ticino* Schv^ii and ^iig These are 
but a few hints of the masses of data in a sirrvey that covered J5»5 ii 

H, J, FLEURE 


Rural Lifo in Northern Ireland, By >/m M Gctf^vy 

0 ,L^P,, 1947, Pp . 240, Prkt 151, 

This book seta out td be *afi attempt lodcscribe the way of 
lifo of the country peopk of Nonbem Ireland. * The aEiempc 
is eminently sueccssfidr Its scope covers the nature of pafriciilar 
cotmtryndes and how that n;t[ure has artected settlement and living 
cmiditinm; the ntmilKr of mhabitants in thoic areas, their typoi of 
w'ork and the level ot their wages the number of houseJiolds, tbeir 
CDniposition and inrerrebtion j the movement of individuals or 
households- the infiuetiee of group arfisTtics and of State and local 
authorkics; changes hi social gfoupmgi and in the manners and 
™«onis 01 each group. After gathering an Jmtnettse aniount of 
mformad-oti many and varied lomccs Mr. Mogey has sifted 
a^ reduced it cd a form that is amly read and us an excellent 
picture not only ot bow the Ubter country folk live today and have 
liW during recent decades but of how they have adapted them- 
selves to chat^g coetdij^. Over a hundred hguies and tables in 
the text together wuh nxtecn photographs combine to iUuminate 
an economic survey of great iiicctcfir. ROBERT G 1 BBING& 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Faience Beads ia the Polkh Bronze Age {niujtreitiB, Cf. Ma?^. 
104 «. 

Sfft,—la connexion with the rctent disaission on the 
impoitanoe of the imported Egyptian ikkucc beads for 
the chronology of the Euto^an Bronze Age. it may be of 
ustmst to describe some Polish finds of this kind w hich arc described 
in rather maccessibic publicaticru in Polish, Segmented faience 
beads have been found In: two durmet cultural groupst in I'Ke ^ 
TcmaizoWi'' Culture of CctiEral PoLuad and in tlic Bartow^rave 
Culture of the south-east. 

The TomaszAw Culture developed on the very fertile loc^ bnd 
uonh of the Vistula, between Cracow and Sandoniierz, in an area 
previously occuf^ by the wdl^jiown lace NeoliihJe Zjoia 
Culture.* The TomaBAw' graves contiined mainly ccKiitracted 
fkektotu, and among the grave goods the pottery bears a close 
rcscmbLiiicie to the local Cracow group of the Cordedr-Waie 
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Culture, Hiiir arti£icti included almond^apcd axes, daggers and 
^™^beads* but a few btoiize objects (a fiat sdce, a 
clusc! and a dagger) were found The mort signifionE types aitiong 
the oniamEmcs from liic gmves ■were bionze earrings titijithr to 
Irish forms,® sp^l beads of bronze wire and round* Hat or tubular 
beads. Faience beads, round or segmented, were found in 
■ Kveral graves in Totuaszow near Miecb6w% in Mierzanowice near 
Opatow,® and in Sob6w near Tarnohizeg,* The eulcurc as a w^hok 
is among the earlu^ Breure Age cultures of Poland. 

The other gr^p, the Baimvir-Cravc Culture' of south-eutem 
Pobnd, ii mentioned by QtJde,® and Is characterized by birrow 
^ya w th contacted skeletons, sometimei strewti with tihre^ and 
buned in pits or, lew often, on the gjoimd kvcL In some parrs of the 
country, especially in Pndolia, a remgh lurmunduig wall of irregular 
^Dtiei was built round the grave and covered under the barrow, 
burials wai found eorff-omamented pottery^ including 
beaken and ju(p jiid froquently Thuringian amphora, 
wtapom conmted mainly of finely polished fhiit axes, almcmd-L 


shaped or reoangnbr in crafs^section: flint daggers (and two of 
bronre): sione bairle axes of Fatyanovo and other less special^ 
Jnd hearth-shaped flint arrowheads. OmamcnES were laret 
bone, Or sonietimcs bronze, pins; tubuLir bone beads; amber 
pendants; bronze earrings^ and* in one grave at Runlqw near Skalat, 
a gold earring of Irish type,® In one grave ac Buhlinv near Kizc- 
tnicniee was Ibujid an oma-mciiE of siiver wire, and in another., ac 
Krylos near Halicz, a lead ring, Faknee beads were found in one 
gtavc only* atKcdpiee near Drohobycz, which 1 exca vated in 193 Z,*" 
These beads (fag, j) were of two types: moc« were founded or 
flattened spheroids, but there W'crc several fine segmertted beads, 
with up to ckven segmetUs. There w-cre forty-three beads in alL 
These barrow gravies are knowm in thousands, all over souths 
easestt Poland, and some hundreds have been excavated or pilbgcd-. 

1 have exmvared about Taoofthein, and Just before the last war I was 
preparing a publication togecher w'iEh a dcscripdou of the whole 
Bairow-Grave Culture of south-castem Tobnei Tbe barrows are 
found only on the fertfle soils, and never occur hi the poor sandy 
eouutty^ farther UQrth, but along the Carpathian foochilli they go 
w'csrwajtls ai far ai Rzes^dwr, beyond the river San, Tbtrj' form an 
cm:tp£>sr of the barrow graves of the whole UkrainiaEi steppe country, 
and are closely connected w^ith tlie Jaekovka * group. Two phases 
of th«c graves can be dntinguished. and the ktesi uEidoubtedly 
belong to the Polish Early Bronze Age. 

T, -SULIMIRSKI 


* V, G, Childc, D^nm if Eur^pem CiWkdlicui ^1547 ediL}^ 
p, 170,^ and C- F* C* Hawkes, P^€histcnrk Ftiundtiiiimi qf' ^tnypn 
(1940), p. ijo, 

* Cf. Evanj, Amian Brpfter ImpS^rtumts (i 88 r), %, 490 . 

® K, Salewirz. Tymreitrauv ri^ynilfj ^iidtni prfhufflrycimyjJi w 
Mkriwmwk^. [Z orchkni w jckAw, Xil, 1917)1 J Kostreewski. 
Ptrhisterk Ziem p^hkkh (C:racow% 19J9-194S) p. 203 {Gcmian 
tnmsktioTi p. jz), 

* S, Nosek, kutiniy {mitr^Asawtdiifi 

IP Wiiiy f Smm (Spraw'oidaiiij PokkkJ Akadcmii Umiejet- 

nokk XX VIII, Cncow', 1947 ) p, 278 , 

® pp, «f,* p. 171. 

® Cf. Es-ans, ifp. of-, fig, 492, One mujE remember too the gold 
earring of Imh type from the Wawcza hoard near Szuhm in north- 
western Poland: Kosttzewikk WitBip&hht w tzasaeh przfMfUtry- 
(Pomafi, [923), fig, 127; id, Prrtiisicma Ziem pobkiik 
(Cracow* 1939). Table ^3, fig, 14 (Gcmiaa traculadoiis of both, 
15 M 3 )- 

^ T, SuJimtrsk^ KultvM ca/uu'tckti pF^cS%i^f?rya^nrg^ {Criowiek+ 
jego Twy i iyde}* Warsaw. 1938, p, 286^ fig. 4/2. 

■ Hawkes, riL p* 2 ja, 
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A FERTIUTY FIGURE FROM NORTHERN NIGERIA 

Stale afxmi me-^mrr ; phaiaj^aph irjf B. E, fl. Kjjjf 




A FERTILITY FIGURE OF UNRECORDED STYLE 
FROM NORTHERN NIGERIA* 

by 

£EBNAUD FAGG 


1 2!-/^ carvfd wooden figure illustrated in Plate K 
J T"\^ and fig, J was collected some years ago at 
Nasarawa. Benue Province. Norihcm Nigeria, by Mr, 
W, H. McHor, then Disirici Officer m charge oi Lafia 
division: he prcsenEcd it to tlie Jos Museum in 1945, The 
only available information abouE ii is a few notes by the 
coUeccorp who titinks, however, that more information* and 
perhaps more figures, could still be collected its the Nasa- 
rasva District, He has himself seen a similar figure in a 
shniie ill the hush near Nasaraura, fianted on each side by a 
mud pillar and sviili a srosic sacrificial altar iis troni. 

The fi^nre was presented lo Mr, Mel lor by the District 
Head of the Afo Federation, who stated that it was a forrUity 
idol of rite Afo tribe aaid had been in use for a number oi 
years in a village named Oudap near Nasarawa, Sacrificesp 
including chickens^ liad been made to it to promote hyman, 
animal and crop fcrdlit)’ (though no reinain,s of sacrificial 
blood or food can now be seen on the spcdiucn). 

The carvnng represents a nude woman with exaggeraied 
breasts and navch and with a child dinging without 
apparent means of support !0 lier back; the child's Jicad is, 
as usualp turned foil to one side, in this case ilie left. The 
woman's body, neck and face arc liberally covered with 
inciiied geometrical dcatrizaiions and her hair is done into a 
*kecr with separate lateral tufts above the cars. The amts 
are carved free of the body. The wholc^ indy ding the child 
and the srool, is carved from a single piece of fairly light- 
weii^hE wcKxi and lias been stained to a dark brown colour: 
it stands about two feet six indies high- 

No dose parallels to this style of carvuig seem to have 
been published ui the bterature on West African an* and 
neither Mr, Kenneth Murray, Surveyor of Antiquities in 
Nigeria, nor my brother, Mr, William F^igg. die Depart¬ 
ment of Ethnography, Bricish Museum, has seen any 
similar piece. It is* kowR-verp generally simitar in concep¬ 
tion, if not in detailed execution, ro the kneeling or seated 
female figures* usually with one or more children, which 
are carved all ov'er Yorubaland as iniages ol Odudua* tlic 
Earth Mother, and tny brother points our some specific 
resemblances to two fine Nonhem Yoruba carv ings of tliis 
kind in the Homiman Museum* recently publishea in Leon 
Underwood's book in oJ IFejl Afrktt, 1947'^ 

places and 21 (cspecblly, m plare iS* the legs and feet, 
stonh mouth and chin ; in plate 21^ the siook navel 

* K'r/Jj PfaiiT K md a , 


mouth and chin, position of the child on the back^ and 
ciest of hairdress of mother and child: and in both a 
generally similar arrangeinenr of body markings), A 
back view of the second of these figures appears also in 
Sadic/s A/is of AjticHy plate 8* where ihe 

provenance is given as 'Yoruba of the Benue River 
District/ the collector^ name as Major F, H. Ruxtoii* 
and the dale of acquisition by the Museum as igsg. 
The ihrcc radiaring lines incised at each earner of ihc 


Fro. t 

mouth of the present specimen arc fairly common in West 
African sculpture, notably oti bronze figures from Benin 
and on one of rhe small terracotta heads collecied by 
Frobenius at Ifc: they also occur* perhap sionificanEly, on 
pottery figures of thc Ankwe tribe, about a hundred miles 
to ihc east of Nasaraiva* examples of which have been 
published by Meek (Nerifterf/ Tribes of Nigeria, VoL ;?* 
tiE. 98), and by Peake and Braunbolt^ (Mas, igag, 87), 
This mark is ofcicn said 10 be a * badge of bbii/ (Meek, op. 
fit., VoL I, fig. 28), 

In general jt may be said that the affiiiiries of this piece 
arc with ihe western rather than the caitem trib^ of 
Southern Nigeria, 
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ON THE MORPHOLOGICAL VARfETY OF 
MODERN GREEKS 


hy 


PROFESSOR JOHN KOUMAEIS 

Aftthr^fN}i^y and Dirauv Miu^wrii of Umtmiiy o/Alhftti ; 

PirmiBivni GflUTj/ Scfrrrijf)', Htticnk Aofhropolcf^kot Sofkty 


T ii T Modem Greeks display a striking varierv’ of typo ^; 

but any raeCs studied in detaiJ, reveals a certain 
vaiierjf' of forms, in spite of the superficial similarit)^ in 
respect of, say^ colour. Thus, among modern Greeks a cer¬ 
tain similarir)^ of general type is perceptible [bough nor 
' verifiable by fuiidamcjiral aiirbroponierric mcihods. If we 
look ar the composition of, say* the Britisji race, we note 
dial in rlie union of rJie prehistoric cicnienis \sirh die 
historic Kelts, Anglo-SaxoiiSi Scandinavians and Nonuiiis* 
those stnuns which arc niosr closely related to each other, 
although they were added more recently, arc no longer to 
be rccognuied as distuict from one anotJicr' the Keltic 
element, however^ reniaLns fairly distinct. 

Without wishing to inaintain that no other crossing has 
taken place, we must state that the mixture of racial 
dcmctirs in Greece has been difFcmit Ln the following 
respecTs: first, in Greece the component elements have not 
(excepr a few) come from s'cry far away^ hue arc all in a 
sense 'indigenous' around the Greek Archipelago; and 
second, diat they^ arc all Velarcd,^ belonging to the ^Medi- 
tcirancan cycIcr Tliis mixture of diferent varieiies of 
closely relared groups has bceti going on from rime 
ininiemDrial, which explains the present diversity of the 
Greek race. This view is supported by the recent inEcr- 
mixture i,%*ith the Albanian, the IlhTian, race. 

The varia tioti of the original types is to be ascribed lo the 
diversity of the soil on which they svere developed. The 
variarioji and dispersal are therefore very old, and do not 
arise ironi recent crossings with altogCEhet differenr racial 
clc incurs from afar. However, flic folfowing ihree principal 
tj-pes, developed in south-east Europe and beyond the 
Euphrates region of Asia, may be distiugiibihcd- 

( 1 ) The first furLd4nimtal raciil tiuclcuw the 'Mcditcrramraii' 
race, as it u caUed, appearing in the Cireidt countric* luidcr the 
TI3 me wf PrchcEeiict (Pclaigi); their eluraetcridici arc preserved 
fn iTi'^etii Greeks. We do not know if this type conm from the 
Hamitic stock of Egypt (as C. U. Arictu Kappccs ufggcsn iu a 
private kiECr) or u largdy uidigerK^w^ u \ believe. 

(a) The leeond is that gcibcraiiy called 'Antericnaiarie/ alw 10 
be [raced to prehiszoric tiniei atid iomiing the initiaL back- 
ground of the Greek world. Thu is a widespread type, probably 
closely canneaed widi the Mediterranein, aiid of the unit race 
as die Hittiier. Jt appears aJso in some other varieties, luch as rhe 
Rarc4, Ldeges, etc,, some of whom contributed to ibc forma- 
riott of the Greek race, and in Cme thecc are * Anrenoaiiatir' 
elcEiieiin from the third Egyptian L>yrtasty. From thii lypc 
nriginares rhe tmdeiwy ru bia^ycephaly. 

(3) 'fhe tliini hai charaereristks [mostly diared with the 
Mediterranean caecj of the so-calkd ■Northern" race Um this 
type, though not ptoved for all andeut CJrcvkt, cxisred even 
ainoiig die Piehcdiciies and in Crete. 1 belicTric it to be indi¬ 
genous. C. Fumt, ccmapiring Swedish and Myccnwi skulii^ 
rhnikji ir impoutble ro prove rlur most of ihnsc buried in Aane* 
tbr exanipie, bclmiged to a Nonherti race. Many pcnciratjom 


wduLI be due to the MedhcfTaiiean race; coEisec|uieiiir1y those 
more or |e$s fair chararteristics are wTongly ascribed ro the 
Northern face of Eiiropi;. We kiiow that the Epirotes of iIk 
diird iniRenjiium a.c. were relaced to the Mediterranean 
Macedonians; Macedonia wa^ Greek and it was from these 
fegipiii that die varrout 'descents" were taking place. 

Coiisctjucnrly, Greeks appear in prcliiitor)- and bistory 
with varjing basic morphology, due to the Lnitial fusion df 
indigenous and related groups; at the beginning of the 
^rmation of the Greek race a coiitinuaus hisioii of rhrcf 
important and related racial elements, aJJ ‘dreura-medi- 
^ terranean’ or ’petiscgean,* cook place. Some of them 
undoubtedly consrittitca continuaEton of local palsoiithic 
elements, but some remain a luystcry* The mesoceplialy 
and sub-bracliyccphaiy therefore derived iiiauily froin 
ppcliistoric times and nor from later intcfmixtures, which 
have been few and insignideanr. 

Despite this morphological diversity the ps>'chical 
uiiifomut^' acquired from intermisrure and relationship is 
of great iniponance. tn general sve can say that the psychical 
character of the groups which fbmietl the Greek race 
app^s distinctly untlorm; the more detailed psychic ‘ 
dim'fenccs due to local variadgns of enviromiicnr and 
climate can be overlooked. 

The above explains svhy ‘it is uiaccuratc ro say that 
Modem Greeks are physically diflercitt from the Ancient' 
(Coon, Rates ^ Eiintpe; I93$)> The physical and psychical 
characteristics of Slavs, tor instance, are altogether difTcrent 
from those of Greeks, among whom Slav characteristics 
are rare. 

The relation between the serologic tj'pe of Greeks in 
Greece and those of Asia Minor (who came to Greece in 
1922) IcikIs support to this view. From the serologic point 
of view we find an obscure bond between the 'anterio- 
asiarics* and the other Greeks. On our results conceming 
Mediterranean race inllucnce. Shaiikfin {Aiiser, J. Phys, 
Authf., TQjd) s^ys^i *. . . a fact further condrined by 
Kouniaris, for he found prevailing in pans of Greece and 
the nearby islands a lijgh percentage of blood group O,* 

Thus the Greek race, in spite of its rather large form 
variation, nevertheless protftrees a characTeristie type, 
though one that escapes exact antltropometric definiiioi]. 
The elements which consriinicd our race were developed 
locally, in the Aegean region. All these peoples belonged to 
the same ‘Mediterranean cycle,' and their occasional 
descents brought about the intermixture. 

The result is a ‘race’ according to the wcll-^owu 
definition: it has almost uniform characteristics, pm'sical 
ajid psychical, inherited in its descendants; ir has ^1 the 
principal chvaCTerisdes of the basic elensents, which are ail 
Greek and indigenous in spite of the variety of ty-pes. if 
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The British, for instance, with their various tiuclci, torni o»!e 
race, the Greeks have a ■'tester ri^hr to be so considered- 
This nicd isi liistingubhi'd Eodaiv by b kind ot ■con¬ 
stancy/ with Lrs o'ah si,iul and cspcriaJly with its own 
variety, dating from prcbhtoric rinies. We insist on the 
cfForr lo preserve rhaf nee. Races exist and will cantiiiue 
to exist; and each one defends itself Becatisc every' infusion 
of "new blood" is sonicthing diCereni and bceausc children 
ot mixed parents belong to no race* the Greek racc^ as all 
others, has to prcsen’c irs own " fluid constancy' by avoiding 
inJxrnre with foreign dcnients. 

The conservarion of each separate race must not be 
frustrated by difliculties such as intcr-radal barred. If 
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the adjitsrnuiit of frontiers w^cre based on ajithropoiogical 
knowledge, then the mutual hostiliry sur^dving iroin 
priniifive times among semi-cultivated frontier peoples 
would vanish. That svould be easier to accomplish Enaii 
Ixjsing all exisriiig races in one. For this purpose, we must 
teach in scbix3ls nor eont|uest but the collaborarioti of races, 
not racial hatred but the special value of each race, not the 
superiority of any race but their dificrences* not the 
extermination of other races but the relation of each to the 
soil which is sacred for it. 

Tile Greek race was formed under the Acropolb Rock, 
and it is impossible for atiy other to keep the k ep of the 
sacred rock, to which the Greek soul is indissolubly iinked. 


THE FUNCTION OF ‘MEDICINE’ IN MENDE SOCIETY 

/(/ 

Kv L, LITTLE, M.A., PH.D, 
l,fttarfT ift Anthropology, Londoa Setwot of nronounfi 


The Meiidc attitude towards the supernatural 
world involves a humber of interesting concep¬ 
tions. One of rhesc is Leiin modem usage Ngcir:f — 
which may be directly translaEcd as '{Supreme) Gtxl/ 
Ail life and acavity, in both a material and a non-niareriol 
sense, derive from created the world and 

everyth in e; in ir, including not only human bebigs, animals, 
plants and so on* but also spirits. In addition p ne invested 
the whole universe with a kind of non-niaterial power or 
influence which is not directly visible to the naked eye bur 
manilesrs itself in various ways and on special occasions in 
human beings and animals, and even in natural phenomena 
such as lighmingp waterfalls and mountains. He is rhe 
ultimate source and symbol of that power and influence, 
but, altiiough all-pow^erfuk he is not an immaneiit being* 
Like most African Supreme Gods, having made the world* 
he retired far off into ilie sky. He has little immediate 
contact with the affairs of human beings, though he still 
sends the rain to fall on bis 'wife/ the E^h (iVtfoi).* 

Little IS known about the exacr nature of because 

no one has ever seen him. He is nor ciitirely uiiapproaclK 
ablct hosvevcr, and sometimes a piayer may be addressed 
directly to him. But lie is more usually to ijc approached 
in an indirect way through the medium of spirits and 
ancestors.^ 

This ^wer or iiiHuencc w hich N^ew? has left behind and 
w'hieh derivi^ from liim is an cqiiaJly generic conception. 
It is expressed in rhe term Wr, usually rranslatcd as 
" medicine/ In common parlance and in a specific and rather 
limited sense, this w'ord denotes any ph\'sical object or 
instrument emplDycd to secure certain ends by other than 
marcriol means. This reading, however, tends to conceal 
the fdtt thac the object concerned is impregnated w'ith 2 
spiritual force which is also external to the object itself 
It is significant* for example> dot in 'swearing" on a stone 
or anything else ‘that Nijeuo made/ the Mende believe 


that the 'spirit* in die stone will be helped by 
to carry out the purpose of the "sw'car/ 

It would be more appropriate, therefore* to regard /ju/c 
as something which is generally latcnip and which retjuites 
only some special kind of action or some special circum¬ 
stances to be made actively manifest. In essence half is 
entirely non-moral and "neutral/ but it may be manifested 
as good or bad, as positive or negative, according to die 
person w'ho uses it and the way it is used. Thcoreti«iIly, 
anyone may use ' tilediciiie/ but in practice there are 
special practitioners in irs production and employment, 
because hak is poteiidally dangerous as well as poiciiriolly 
helpful, AILsIiaiidling ol ir may bring down harm on irs 
manipiitator and those associated wddi him. Moreover, 
the best results arc obtained by diosc w^ho have the 
skill and know'ledge to use just as hdk can be 

used for and on bchalt of anyone, so ir can be used 
against anyone. 

First and foremost among these spirinial "technicians* 
come the olficials and senior gratfuates of the secret 
st>ricries, like the Foro* Sandc (Bundujp Hunioi. Njava, 
etc. ■ these are specialist bodies. Then come the indivi<lua] 
"lechniciatis/ like die or medidnc-iiiajip himself 

soothsayers* dinners and so on, down in order of respecta¬ 
bility to 'wiun-mcii/ sorcerers and w'itclies. An important 
sociological distinction has to be made betw'cen the various 
categories. The funcrion of the secret societies is essentially 
a socially approved one. The ends in view' and the work 
undenaken under their argis* either in a corporate sense or 
through their accredited repfesentafives, are to be regarded 
as socially beueficiak They may range from Somerliing as 
specific as the cure of an individual ilbcss to the furcheritig 
of the general welfare and prosperity of die community* 
In this respect the role of the secret sociery is somewhat 
analogous to that of a Srate medical service as opposed to 
private piaetice. In theory', renmneration is made as a 
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payment to ihc iodety itsclC stiiJ rht skilf ofsodirEy olfEcials, 
derived from their iiicmbcrTiliip of rhe ifisrittitioii Js a form 
ofsocieiy propem whidi eaii be used and h^ded on only 
in terms oi ihc sodet)- and under its auspices. 

On the other Jiaiid^^ thougili die niediciiioman itiay 
^mcrimei he employed for a purp-ic u hich tias eonimunal 
implicadoiiSp such as the preparation of a rice medi cine, he 
and others of his kJtid arc essentklJy privaie practirioiiers. 
TJiey are engaged for, and ser\ e, iiidividuai and personal 
ends rachet dian public ones. Their knowledge iv their owii, 
and ihey can pass it on ro whom they like and at whatever 
price cliey can obiaiti for it. Usually medicines and tech¬ 
niques are handed on from father ro son* or 10 an ' appren- 
rice. Occa^uoiially, however, soincone quite outside the 
^pmfcssioji" has a dream and compounds a new and suc¬ 
cessful medicine as die result of it. Bis fame spreads and he 
establishes a position for liiiiiself 

In Slew ot the nicdidne-maifs individual role, the kind 
ol svork undertaken and the engagements lie ftilDls are not 
necessarily of a eharacier winch can objectively be judged 
as social. The same applit's ro the uw/-nian,^ who conies 
Within the same category. Thev both iindcrrake anvrhing 
from a Jove potion to a cure for a headache^ or trom a 
talisman which will secure successful candidature at a 
chiefdcim election to a ‘swear* which wjJl bring about die 
down&Jl of a rival. At the same rime* tlidr status is folly 
rccogiiizctl and publicly used and acknosvlcdged on 
specific occasions—^for example, in the liitc for juridical 
purposes of particular medicines owned by rhenn They 
may even be cdJed upon to perfortn various conimuiial 
cercniotiies in connexion with the propitiation of cenain 
ilfimage, or geiiii*^ associated with rivers^ 

Nor, in the general sense, are medicinc-meii and like 
praciirioners of this accredited category held persniially 
rcspotisibk for the outcome of thdr work, unless it is of a 
patently anti-social cliaracrer. If the victim of it has any 
compbint lie should lay it priniariiy against the person w’ho 
hired the nicdicine^man. If is the former who incurs the 
main responsibility. The existence of bate is legallv and 
officially recognized, and die medidne^fnan is limply the 
agent of it. 

Tfierc arc* on the other hand* ccriain prartitioners, such 
as witches and sorcerers* and persons who pi>ssess ^bad 
medicnics*" like the boa-coiisirictor. who ire regarded 
quite Jefifiitely and specifically as anii-soeaai. They havt; 
absolutely no legal srarus. and it is the duty of every 
member of the coinmnnity who knows their idaitity to 
bring them to rhe notice of tfje authorities for proper 
rrearttient and punishmenr. Until tjuite rcccnriy, and the 
bcliel still lingers in the more remote areas of Alcndebiid* 
witchcraft w-as always suspected when a person died. 
Everyone associated with him was regarded as a poicndal 
witch. The liver was cut out ol rhe corpse and dropped into 
a pail of water. It it was 11 or nf the appropriate snape and 
colour it was conclusive proof that a witchV spint bad 
entered into the person concerned, and the body was 
buried under a heap of stones with a stake Through it to 
prevent the witch spirit wandering and liamiiug other 
people. If rhe liver sank half-way in the w^tcr it indicated 


that rhe person was a wkch in part (/iniiirirt): he. could 
detect witchcraft but could iior perform it hinisclf 

Sometimes the svitdi spirit (/rivjci) sets out to kill a child 
bur is thwarted. Instead it etiiers the child and they grow 
up rogerher* so that the child beconieji a 'vsitch person/ or 
* witch host" l !c will always deny this* but he 

know's it to be a fact. Tlie movements of tbc hotm, or 
svitch spirit* are controlled by use of a certain leaf which is 
picked by rhe himatnai svhen he wishes the hmei to go our 
at niglit time. The /iwrri can travel abouc independently of 
fhc famameif svhile he is sleeping* on bats and owls. 

The adiid medicine provides a parriculaj-ly clear example 
of [he negative w'orkiiig of hah\ This is a medicine W’hich 
can be ttaiislDmicd iuio a boa-constricEor by the (witch) 
person tWYiiing it. It is a mineral substance wbose Mende 
name is ^ui^ei. and iE is liollciw inside, k can be bought from 
its existing owner, if the latter wishes 10 rid himself of it. 
Disposing of it* how ever* carries a very grave risk, includ¬ 
ing death* because [Ere medicine becomes an integral part 
of its Ecniporary owner. 1 his is Inecause he btxonics 
virruallv die slave of the nicdicinc in rerurii for die work 
wliich it diWi for IiLni, and is slavislily subjeer lo irs svill. 
Tlic cjily safe way of rid of it is through the 

Sicma-iiiii. who, as wirch-fiiittrs, have au antidote for 
witchcraft and can distinguish the evil thing in ihc dark,® 

in icmis, thcricforc, ot the work done, the owner of ihc 
tiJitei and tht medicine itscit may be regarded as one: 
since through assHixiation with tht- latter rhe ossucr 
btmincs a svitch. He may Juve acijuirt-d if far rhe purpose 
ol avenging himself on someone svho has wronged him: 
bur once under tlic nicdicinc's power he is cominirtcd to 
the life ofcannibAhstii w^hich wizards and wicdics lead. 

This witch btxi-constriccor (irdjfrrWf^i) works always by 
nigbr. and feeds on the blood of his viccims by sucking it 
vompirolikc our of thdr throats. Usually hi-s attend on s 
arc &iah and he has the pow er* also* of causing inftnrilc 
paraly'sis in children. The adilami'i first seep is t<i secure 
some article which has any kind of ass^Hriation with his 
intended victim. This may range from a piece of clothing 
to anything picked up from the victim's farm. Without it 
the witch has no means t^f attacking the arEcry. The 
mcdidiic irsclf rhen buried close to the vicrirn's hornet 
perhaps oumde in the budi or even at the doorway of his 
house—ill any place from which his house caii be stfen. 
From there it is transformed at theapp.rinred lioiir into the 
boa-conscncEor." 

both the secret societies ajid individua] pracritioiiers 
oprate verj largely by means of medicines (using rhe 
term In its more specific sense), and to \vork medidne' 
may be regarded as the verbal expression in this respeef. 
Physically speaking* a medicine is generally a compound 
ot herbs mixed as a rule with other natural ingredients, 
such as soil and leaves, and the whole is satunted with 
water. Medicines of this kind (janTiJiu) are usually em¬ 
ployed ritually fl>f "washing' certain sodal oUdices and 
crimes, as ^vefi as for the cure of physical ailments. Other 
medirincs pamcularly the kind used foreiisically. may 
consist ol a wide variety' oi misceltaneous objects, such as 
cowries* old wor blades* ribbon, foadiers, animal far* 
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huin^n nails, etc. Often the nicdidiie is tied up in a piece of 
cloth, or it may be contained in the horn of an aiiiinaf, such 
av a sluTp or a goat. Thcnc appears to be no rigid rule in 
regard to tlie choice of the niateriaJs* tJiongh unusual 
objecis are preferred because, it would seetn, rhey possess 
some exira quality tlirough their abnormaliiy. 

An essential parr of the [eehiiiquc of svorking medicine 
is tliat the objects used should delibeiately be *sct aside" ; 
one mi all E almost say Vonsccrated" for the purpose hi view. 
Once Ffic medidne-ntatt in charge of the w’^ork has done 
iliis, the objeers themselves are impregttated with pow=^cr 
and become efleerive media for its rransmission. As such 
their potency' varies with their present and previous 
associations and wirh the ‘niedicar prestige of the person 
compounding rJiem. In other words, rhey may be likened 
metaphorically to electric batteries. They arc charged with 
energy. 

As alreadv indicaredf medidnes consdtutc a form of 
pris'afe or o^collecrive pro|X!ny according to thdr nature, 
and they can be inherited or hired out in the same ways as 
other forms of properry: Indi vidua] medidnes, such as the 
(rhtinder medidne), and the tiki, winch eats away 
a person's nose* are known lar and wide md chdr posses¬ 
sion and use are vesct-d in the families owning them. Other 
medidnes are owned collectively as cliiefdom oras stK-iety 
medidnes. These may be nsed only for public or spocial 
purposes. Cliiefilom medicines sometimes consisE of a 
colleaion of erscwhilc private medidnes whicli liavc been 
confiscated because their osvncrs were using them in a 
nelarious way. The fact ihai rhey can he ^mnnicipaJized" 
iu this svay illustrates the point made in an earlier para¬ 
graph about the *nGtirrar character of hak. Ie is also 
signifEcanE in dii% respect, diat as a generic coticepr h^k lus 
to be designated specifically in terns of the wTiy and 
according to the purpose for wdiich it is used. Tliits^ lUma 
biJi* half is a "medidne tJiat can care/ i.e, one intended for 
protective purposes; kfm half Is a drinldng medicine, 
r.e. for medical purpojics in the sense of a physical curc^ 
Santiii u*a half is a medidne for "swearing,* t 

The intrinsic quality wdiidi medicines possess, aEuI 
svjiTch renders rlicin dangerous for ordinari^ handling, 
along with the way in which they arc eompoutidcd^ purs 
rhein into a somewhat dsiFerciir category! from other 
quasi-ieligtous or magical paraphertiah'a. For example, the 
tas mi>i (ill Creole patois, or talisman, coiisLvcs of 

a piece ot Arabic writing sevvn. into cloth, and its cflldeiscy 
derives exclusively trom the pivstige of its maEiufacrurers. 
Moslem mcdicinomein or rjfiiri-iiien, as practitiouers in 
the siipemarural, A very similar type of ehami is the new/, 
also made by fFiivr-nicii: a verse from the Qimm is pin ted 
on to a smooth woodai boards shapd rather like a shield, 
and the WTitiiig is washed off with svatcr into a bottle. Ie 
has the effect of bringing good Inck to its possessor. 

* The so-called "sacrifice* is another aspcE of the Else of 
ha!ff and its purpose is generally protective. In the case of 
the k^aiepa it is often stinierhing which is eomminially "set 
aside with the object of svarding off potential danger to the 
chiefdom as a w'hole nr to a group of individuals, such as a 
tamily* It may Ik* made spcdally by a medicine-man, or 
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even by a private person actifig on the laiter"s advice- It is 
used soiuetimes in court cases as a sv^ay of tuniiiig wliat 
would orhenvise be an adverse JudgmenE into a favourable 
one. 

Another form of'sacrifice" is die iaa haiti, a white rag 
hung from the rafters of a house or tied to a pole outside tr 
in protccrinn of its inhabiianrs. This is a peculiarly Moslem 
feature. A further tv-pe, w^hich has more in common w^ith 
the European meaning of thc/enn "sacrifice/ is rhe 
custom of slaughtering a goat or a fowd as a way of pro¬ 
pitiating the ancestors, hi general, how'ever, the praoice of 
sacrificing diK*s not seem to contain any svinbiuhc or even 
imitative properry. Itv implications are mainly compulsive 
and coercive. A person who is in trouble or is fearful of 
getting inio trouble goes to the soothsayer, and the latter 
instructs him as to what he slioultl sacrifice. It may be a hoe 
or a knife. Nor are the objects to he 'scr aside" necessarily of 
any special cconotuic value; the person concerned simply 
places them in a comer of His house or out in the coin- 
jxiund. Sacrificingis associated svith aH kinds of objectivci, 
Iroiu paying off an (>ld sci>re against a rival to curing illness 
in a child. 

1 e] addition to its cmployiiieut in the protccEioii of life 
and health .md tn promoting ptospetiiy, medicine has a 
very itTiportant foreusie fuiicrioiK It is an essential parr of 
legal procedure and rhe main w'ay of aEtcsting evidence. It 
is also used widely in safeguarding public and private 
property froni theft, and in derccriiig erimmality. In court, 
medicines arc adnmii^Eered m various forms which 
trom the ta-sting ol salt to the blowing of a. pair of bellows. 
Both plaintifi and defeudant iiittsE be 'sworn' in this wav 
befote ilicir statemcnOi can be taken. They declare: 'O 
big nicdieine o\ rlie such and such chiefdom^ niav I die if 
what [ say is not rrstc.* Or a medieine may be used for the 
purpose ot confirming a verba! pr^nnase. The person 
eoiiccmcd ST.vears oti rhe medicine that lac will carry out 
what he has undertakai. A pcrstin wdio.se prtiperty has been 
stolen denouiiecs the aiionyinous thief and verbally invitci 
the iiiedidne ro bring him to disaster, fn both eases the 
implication js that rhe medicine itself will scr%'e as the in¬ 
strument oi justice. "Swears* made in tliis way^ how'ever, 
can be "pulled/ t.e. remmed, if either rhe person who made 
the 'swear' or ihc owner of the medicine used for the 
pufpi>se can he persuaded to do the "pulling/ tn such a 
case the verbal injuncrion contained in the original ‘swear' 
is simply reversed. 

Finally, it should be stressed that the secret societies take 
the most general part in the control and inafiipubriou of 
supernatural power. In rhe old days it is probable that their 
monopoly was even greater and that it excluded much of 
the "private* practice evidcEic iiowada)^ on the part of 
rweri-men and related pracririoners. Even today the negula- 
rioii of sexual and social conduct and supervision of a £;ood 
deal of polittcal and economic activity is still vested in them. 
In all this the special sociery medicines play an essenrial 
part wdiich is roo extensive to be detailed in present space.^ 
The Saiide lueJiciue, for example, has tw'o main purposes; 
it is to propgatc and foster worn an I y character and virtue, 
and to ' wash/ cleanse and purify, vvomeii if and when 
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rhty fall shori in fhcsc rcspccis. Tlic "Saiidc [or Bundu) 
conitTj, a scrtf^tJicd-ofT porrioii f>| [he occupied, by 

the priiicipal woniin of rbe sedety, coniains rhe soderj^'s 
nicuicijic and rlierctorc a place ol' peculiar 53ncEir\'. Anv 
intruder vsiil inair 110c only rhe severe displeasure of Sande 
members bur the addinonal disability^ of a swollen sromach* 
Only the society* using the mcthcijic which caused this, 
ein "puli* the effix't. 

NiUti 

^ Hie Mende r^tianaitze the icbrkHuhi|!i of die deity to the 
objeedve world iti dicir ayiTig that ^Cod is the Chief" Tlic ordinary 
Mende man dm not approach a chief dircedy but uses a " h\a man " 
nr someDUc who has the diicrj ear aj an intennodiary. 

^ Poro riutal providis an inipottant ouiniple of this, [n addnrskig 
tlie Poro ancesttaJ apkin, the elder 'Through you we go to 
/j. God. h n also emtorrmry b prayers to the ancestors or in 
uijunetkma involving the specific use of mcdiduM (see later para¬ 
graph) to end wuh the expression jiihiC —'God 

funlicr and significant hint on this point u afforded by the coinnion 
expr^on, ‘1 Inw it all to God/ be Mmde man"s phibsophicaj 
leaetioit to iIk injury arrother person has done him. God will take 
revenge on your behalf; but if you aor noe eonient to leave the issue 
to Him* you take the mitiitive yourself henee the existeuce of 
bad medieinc." 

■ * technique^ in the ease of ipccille medicines* cptisists 

m 'talking" to them in a cemin way cv-cry^ day. 

* The main aficrence bctw^ceii the medidiie^tiiau, or hainrm, 
as surii, and the «ii?rA-nian is chat the latter uses, and puiporn m 
work ti^nly by means of. various tdanik paraphernalia, such as 
inseripdons in Arabic writing, beads aisd Sura as well as numerous 
charms and talkmans ajsociatcd svith rhe occult side of Idam. 
Largely through his professed eoimexian with Islam* tlie ppffln-ifiaii 


enjoys greater picsijge than the urdinjty iiiedk;inc-inan in many 
eoniiiiunitics. 

* tksr a detaiJed docription ot fiicae importanr denizens of the 

Metidc supenuturaj w^nrld, including anccictai spirits, see Sjoerd 
Ho&fra, 'The Aiiecstral Spmis of the Mende/ fUr 

Vol. XXXIX, Part 4* 1^40* and *The Belief among the 
Mciidi in Non-Ancenfal Spirits/ VoL XL, Pam j-6, 194^, 

* Anodict 'antidoie-^ople" are the They can provide a 

counter-niedidne to wniehmft (JCrfipidtP-j^afidei), made mt of a muill 
piece ot baniboq cane. This, when hung over the door, or ovex a 
child's bed, the effect of'shooting" the witch. The witch"5 only 
Jmpc of salvation lie in cottfcsdoFis to a sDochrayci. The latter refers 
Jiiiii to the LAi^iddpjfleip wdio requites him to surrender Jjij 'leaf/ 
Without this the witch or has no power. He is then treaced 

by rise korisSM^ for his sicknexL 

The Speaker fne.yt in order of precedence to die Pirarnou-nr 
Chkf) of an upper Mende dilefdoin gave rliis accotuit of his 
experieum with a 'boa^oustriciot/ One day he noticed an old 
woman atnong some rice bundles ai a fbnn. She w^as moving about 
stealthily and eventually unwrapped a niangular-sJiaped object from 
a piece of shirting. She cJicn pointed it towards each point of the 
ejMpaw ii] turn, touchuig her breast w'itb it after each movTincnt. 
After hiding the object imdct the rice, die went away. The Speaker 
went over to the bundles, and on putting his band down to exaiuine 
the object received a violent diock which bowled him over. He 
«w a bright bghc, rather like a rainbow, and the end of if rested on 
UK neighbouring famihouse. Ptaently the old woman retiuned and 
repeated her actiDi!LL Being iuspiekhui, he reponed the matter to the 
Okf. Tile Wa people xverc sent for* and in the old w onian^s house 
^cy fouud the object in quesaiorL Along with it w^as a head tic 
belonging to a woman in the town, and 1 collection of iionn equal 
in muiibcr to the houses in the village. The woman to whom the 
head tfc belonged became paralyiJ^ lopn aftmvards. Tlie old 
woman herself was "sworn," and jhe beracirdicd KM>n after this 

■ Cf. K. L, LLctk, "The Pofo Society as an Arbiter of Culture,^ 
Afitfim Vol. Vlf, No- 1 (Marche tg4H}* pp. r-tj. 
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South Aiiicui Prehistory in rhe War Years : Ut,* 

By A. Jr H. Gtvdwift^ P.R.S.S.AJ, Scuhr Ltmutr 
in aitJ Unkvrsiiy p/Ci/v 

Pffhh^nt Art 

Tjie Bureau of Ardiai^lctgy (now the. Archox^logica! Survey} 
produced a site list and crude distrihution map of Prehtstork Arc 
m 1936. This wa$ very largely based upon a more compJett 
analysis prepared at Cape Town by t. Schapera Ul [i W'm 
sent to various niissioti stations, magutraief,^ schodmasten and 
govmuneni ofheial! throughoui the country^ with the very 
plcasijic result that the number of sito lisetd in the new edition of 
1^5 been more than doubled. The tnap in its present form is 
essentially a record of grois distjubution, ana ii without detinctivc 
vjJuc_fr<w the piijrdy ethnological siantlpoinr. Evencrally die 
comidrrably augmented information dmuld be pmdticcd in the 
deigned to carry a iflentifir mestage ou a variety 
of different diMributioni, Our exact data are still insuffidenr to 
permit of the pubikatioti of luch an adas. The presen t map dif¬ 
ferentiates only between paJitiings and pcfroglyphi, lu actual 
fact cich uf these reprcicnts a scries of schools* mdej and periods. 
Some ot rhcie provide a dear link acrow from pamrmgs to 
engravings, and striking shmlarirics of $ty]c and content can be 
recognized. There ii ihus the pcmibiliry ot pnwt that certain 
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phases of paintings and of pcfrogli^hs w ere an expresuou by the 
same people of the same cultural idL^s and background in die two 
different media. In the majorii)^ of pericids, however, the tw^o 
media of cxptpsion show' ckar-cut differences, 10 chat no linl^e 
can be rccognizesl. We should be able to develop a scries of datimi 
lines or horizons from the linked pcriodi. and dafe snlcs as 
beh>nging before or after these chronologt^l nmnicnts. 

fn the fEcltl of pure diorolog)' we do already know much about 
the distribution of such tecognizabte dettwnts aj ibotprims, 
plant forms and a variety of techniques in ^h^ pctroglyphic Kris, 
and of dots, hands, bichromes, ptdychrflmca and certain conven- 
tiom in rhe p^itElrd scries. The begitioings of a survey oF such 
distriburiofu might well be inirbied from the evidence we already 
have. 

iTien: lias mmc revival of loeil inicresc in pfchistoric arc 
since Thw is in pare due to the return of the AbbiJ Breuil to 
this field, and m pan to che imerest taken bv a Pretoria artist 
Mr. Wa] ter Battris, who has turned to this somewhat uttexpreied 
source lor inspiration. These two have combined in a paper on 
l^mnngs from the Ladybrand dhtrict.sis The first part of the paper 
(by Breuil) describes a Mes of an ujoc animals from Rose Cottage 
&vr. Hretlil s su^vation thar the asymmetrksil tail proves that 
these Were sharki U coiuircred by a later staremciir by Dr. K, H. 
Barnard* who pnis out that the tail h the oiilv chajractcrisrb 
j^cstmg shark, while others imply different fish. The sizes of 
the originals (44 to 4 S centimetres in length) iugg»t that they 
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Mjrrtss, iixusses p^id fishing scenn fit>m Hinicvilk, Natuf. 
IIck: we arc eerratnly dealing with an iniportinr addition to 
prchiscofic ethnology. \n an area where the dug-out is coiiipiticly 
unknown today we have sonic nine boars^ each widi a man 
standing in ic^ spearing fiih; seven of the nine boats have a clear 
bow-sprii^ or perhajM an overhanging stem platform. The BaJicu 
along this coast have speared fish in wide river estuaries for many 
years* but they Jo not seem to have made any use of the canoe. 
A further scene containiiig fish, and a man apparently spearing 
one, is depicted from the U^'sherg, Ladybraud district. 

Following upon the svork of Breuil and Batdss, Dr. L, H. 
WcUs^H lurcher prehisroric paintings of ftsh from rhe farm 
Caledon f^oort (190), Fdurieshurg districr. Three figures suggesE 
dolphins and one or two arc certainly fish. Two addinonal fish¬ 
like fomis ate depicted from a slab in the possession of the 
Atchacological Survey in Johannesburg. 

Two papers by thi Hfin. L, Cripps-^ give a short survey of 
prehistoric paintings in Southern Rhodesia. Two fnrdier papm 
by Mn* Goodall^ ihow^ iw'o distinctive breeds of sheep, the one 
quire certainly the *fif-raiied aheep' of the Horrmrofs of the 
Cape^ the other less certainly recognizable. The fiirmcr come from 
Surtic Fami, M^zoCf the latter from Shamva and Mtoko. Again a 
cleat sidelight Is throw^^ on the etbnolcsgy' of die Hottentors 
fiirther to die south by this recognilion of a wider distribution for 
the btMiatied ilieep than can be found iod!ay. The second paper is 
of milked interest as it aitenipr^ (very' clearly) ro show the 
felatioJiship existing between certain paintings belonging to 
Rhodesia's iiilme fiomiidiing period of cave art and Afiican burial 
rites. These appear to conform w'irh ceremonies pinted on the 
rock$^, dcsiccadon, the wrapping of the body in a hiJe^ and fin.il 
burial. 

A paper by van Rict Lovi'c^^ pins forward the suggestism, 
previouily made in the Namral and Historicai Monuments^ 
Relies anii Antiques Ace, 1934 (as amended by the Natura] 
Moimmcnts Amendn^ctit Act, 1937), that a colour code or a 
dicrionary of colours should he used in idenofying die 
shad^ by prehistoric artists. Unhappily the only such books 
so tkr approved by law arc expensive mil arc only available in 
Johmnesbnrg, which incTcascs the diiiculty for the fieldworkcr. 

Two pSLpcrs in the same publication p by G. TyJdcn^ and van 
Rict Low'Cp^^ provide a means of dating certain of the more 
recent p.^tings, chiedy in die IlajnTciland-Fra>Starc area, by 
means ut the simple heraldry' of the Bsintii rcgiineniai shields. 

Tbrochures written to cover exhibitiuns of prehistoric art 
deserve some mention. 5 * 2 , aa was intended for aai exhihi- 

fion of paintings held in Johannesburg by Walter Batciss; the 
second aceompanied the Exhibition of Prehisic.3iric Art which 
toured southern Africa during a large part of l946p and covers 
very briefly much that is known about our art generally. 

The ajtirtially duller pctroglyphs have not o'oked so much in 
the way ot publication^, but a paper by Lowc^ describes four or 
five t>'pes of engraving from immodija-ly south of thcJ Magaties- 
berg range. They arc situated on ihTceTarins over a range of some 
twenni^ miles: [j] very finely engras'ed and hatched geometrical 
dcfigns, (2) finely engraved animal profiles* {3) ^moodily nibbed 
and polished silhouette with finely engraved profile, U) grooved 
profile and [5) possibly painted silhouette svith finely engraved 
profile. Lowe regards iliese as of great age* as the ruck surihces 
chat contained mck aigravings have in several weathered 
jw^ay, taking portions of the engravings with them. Veiy'liniilar 
rnnduiions on other grt^uiids were reached by me from Vosburg 
(1936) and from Cicstopterontein by Lowe {1937) wi[h regard to 
[he findv engraved crtKs-haiehed designs. Others in this series 
can alio be compared w'ith those sices farther south. 


t If Firm/ 

A short papt^f by Malan U tnrended to explain to nicmben of 
museum stans how' a eavc deposit should be approached and 
iifatification^ccc., watched to obtain the maximum of evidence. 
While it is necessarily brief* the main principles are given, and 
this should prove a useful iutroductioii for miuicniH workers. 
Somewhat rimilar* chough longer and of far wider scope* is a 
h 3 iidbt>ok by mc^tn wdiich rhe main problems eJtcotmrercd in 
the African field are discussed. Chapters deal wndi dcfitiiuons, 
technique^ field research, geological records such ai river gravels 
anti raited beach depodts. cave deposits, etc. The handl^k is 
tu tended for dve use ofamatcLirs who are interested in prchistory\ 
ui the hope chat far greater care will be taken in the development 
of prehistoric sires and deposits in the iumre, 

Ccwcf^f CtJHJWJt'Pi; 

Hie speed with which cave sites are nnw being excavated and 
ihe vast quanfin' of material that has ahrady been accumulated 
from these and other strirified depi^itr make it ahiindanily clear 
that Sourh Africa hai now reached a stage when a eartml jiiJ 
complete digestion is overdue. The quantities of parti v published 
orconiplctely unpublished material, that should be at the disposal 
of the hcldworker, are Such that a decided efrutt should be made 
to call a halt 10 further excavation until this unw ieldy assemblage 
his been pfcfiilly examined, compared, illustrated and published. 

One ot the major drawbacks to the employment of goveriiinciu 
fiinds for research of this nature apparenrly lies iu the need for 
some production of tangible results during the budget year. This 
is leading in an increasing measure ro * prt-rhninary reports," siDnic- 
times Jo called* but more often filled as though they were con¬ 
clusive. Completely digested records are then posipuncd uiuil 
some furdier deposit in a difrerent pare of the country' has b™ 
hurriedly dug. 

A compreheiiiive picture of South African prehistory can only 
be developed by mamtaming an even balance between onr 
various cvpci of site. Under Itxil conditions the open site provides 
us widi the bulk of our material, but is generaliy strafignphicaJiy 
useless. Ir \us eo be studied in reUticn to strafifi.^ cave sites wlien 
these are found. This added burden upon the detailed straiigraphy 
that a rave will yidd should mean that extrone care should be 
exercised in excavation, and documentatitm. It this is done, the 
csndence so acquired can the more safrly be eximded 10 cover 
exposed surface sites* CorrcJaiious of this son ate only possible 
with a planned syjimi of partijl dccenfolizarion, by whirh 
maierLiI from one general area auromatkally goes to the appn>- 
priaie museum or repositor)' of that area* and not eo a ccnttal 
store. 

In addicioti thete should be a constatii cheek upon the rcsulrs 
obtained from raised headi deposits, against diicqverics made iu 
n ver gravels along the littoral and inland. Most of our beaches of 
Quaternary' times persist today as fragmentary' deposits on steep 
talus slopes that dcscetid from hills topped with quartziric sand- 
MOiic. slipping talus and the accumulariou of surface material 
againsr the bench of the raised beach often provide very mislcadiui^ 
evidence, more especially Jn view of the rolled condition of thu 
totals that yield our data. 

Perhaps the most imporrant result of war conditions has been 
the great increase iu the number of cas'es that a.re being excavated 
cnmmcrdaliy' for the obiaining of lime* guano, ere. the absence 
td shipping and the need for additional materLak for building and 
tor iemlization have led to the destruction of literally hundreds 
upoi] himdrcds of tom of stratified prehistoric cave deposits. 
Unhappily the same fegisJacioii which pnotcro these detn^iis from 
the fmwcl and sieve of die unlicensed excavator adds die rider 
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pmvi^d chac Aii prohibition doM nol appiv lo rcnsovqli thni 
remit from the nonniJ activities of hiM mininc, etiijinccriiig 
4 tid agri^iural mrcrpriscs/ Tbii vircuaJly means *dti noi citidoy 
, a dynamite is preferable/ Sciimcisis arc not welcomed nndcr 
such dminisLinces, ai m imporranc discover)^ might hold up 
commercial etitcrpriscj for a wcefc. Instances occur in wliiai 
matcrtal is deliberately desrrojed ot reburied for this ver\^ 
reason. Perhaps the grcarist araonni of harm has been done aloni 
i^he southern coast irom Saldanha JJay to Port Elizabeth* though 
here and fheic the E>re5tr>“ Dcpartmcnc has made some effort to 
protect cave sites that lie wiihin its presm-es. 

In Ac fidd of pidiislonc arc the rcndenc>‘ rcceiiciv has been to 
look for the rare and the exotic, and to avoid the far more hirni- 
druin approach that chomtogj wodd yield. CW di$crikinon 
should ccrraijily be abandorted in fav'our ot series of detaifed 
oistnburionsv such as have berpti suggested above. 

In there is iitsufficioit plaimiiig. msufEdcnt giiid;iiice and 
though tfid cixiperadoti behind prehistory^ in South Atrica; 
the war has been rcsponsihle for sonic of Ah. bur in contrast to 
the f ufopcan field, SouA Aifrican prehistory has been proSTded 
wiA an cxeme for rdferrion and t%arion by these yiars. and w^c 
camiot reasonably plead Ac condirioni of war for 'our lack of a 
sobd *fivc-yTar plan," 

iVwcj {number^ m forUinuafien uf ihasc rp Pdffj -1 and //} 

^ C* Van tiicf Lowe^ ^l^rehiitork Art in Sou A Afnea,* Bar ef 
Srr., Vol V. (i^, 4 r), jrt pp. wiA map. 
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^ K- Breuih Sea Anbnals anioiigst the Pfchiitoric Rock 
PanKinKs of Ladybtand" (with an addendum : U^rehmoric Fubini; 
defies, ,by WaJtEt W. Battisi), , Voh XLt {1944). pp. 353- 

^ L. H, Wells, 'Marine Animals in a Riick Paintine JKjjr 
I^ricsbiitg. O.P 5 ,/ VoL XLII (1943). pp, 236-9 

jUustrated. 

r ?■ Paiiitines in Smiihetn Rhodtsii,' Tr. Rhitd. 

Art. All., Vol. XXXVIII (1941), pp. 29-33 : Vol. XXXFX [fft+j). 
PP- 99 - 101 - 

« E. 'Datttcitic Aiiinuif in Rofk Arr, md Soihl* 

ObservatKsns on Rock Paintings lUustratljig Eunal Rites.' Tr 
Rfu^, SiK Ais., VoL XU 

C. ym Riel Lowe, 'Colour in Prehistoric Rnck PainnuEs/ 
Af. ^Wi. BulL, VpI. I {1946), pp. 13-iS. * ■ 

« G. Tyiden, 'Bantu Shieys/ S. Af. Bull, Vol, 1 {194/A. 
PP- iOtutrated. 

Lowe, ^Shields JR Sou A African Rock PainAiijiL 
h. A/. A/ik. Bail, VoL I (1946), pp. 3S-40. 

** H. Bfcml, Undifaprr ^ SewL" Prectma. October. 1944 

S PP-* 4 pbtes. 

“ A, J, H. Cioodwiji, Our Earfy .irnVh, Cape Towti, 1046, 
10 pp.j test figs. , 

C. van Riet Lowe. * Prehistoric Rock Engravings in Ac 
Knigcrsdorp-Rusicnburg Aia of Ae Transvaal,' S./l, L.S. VoL 
ALI (1944). pp, 3Z9-.i4, H text figs, 

** rt. D. Malan. 'Excavafion Method in South African Prehis- 
Eooc CavM,* 5 , Af. Mu. Ass. Bu!L December. 1944. S pp. 

J. H. Cood%vui, Method in Prehuioty, Handbook No. t 
S. Ar. Arch, Sdc-. 1945, tB4 pp,. rext figs, ' 
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Mexico South: The IsthmiLs of Tehuantepec. By Mmirl 
1 /t /I Lmdon {Cosseli), 1^47, xXi*m, 447. viti, 

I IT 45 J- 

t j twhniui of Tchuatitepec is a happy choke for a 

Incalizeii midy of Mexico* for it h uiiimatcly cunccTtiCE! wjA all the 
gre^t thcinc:^ of Aat cmnitry'. Arcli;eolci 0 caIly it is the meeting place 
of two great pTc-Conqnest civibatiom, Ac Mayj ^nd the Naliua 
It i^y nicked be Ac siie of Aat lint Avelopnicnt of maize from a 
Wild mountain giaa on wlikh Ac whole agricultoral sviicm pf 
AmcTiEra Ibntided- In the coIopmI period it early attracted Ac 
^UeiiiioFn pf Hmin Coftes, who had estates there, and fixmi the 
eighrceiub ceiitursi' onwarA it was coiisj^uidy in Ac hnicli^t as cute 
of Ae natural links oS comniuntcatioiL. and poimtial sites fur a canal, 
betivcen Ae Arbntic and Ae Picilk. In the events of Mcxkan ho-^ 
Lory dowTii to the Rcvalutiuii It has played its pan. It is Ae lioinc emt 
only pf the disappcariTiig retntuRts of conservative and uiudapEable 
tribes such ai the Huavci. but abu of the 2 Liputccs. pc Aaps Ac must 
ptP^siivc and qnkrk-witted of ajl Mexico's Indian tribes^ artd Aat 
which has, on its mcir/ac fringe, aclueved Ac musi fhiitfid synthesis 
wiA rhe coiK|iicAig !>paiiiard. 


Seiior CoviiTxihiu is well to write about the Iitlinius 

I'M years it has been his favountic haunt, and he has taken more than 
» mewly dtlctMiue part in Stirling's cxcavaiions at La Venu and 
Other l^uiw sites. J-lc has east hh book in a highly persoiul fiixni 
a eninlniutian of learned lord monograph and travel book of 
{v^nal Kitunitcciiee. It is inagnitieemly ptoduced and illustfated 
To the aiiihropolDgiit tile tw-o seetions ofgteatcsl interest arc thosJ 
3rel»o and oit the hfe pattern of the iiiiodeni Iirhnms 
p^ees, livuig in and aiound the towns of Tehuatitcpee and 
Juehiiaii. The dueovery of the culture labelled Oluiei: has trails- 
Mined the i™pe«ive of Mexiean prehistory. Whether m um the 
thrM ulcers tound outside the Maya area bearing bar-and-dor dates 

r j autheiiikated 

{and I'rafew Moriry is of (he eontiary apinioo) the finds at La 
Venta and Ti« Zapotes represent a cnlturc completely indepctident 
of the Miya ba-s^ pn a jaguat-toteniisni. which now displaces the 
i"^i ^ Cholula and even TeotihuaeSn. The study 

of die IstbmiB ^p«c« IS almost an independent monogtaph and a 

!wni “f vcmapalar* I.S easeful 

dmw 1 tigs qf aU kiiiA of ^rtrfitcii. RODNEY CALLOP 


ASIA 


Eirthbound Ciiirui^ A Study ofRirriil Ecununiy m Yuumin, 
I ^ ^ Hsimy^Tmg Fri aiui Chih-I Otmji {rrohrd 

1^3 pri'ptifrd in p'M Paul Centfvr artd 

Marj^ant Park RedJiAd). Uniimity ^ Chifo^ Presto r 94 j. 
Pp. xriiL JJ 9 , &,t|^/^pfjft- 2 ii, 

^*?**^^° Wing : A SoetorugxemJ Study pf Cbmere: 
FaniitUrria By Un YuAt-Hwa, with art rntroduftiim ^y RiiywrcifNf 
Fintf. London (Ki^ioi P*aj/), jfnv 234. Ptife i6f 

A ckmeip Vlllxge : TBiioit. Shxnrimg PtovjJice. ByMiuun C. 
Yatt^, 4^if/i 4f /oreiiwJ fry Ralph Linh^t. Loitthn (KrOiin Pauli, luiX 
xriip 275- fYkr S Hj- 


Each ot tl^ three bodw provides a detailed socwleigical analysis 

7 *’“ of ruramiina The 

PicJrtiftdoo vary greatly, bot 
^ “J'* —™mplenientary to the other two.^Each 
locality concctncd h tn mown way very ‘typically' Qiiiiese and the 
^rw sites «e at the ihfB:coirnen of the mapofcLna. But once we 

ilui are dottedJ ^nnii of tocial-eroiiornie otganizaiion 
™..!r respome which these diifeTetu 

ofT changing chcuni- 

«ance. Of these conitasti frofessor Fri in pairicular is a^dy aware. 
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^^^^VC of SfittistiLT HJch thttyiz ofj. L. Biurlc 

in China^ Sfunghji, iy_s7) cjit havi; Jittk vsim unfit 
detailed Hxriolo^K'al itiidi« soch ji ihiiK h.^vc provided jji owtiine 
ot tlic uiAin variaiiuiis of behavioiir that itctd to be eoimdcred 
Fjtrthlmmfil Chim b concerned witli three viUayrs in the 
tarns to the west of Kunming. It b the product of dcailed field 
r^arch earned otii under coiididoiu of fjntaHie difHcult>' during 
the period The presemacion b quancititive rather than 

AijEisticaJ in a stri-rt sense. Ihe authors limit their thrinc to a detailed 
analysis o± the cmitrol of land. Ubour and pnxliiciion in each of the 
diree viJIaftei studied, Readei3 of Profeisdr Ri's rarlicr work, 
Ijft in Chim wdl know that thej’ can espect a 

scKiDlngifjI iilsiglir of the highest order and ihi:y wiH not be dh^ 
appointed. The onghul Chintrse W'lrrk was in [hk-e Separate pans, 
each dealing wirh a single village |p_ Jc), and, tlie ptoceH of rransla- 
tioti and syrtthcsLi’iiito a single %toluine has wmcsvltat disturbed the 
logic of prcsaitatioii. The rjuanritaEive detail b often most suggestive:, 
but certain ihgupcs, especially those reining to land areas and crop 
yreldi, sh-rndd be treated wkh ciiition. The vagueness of inany 
Chinese units is stressed on pp. but tlib vagueness is ofren 

lost sight of in later tabulations. A disastroiisly mideading foottiotc 
f- repeated on p, is probably due to a iiiisundcrstandfiig 
by die AmLTEcaii editor^. The reader is giv'cn to understand that a 
pioii ii a wdght (ntK a voluiiic) of no lb. Actually it is perfectly 
tJcir firam various coiiieucts that die authon intend the term p/nd 
to denote a measure of volume; in (act it would appear to be a 
'bnsber measure contaiiuEig 45 ib, of uiihiiskcd paddy or 67 lb. of 
hiisked rjce (p. 51), But even with iku correcdon the yicldi figtires 
given on p. 71 appear to be imp^ibly highp and the statement 
(p. i^s) dut jQfioits of uiihuiked rice w the equivalent of ^ ttph-uh 
oriiiiskcd rice makes rio sense at alf. 

But, in any cuc^ however quesdonabic may be the absolute values 
of the numerous figures in this book, [hey do make possible a 
genuine quanritahve contparLson of the state of aflain in the three 
viJl^cs studied The first of these vilbgcs, Lut'sun, was a simple 
agriaJtural cotniminiry dependent wholly upon the production of 
rkc, bti>3dbrans and small livestock; the Kcond^ Vit'sun, supple¬ 
mented an imdeqnate ricr economy s\ith ^ rural handicraft 
(basketryj artd a sctiii-industry ^permifcingj^ Bic third. Ynt'sun, 
was esperfendng boom conditions as the result of a new motor 
road and a new markre for vc|cctables. lliese thm snIJages provide 
the field laboratory for a fasciiutiMg study of die varieties of 
that are possible, even vvlthiEi quite a smalt area, to the stress of 
chajtgitig ccononuc ccMulitinm, The analysts for the most part k 
admirably defadicd, though Professor Fei's own prefetnKcs for a 
deL-eutralizcd economy linked to rural ccMJpcrarives obtrude here 
and there, ft is refreshing 10 Qnd a leader of modem Cliinesc thought 
who is prepared to recognize die good as well as the evil in the old 
order; it fi to be hoped that he wilJ not prosnptly be labelled a 
reactionary' on that account. 

hi compariton the other two books under review' arc lightweight. 
Both rare as jnjprcMiotiisric ethnography rather than docuniented 
sociological study; t^'^Lh manage to give rather a filse imprcssid]i of 
simplirity" and orderliness to the face of changing C-hina. This arises 
|urdy from die parcicular sociological dogmas fas'tiurcd by the 
authors concerned and parrly Iromi the form of presentation. 
fessor Lm writes of his home vilbgc in Fukien. I3r. Yang of liis 
home village in Shantung Both are expert but somewhat inhibited 
iccoutib. Both books seem to have been wTiitcn in America on the 
b^s ol a general recollection of the Iioehc stxtic rather tha.n as; the 
outcome of ipedfir research. Gcneraliatarinns thus irotiie too easily. 
Lin has a concept of soda! oquUibriuEii (Cltap. XXIJ which could, I 
think, only be matnlaincd at a ve^ superficial level of analysis; 
Yang (p. jja) sccmi to have a naive taiih in the old Lancashire 
prov-erb aboui *fnur genera tkms Iroin clogs to dogi.’ The te- 
uicinbcred facti fu Coo pcrlecily into the balanced ry mmetry of such 
cyclic tbeorirt pf social process. Both authors arc evidently embar¬ 
rassed by the need to discus* the bdiavksur of their relarivet. Yat^ 
tails to solve ilua dilFNnilty, and while hh dcicriptioiis of ronrine are 
imercxting, all discumon of pcnon-to-pcrson rebtionships ii 
general ired to the level C5f *a woman and her husband's younger 


hfotlicr have a free and easy rcLuiondiip' (pp. ^4-75). Lin. on the 
mlier hand, ingeniiHLily presents hk Jiu1cri.1l in the form of a 
iiovrf Tliis device avoi^ embarrassment but is aggravating in die 
scfioiLS reader, who camuit now dhthigubb between £acf and ficriou. 

ITic tundamcjital economic problErnis svhich fortn the central 
rhciiic of Fei and Chang's book arc lighcly passed over by both Lin 
and Yang and one nii^i at first suppose that changing coitdltions 
had inrn^UL'ed here no critical snuggle lor die control of che ineam 
of prodiiaion. Lin finds nothing remarkable hi the fact that moM of 
the bqd in his type Fiokicn vilt^e is oivned by absentee landlords 
(p- ^ 4 ]- (p- at first assLiiiies that each fiiniily owns its own 

land, hue later (p. E33} rccognizcri the existence of a complex ^.Tcdit 
stnicEure+ vrhich by the end of the book fp. ajo) has become ciricicaJ. 
This author has spociilisi qualifirations as an agriculruralBt and it is 
a great pity chat in the earlier chapters more iita could tiot have 
burn given on the economic aspects of farming procedure. Figmci* 
such as M has acrenipted, which wnnid indicate the rebtive effi- 
ricn^ of farm labour in ditfereni typo of acd viiy might liavc been 
parriciiEarly valuable. The most tik'fijJ and eiriginal sccrioiu of 
LinV book arc those which rebte to the organizatiuEi of small- 
scale commerce and die riverine rice trade in the Foodao%v area. 
The description here ii fawiiL-iting and clearly based on detailed 
first-hand obscrs'ation. 

Althougli ihc three books arc in nosciue miiiparabic in quality, 
anyone who reads all dirce will obtain a very good overall Lniprcs^ 
sion of the variety and Lomplexiiy of the problems that face the 
presciit-day Chinese farnier. In the background one sodologtcai 
quertkitj of iimdainenral lEnpoEtancc remains uuani^wtn^ed : What is 
the n.iEurc of the ebss siiticture of Clilnesc sodety ? ts d; or h it not^ 
comparable with that of the West? These authon all recognize the 
widrqiread tiicideiice of a landlordr-tctiant relariouship^ but, like 
wher writen on C-hina, ihe^' tend to asumie dut, beousc -sif the 
higli Social mobility and rapidly fiuctuatitig fortunes of individual 
fan lilies, die 'landt^ gentry' are nnf eompatabk as a social |o 
their arisiocnitic coumerpart in Europe. High social moEMJity, how¬ 
ever, is by nej means an cxclusiv^cly Clhincsc cliaractcriSiCp nor do 
Huctuadons of pcnoniKil ncccsurily a^fect the class strarificadoti of 
the society coiuidcrcd as a contiiiuirig whole, hi Ciiina. just as b 
eightocnth-^ntuiy rural England, the cruciat control of ilie 
magistracy is the percjuisite of the kiid-owTiing group. From this 
pojJit of v-iew an adequate analysis of ClnEK-K social strucTure 
^tia nccdi to be written, H. R,-LEACH 

Artist m Unknow n India. By MHwnrJ; mth afi?rr~ 

I A h PTifesstv ff /. /-Venre. Linitkni (tIVwirr Lnnrie], 

1 rO - 74 , mfh 9 >t rBiutrafiEWU nmt /Yhv tis. 

. Tills is a popular account for the general reader of Mrs. 

Mdward s ™ls arid triiiiTiphs as a sculptress in search of typiol 
heads among certain primitive tribes and backward cIohcs of htia. 
HrT chatty narrativ^e Combines rwo tours carried out in the season* 
and 1M7-ID3S. and ranges ftoni Bombay through the 
l^ccan CO Madras, ilie Njjgiris and Trav'ancore ; back through the 
La:nrrai Frovttices and Bostar State to the Klioudmali, Chtsta Nagpur 
andjamilicdpur; and finally to the Naga Hills and Nepal To few 
if any, has It been given to visit in rapid succ«sion some forty 
primitive coiiiniumtics amid Ksme of the most picturesque senicrv 
ni bdia. Ht-r dluHTafioni mclude thirty^w o pliotos of sculptured 
heads, and^with her snapshots and drawings forni a lively introduc¬ 
tion to the manner of Lite of ihe twenty-five niillioii Indian 
abonguiah. 

.Mrs. Mil ward does not sec out to write tbr anthropologists and 
[he assistance she obtained in jtekrting rypo, and in making brief 
rjofes ot eustomi. varied from plm to place. The artist in her 
predofiiinatcs. hut she took head Encamtemenw of her models and 
1^ led the way m such tfirecKhmcmioiial recording of Indian types, 
Thu and her rccimi gift of one Jnmdred and three original pi.iter 
wUccLicn. to the Llambridge Univemty Museum of 
ArrhEolog)- and Ethiidlogy furm a valuable service to aiithro- 
polo^v A crmcal nevman orher text would have eliminated some 
iiiucakn and much uiiorthfxios orthography of Indian w'ordi 
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JuvcnUr DolmEjurncy in in Eu^tuh Middletown, iiy ilnmdim 
T J « Marushiinf. Ijmikm (kmultrdjir oftd PituJ). 194]?. 

It"/ ^ 

Iti ihii pjinstakiiig study of juvenile delutquotKy in 
Cam bridge during the hit war, ihc Innrrprc^fcnnrains little that will 
be unfa miliar 10 studciua of the subject, and few of the diirry-Mvcti 
lafeles seem calmkEed ip serve any useful purpose, R ACL AN 


Folk Museums. By !&fwrrth C LVofe. University <?/ iV^dfs Press. 

m i947. Pp. 62 w'lfft II pJurw. Prtf£ is. rtd. 

Dr. Pcaie pitta the cijc for the folk museum in these 
words [p. 17)- 

' WhcHp in t visiied tht:5c three museums in tum [the 
folk tnuscums of Sw'cdeii and Nor^Tiy}, die experience was 
wholly inedaccabic, . , . The past of Norway took shape 
before nie and 1 feJt that 1 uiulentood its traditions and the very 
foundations of its society- k is indeed diffioitE to imagine the 
effect ot such a museuin upon the meniben of the nation which 
it serves. It ii eenaJn—^and many Seandituvians so testify— 
that it is incaJadabk. To ^uutc one of tlicfiip is a deep wcU 
of living waters invigorating the soul of the nation, ' 

TbfC folk museums of Scandinavia arc described ajid iJJuitratnl, 
and we art then given the plaiu for the ocation of a folk tnnsciun 
at Si. Fagan's Casde, near CirditT It ii to consist of two parts, an 
essential featurr, the author stretscf, ofa Folk Museum; one part will 
include a Tnodtrti block of buildings for the sdentitic cxhibkioii of 
the niaterials ot Welsh life and culture: the other wiU be an open-air 
setnon where Welsh buildings can be seen in their natural settings. 
To ajtyone who lui smi sompthing of the work of Dr, Pcatc and his 
colleagues at the National Museum of Walei^ dicrt can be no doubt 
as to the lucccH of this new venfim:. 

The book is translated from tlic Welih^ bul to my ears die words 
‘ folk life" and * craft workshop" seem to belong too excluslvd y to the 
country aiid to country people, bi my opinion a museum of 
national life should demonstrate and imctprct the life of towiik as 
well as that of [he country; jt shpuld deal with the dcvelapmcnt of 
manufacture and shopkeeping, as well as w^irh agriculrute and the 
comirry crafts, Thus^ a deal of space might be devoted to 
Mich trades as that of the millwnight, w'hoic immediate inheriton 


are the vast populadun of engineers aiKl ^niadiiiie-iunjders,' or to 
the business of buiehcf, banket and draper, from whom ate derived 
the great shops and officei in which so many are fatifd to spend their 
working lives today. 

From my experience, die warfcing man jjid woman is 
niedtatcly interested in an exhibit that show's the evolution ofhis 
pattieiilir occuparioiu and it is these people that a folk museum 
should aim ro attract. R, A. SALAMAN 


My C^ves. By Nwbcri Casteret {tnmst^eJ by J?, L. G, Irving), 
w . (DrJJl), 1948. I72,iiv/fe irtdrjc iflidirt 

Pria iw. 

This bookp well traiulAted and w'ltb excellent photo¬ 
graphs^ is of great interest. Despite the fact that the author calb 
himsdf ais amateur, his kttowlc^c of the imdcrworld, gained in 
^mty years of exploration, is impressive. He svrilcs widi an en¬ 
thusiasm which earriei the reader with him into the ^llerics and 
cavenis where the ckmcnral quiet is disturbed only by the roar of 
underground waterfdb and the ephciUL-raJ footsteps of mciL M. 
Castefcf avoids drawing conclusions from his carefully piesented 
observatious and facts^ leaving these 10 the sdentiik knowledge or 
ERiaginatiau of bis teaders- The technique of cave-exploration is 
expLiined: the shiiplc method of madung the reium ttmte^ the 
negotiation of low iimnels, the art of w^-climbnig, the use of 
eoUapstble boats and the means employed for reaching the bottom 

of pochoteiv 

The author tells of the w'ork done in ttactng the course cl subter^ 
rartfan rivers, and in parricular desmbet an experiment which 
resulted fn the idenrification of the main source fif the Garortne. 


Here he itresscs the importance of developing hydrogeology and 
geophysics. Tlic chapter on equipment b admirably detailed, and he 
the book with a remarkable account of three years of bat¬ 
watching ; he chose a cave in ihe Pyreneei used by tbjw nianiiuals 
and spent long hours of padcn[ ohservadon, the fruits of whMi are 
a delight m read- Aker discussing the seasonal migradoni, he 
remarks tine It is as yet unknown why they migrate at ail. This is 
typical of the charm of the book^ whkh arouses imagEiurion and . 
curiosity. 


MARGERY ROSS 
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Wiichei und Fishes. By Sir Hesketk BrH. JjjniJi'rf 194H. 

_ p- ifittsfreh'd 

1 5 CJ ^ ^ pleasantly written book of jottings by a distin¬ 

guished loTTner eolonial governor. It contains chapters oti 
"Fenibum* and 'Obeali/ but they are ofiirrle scientific value. 

RAGLAN 

Hallnufrks of MBokind, By Frrdmt ITfwd Jaws. LviiJin {BivlUhr^ 
TindjH iifid Ctfx), Pp. vi, S6, with ij HhsifAtiem. 

Pritt lor, 64 . 

Thh challenging^ learned aud mmulating book is highly 
recommended to the atteiiriois of all those who arc interest^ in the 
quesriLsn of man^i origin and evolution. As IJertrand Russell once 
remarked, it ii a gi^id thing from time to time to hang a question 
mark on chose of our belief which we take nmsi for granted. For 
the last thirty years Wood Jofjes has been the most pcrtisteni and 
trenchant hanger of queHioii marks on almost every aspect of chc 
Darw-in-HuxIcy-Haeckel account of the origin and evolutiem of 
man. In the prcsenc; volume, w^hich contahu the flibject mjttcr of 
tw^o kautev be endeavuun to show that man is an extremely 
primkivc type, and that while he is more primitive in basal struc¬ 
ture than the living luankeysand apes, man “has hii own rctiiarkabk 
Hructural spedafiuriom that distii^uisli him froni all other Mam¬ 
mals and appear to be hii wry ancient lull marks." On the lice of 
them most scudejits of these matters would agree rhat choc eonfen- 
tioni are probably sound, The author,, however, has never learned 


tliat it is frequently fata] to a u:Mnid posiriou to make a wit^n^ 
of it. The general posicion may or may not be grantedt but when the 
author makes sraremenu which ran be proved wrong or mcomplcte, 
w^hen his iUustraiioiii of the supposed normal aiiatomxeal rebrion- 
ihipi (fig. 17 of the premaxilla, for exam pie) in nun can tx dcmoii- 
straied ro be WTong by the produetiOEi of one actual specimen after 
another, when he couvenicntly chomc!^ to ignore the work of 
"others' whicli liappem to be contrary to hit own Miefs^ he docs his 
position icrkius and imuetxswry haniu 

M. F ASHLEY MaNTAGU 

Sigmund Ereud s A Presentation of bis Theory^ and a 
Dlscusslou of the Rekrlonshtp between Piyeho^ 
«»]yiLf and Sociology. By IK Halhtsfher. Lemdm 
{Kegm Pmti}, J947. Pp. i-m; j 1^. Pfiit 8jf. 64 . 

Tlic author of this cpiiome oi Freudiaoum dlsarnu critkisni by 
saying at its cfid: 'This little book will fulfil ift purpose if social 
psychclogiRs use it to make a first aequalntanec wiih analytical 
rhecry." It has been his policy, in preseming Frcudi'i basic psyeho- 
logkd eoneepdons in a rouebe and clrar-cut fi^nn. to refiain from 
quoting any of the cJaBicil FmidJaii applkadons of his theory to 
iTOulogy and anthropology. The matter b presented 90 briefty and 
of ncceiiity 10 dt^iaticalTy that the book ^viU prove more valuable 
as 1 meaiw of defining psycho-analynral language for workm 
accustomed to other disciplines than to persuade them of the 
validity of many of rbesc fheorief. 
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F^r (ho his own soTiitrw'hjt rigid acrcptjiM ofFiwaiiin dogma is 
ac tjin» (0^ bkmc. Fnr cjcmipk, d’i% cllitig an the oistntioii complex. 

1 he ays: 'The whok CKperii^cc u dtfiniedy ihe ine«t htcetii] 
cxpcnenpc and die greatcK pmblcrn ol cirly life, but it ii so ctsai- 
pktely fargattni by the individLul himjclf; tJur in tcecnnmicriou 
in the course of psy'cha^anaJyso aJwayi meets Avith the patkni^s 
most itubbum incredulity.* Tliia stuhb^ ciscreduUty has conic in 
rtrccnt years to be shirod by many analysts ai well as the derided 
panent- 

ITicre arc oilier tinui when the baldness ujf his i^ateuircnt betrays 
that iiiasc dreaded weakness of paydiologisu, the alHctiee of a sense 
of hiiuiuur. One suspects this, ibr c-xampJe* on encouiircrijig the 
following description of the way in which a woman rhocw her 
husband : 'Hi!r anginal insatiable desire to possess a penw fnay be 
satisfied if ahe suteceds in expanding her love for the organ to the 
entire man who bears it, . - / 

The motf iineresdng and leaK dogmatic chapters are those in 
which be discusses the influetice on personality deirefqpmcnt of our 
cantemporarjt' sexual moraiity, mid the concluding chapter In which 
he recDiuidctSi the classical rcproacb against E^eudianuiTiT rtaEiicly 
that in rcpreicncing all argumenti as die mere ratioiiali^tion of 
miconscious dednex, psycho-analysis has imdermirted the A^lidiry of 
its own theoretical tonceptioiis. This is a phJJosophica] nby^ctioii to 
the early Freudian scheme which he docs nor, in my opuinm, 
adcquacely answer; but his disciisdoti is valnabic in drawing aiteii- 
don to tile fact that deep psychology' must take reasotiabk behaviour 
into account no Ics than imtinctivc drives. Freud hEmsclf of counc^ 
andcnowlcdges in pxaoiee the higher signlJicance of ocioual be¬ 
haviour in his thcnpciftic maxim. * Where Id w^ai let Ego be/ It 
is a franirc of the bter dcvclopnieiic of psycho-analysis that greater 
attention has been paid to ckliberaie and adult components, of 


behaviour and Ic$s to the iiil^irile aiHl hbidinons origins of thouglic 
and behaviour. a M. CAJ^.STAIRS 

The Aitalyiis of PoEiical Behaviour ; An ErnpiricBl Approacb* 
Hiirotd D. LiiSiiivil, IiitcTmsiiffitiii Lihritry of Sodctlogy. 
IjtfjJoft p 3T4. F^iVc a IS. 

The psychologicaJ and sodological approach to the 
problems of political sdence has itivolvcd a fresh applicatiap of 
statistical methods to polulca! niovemcnti and sitiiatiQnSr In chis 
niovemenc Ptofesfor Lass well of Yak University has taken a leading 
part. Well illustratedi by diu selection frani his published work* 
Thete arc th rw main problcnn here; [1J haw to integrate science,, 
morals aid poUtics, far exam pk in the Jong essay on legal educatioti 
ai^ public policy + a Eronal attaek on curmii methods and theories 
01 profcMionaJ training j fi) hem to analyse politics, with respect 
to polititil ihitrj and the technique ot rcA'ol union and propaganda, 
(o 'political attitudes/ iilu^md by Jditlerisin as a response of 
the lower middle classes to continuiTig iuscnirity, and by a suggestive 
examiiiatian of radio as an instrument few reducing perstmal in- 
separity ■ {jJ how' to ohAerve and record politioi, svith the function 
ot the patTklpaiif observer, official or client; and of self-observation, 
with some very cntcftaining examples from American buniiea life. 
Tlicrc It also a suggbrtivt examination of the * prolonged iiuight 
mtervicsv ol FreudT and a method of analysing public attention^ 
ftom the space allotted by new'Apapcia in other comitrirs to items 
referring to the United States. 

Much oi all this is hard, reading, and all the more worthy of careful 
attention. Professor Usswcll stands at kart 1 generation ahead af 
mow of his co-workers iii political science. Whether they will 
catch up with hini, or be diverted into other lines of advancement, 
only the future can show. JOHN L. MYRES 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Kead-Deromsatton in the Near Enst 

1 r A Margaret HasJuck rails attendon (Man, 1947^ 

I Z) 1 practice of artificial cranial defontiation in Asia 

Minor and w^anis physical amhropalogirt^ in other areas of 
soijth-weacta Asia to tike this widespread custom inio con- 
rideraaou. 

in this ccmiexion 1 should like to tall atieiitiun cd the Yeitdii of 
nonliem Iraq* ofien called the ^l^rvlLWorshippcri,* but rather the 
propitiaton of Satan.^ The wcHcm group living near Jcbel Siujar 
possess extremely long heads accentuated by the Arab type of rope 
eradJe. Hdwev'er+ the Yeaidis of the Siheikhan district are con¬ 
siderably richer and according to them are therefore able to me the 
Ajrmenwn type of cradle (f. Isabella L. BishopJcwmryj m /Vrik anJ 
AMrduj4in„ Ltindon, jt^t) in which the child is strapped with a liard 
ncdpital regipn. Since the roam in which tlie 
child is kept contains no w'indow^* %ht from the dfiorway tends to 
.lECrart attention and unless the cradle ji tanicd completely around at 
regukr intervals the back of the head becomes deformed asyifH 
mctrieaUy. Among the Ycudis of Sheikhan, especially in Basbiqa 
and Hahsany, this feature can easily be recogoired. 

Thus, the Yezidis of Iraq show considerable divergence in head 
fbmi alihnugh all other anthropometric criteria tend to place them 
in one racial giotip. 

Dufiitg J9J4 I manured fiftyK>nc yezidis hi Tbilisi (fonncTly 
Tiflis). No artificial craniai defomiatiui] was obsen'etL However* 
among ninetcefi ancient eratiia ^om Nalrbik in the iionli Caucasus 
there were estreme t>'pcs of deformadoti. 

A lew exarnploc of hcadnlcfotmarion wenr observed among the 
Ass^Tiani encamped at Hinaidi and Mosul “ their homeland lies in 
the liakkiiri maiiniains of eastern Aiiatalia or near Unnia 
fRczaiych). 

r have rwt observed aitifiria] cranial dcfbrmaiion amai:i^ the 
^uhu of the North A rabian or Syrian Dnen i the Manh Arabs, 
Sulubha (Sleyb), Jews, Turkomans, Subba (Mandacamh Arabs of 
the Kiili. area, or Gypsies (Nawar or KawUyal 1 *^^ I Luts of 
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Pusht-i^Kuh, dwellers on the Iranbn PUfeaUp and Jew's of rsCihati in 
Iran i and die Beduins of Suui. 

Obsetv^ations on artificial (ranial defonnation in soutb-wesreni 
Am to supplement the standard work by llhngwall would be most 
^-rlmnie* HENRY FIELD 

i 1 dJjjurjprtiMp D.Cr 

Cotuenretion of a House roofed with Corbelled Domes In 
|r Southern Turkey. (Ktusrr^ittj 

1 Z) 3 modem village of Haiaii occupies the site ot’ 

Roman CarrliM, on the pbtn of the Upper Belikb ri ver 
aW rwmty miles below Urfa. Each home there is capped by a 
n^ibcr of high domes, some luving two, others aj many as six* 
We saw one of these houses in eourtc of courtruetion in die summer 
ot 1947- TIkt only matetiaU were baked bricks, exeavared from die 
01 Urrhae, mud manar* and a fe%v limcKoiMr blocksp also 
salvaged Jram the relics of the Roman dty. 

Tlie are first laid oblong, with small lintelkd window^ and 
don-rvva^gcncrally bridged with 1 limestone lintel but sometimes 
arched. Thcii the house is divided into twn or three iqiure compart- 
in^ by brick arches. Hicse are bid on temporary supporting w^lb 
ot bneks, w’hidi arc remocTd once the monar of the arches \s set' 
diH takes about half a day. 

The t^mizs are then hid cadi \Aidi a base diameter of abom 

t. the CDRIC^ by the dividing arch. Urge tilD;.and mmetint^ 
linicdonc arc hid uvcrtappine, to form tiiiipb pnidmtivata 
support [he doinc* Tlic ouirr cuntci^ are bridged with Jamc 
Monc b dome rests dtrealy on these, fiadi tfoiSc over- 

Ijps hall the dividmg areh. and rests direetly on it, m a ^xrtica) 
sc^n cut ID the side ot a cone Icawt the arc of a circk * 

T^c dome i, corbeUed, the bricks being bid Bat. and each tonne 
di^Uy ovcrbepiiig the ow felosv. No centerurg « used. Motiar 
and hneks are bid by a juigle builder, who tnoves bade wards twund 
the waJh at the growing dome. He is suppUed wah bridis and 
monar by assistants, who dirow them up from below*; and he keeps 
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up % conitaiit chant, cii:h brick u-itli a call to hnvctL^ It 

tikc^ about three hourv Co build a dome, k mtiy br completely cIcKsed 
with the hit aUbir or cIk a im jD round hole ii left u 3 imoke vcfil. 
The ski^ic of tlje finished dome is $0° to flo°. 

This type of houic h fuund in vilkgcs ihrotjglioiit North Syria, 
but Ttopi abfupiLy—as docs chc Arabic language—at the scarp which 
iTurks the edge of the South Ttitkid; plateau. Sunniried bricks are 
gencraily uied, the supply of antique kilit-dricd bricks at Haran 



FjC. [. ISOMETRIC D|A<;aAM OF AK UNCOMPLETED NOU,Slt, 
BUILT AGAINST TS?£ ttUlNS OF ANOTHER 



FiC. 2. HOUSE ROOFED WTTII CORBELLED DOMI^ 
H4rw, Septfmiifr, i5M7: by H'. C. BrjVr 


being, of course, only locaL Tlie region h treelca^- bence the 
suitability ofthU scut of roof, which has no need of timber, even for 
temporary craitcrirtg, ♦ W. C. WKtCE 

/rw Colit^T, Oxford 
AKMFl' lJONRd£Z 
Turkhh Dirf^Qr^f {^\’bfUquiim 

^ Sir John Myrei pointi out that in this case it ti actually a hypet- 
bola, as the pTofilr of the doiiies is iKit quite conical but slightly 
eiwivex.—E d. 

* Tlie hriekt are parsed by a chain of helpers, Dutiide djic huene; 
the niortar is skilfully thrown up with a shovel, from iniidc the 
roQfiL throtigh the ever narrdwmg tnp of the dome. 

* ^VflJMf, trtaAiif It4wr I ^ M ^ i'lfllflfp, umn shift » . % aitd 10 on, in 
Dodiaic metre. 



Fig, 3. JUNCTION of dome and transverse internal 
ARCH 

Thr 4 omr mil uivrlep ifie wrfw kiema} ardi and inierseit die 

if lAtf ikwif. 



Fig, 4, INTERIOR OF A CORBELLED DOME IN COURSE Of 
BUILDLNO 

On ihf Itft it t€sti m a hrj^r Merk o/ssmr futd moss the sqwoFc roFtter 
{f rftr hmur iwifb. (M thr It rtstt oit itnd n simpk 
CivAr/li^ ptntkniief. 



ftc. 5, MASON COMPIETING THE CORBELLED DOME 
A-pje the iisfbeikd pffuknihr^ huit! iiS umrjwrjedmrc tht tsfjd i/pme* 
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Plate L 


Majv, December 194^ 



(a) TTif is dtitppcd down^ 



( 6 ) Tktf piih is nti wiih a limg hfife. (f) Tht pHh u pff^xJTd 4 f<^ a halffn-Hkc impltmi^nt. 



iViiJ (fJ Tfic puipfd piik is hwitd k^rs Jfl mattrait, 

THE PREPARATION OF TREE-FERN SAGO BY A SULUNG IN THE DAFLA HRtS 

Pkoicgfj^ by C. IL Sum&t, 1948 








ON THE USE OF TREE-FERN PITH FOR SAGO IN THE 

ASSAM HIMALAYAS* 

C. R. STONOR 


Early ui 1947 J received troin die Polidca! Officer^ 
Abor Hills, Mr. P. S, JameSp M.&.E.p a s^cimen 
oi a plant known in that area as rafhfh, and described by 
him as being med for food in times of cxccpdoiial scardey. 
I idcndficd it as a spedcs of tree fern of die genus 
phili: and when in October of the same year I had occasion 
to tour in the Abor ] made enquiries from the 

Minyong Abors as to the use of the plant. Three types ate 
recogni2cd, of which only one is regarded as edible. All 
three arc very simibr in outward appearance* and the 
edible spedcs is said to be the smallest. The non-edible 
forms arc said to be bitter in taste. 

Among the Minyong Abors (and probably also an^ong 
adjacent tribes) the tree ferns are cuJdvatcd^ being groivn 
in smaiJ areas of forest which are roo sleep or too rocky to 
be reclaimed for che growing of cereal crops. Small plants 
arc transplanted into these arrasp which art indivddualJy 
owned* and may cover up to an acre or more, ihe main 
undergrowth being kept roughly cleared to allow freedom 
of growth; otherwise the fems receive no aittndon^ I was 
told that a pl^it takes an average of forty years to mature 
suflidcntly fgr use from the dme it is transplanted: so 
that a man nomialty plants for his children or even his 
raiidcliildrenp who vdlj benefit m seasons of scarcit)' after 
is death. The tree ferns arc of very' real importance as a 
rcserv'c of food» and wilful theft or damage of another 
man's plot IS punished with a fine: in extreme cases it can 
rcsultp at least in theory, in the culprit's children being sold 
into slavery. The tolie/j is never eaten except in times of 
famine: it w'as used in the northern areas of the Aboc Hilb 
in 1946-1^47 when the cereal crop failed owing to plagues 
of vermin. A single fully developed iicc is said to keep a 
man going for nearly one week. 

In preparation of the sago, the trunk is cut imo cv'lin- 
drical sections; these arc men cut longitudinally anti the 
outer wood is removed* The pidi is roughly pounded, and 
die coaiKT fibre picked ouE. The w hole is then buried 
atiiong leaves in the forest for up to twenty' day's to 
macerate, transferred to baskets* which are hung betsvreii 
two posts or convenieni trees, and pressed to get rid of 
W'arer and juices. A scries of w'ashings and strainings 
follows* after which the flour is sun-dried and is ready for 
food. 

In 1947 and again in 1948 I visited the Western Dafla 
Hills, which lie far to che west of the Abors* I made en¬ 
quiries as to whether tree fems were (^sed in this region^ 1 
w^as informed that their use is w'dl known, both to the 
Daflas and to the obscure Suiting tribe which inhabits die 

* mth P!jic L 


same area. As among i!ic Abors, three types are recognized, 
and one only is calen; it is know'ii by the same name of 
rnc/rc/j. The plants arc not* however, culdvaied* but arc cut 
straight our of ihc forest when w’anted: this is doubrless 
associated with the lower cultural level of both r>aflas and 
Sulungs as compared with the Minyong Abors. Among 
the DaflaSp tacht'h is entirely a reserve food* for uincs of 
famine, but among the Sulun^, who arc still partly food- 
gatheters* ii is said to be fairly frequently used under normal 
drcumstaticeSp although sago made from wild palms is 
preferred. The reclmique of preparation is much the same 
as among the Abors: the fcni is cut down (Plate ttf) and 
the leaves and leaf-bases lopped off; ihc soft, wliitc pith is 
then chopped out (Plate ; a convenient length of w^ood 
is shaped and one end sloped oil like a chisel; a small 
quantity of die pith is pur on a flat stone, wdtich is held 
bctvp'cen ihc feet (Plate Lr), and is beaten Eo a pulp witli the 
baton-like w^oodai implement; some Icav® arc put on the 
ground in any convenient place near at hand, and [he 
whole mass is put on them and covered W’ith leaves 
(Plate Lif and c)* After being left for five Or six days to 
macerate, ic is subjected to a scries of washings and strain¬ 
ing in a finely woven cane bag* used solely in preparation 
of fem and palm sago; rhe resultant flour is cooked bv 
spreading it in a dir^ cooking pot over a hot fire. 

The me of tree fems for sago is ilius known along the 
whole length of the Assam Himalayas; and ic is interesting 
that it seems quite unknown in any hill areas of this region 
lying to the south of the Brahmaputra. I have made en¬ 
quiries in the Naga, Lushai, Khasi and Giro Hills; but, 
although tree fems of the same species arc found in these 
areas,, no use is made of them* and there appeals to be no 
tradition diac they ever have been used, ft seems possiblci 
rherefore^ chat dus source ot sago was discovered in the 
Eastern Himalayas. According "to J. C. Willis {A Die- 
liufiriry ^ the fhwmu^ Phitits and Fcnir, 1931* p. ^9) the 
stems of this genus of tree fern arc known to sicld. a sago. 

I am unable* however, to discover to what part of tlie wxirld 
he refers or whar is his original authority for the statement. 
In New^ Zealand, the pith of the nearly aliicd genus 
Cyathae^ is used by the Maori for preparation of a sago. 

Ni^fr 

Piafdsor J. H. Hutiuit adds the followiug: 'J, D. Hooker 
Jfcnonitfj* 1854* VoL I, p, 2931* wdiiug ippan^wly of 
Sikkim and Nepak mentions iLit " the puJp of one tree fem □^brds 
food, bill only if! times of rearcity', as doa chat of another jpedes 
m New Zealand (Gyalftcii mfikitijrh) : the pith . . . k composed 
of a coa^ sago, thal k lo say, of cejiuJar lassuc witli starch 
grannies.'^ I do not know^ of any other refccentc ro iR use* or 
remcinber having heard of its uic by Nagas or Kukk."—E d. 
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NOTES ON CRANIOMETRIC TECHNIQUE 

by 

PROFESSOR JON STEFFENSEN 

Dtpiitimaii if Anaiitmy, Unimsity tf kflmd 


In my study of the craniology of the Icckndeis 
iFowiidii Gdfdjf c Islamic Ipop^iihagrn^ i&43! 
PP- 327 H 5 o) [ found unexpccicd dbsimilaricy between 
early [cclanic skulls and skulls of die Norwegian Vikbg 
Age, and some rcscinblande betw cen my Icelandic data and 
those given by C. P* Martin, in his JVe/iijfenr Mj/j hi Inland 
(fs>J 5 )p for pre-mcdiar^^al and modern Irish skulls. I there¬ 
fore dme in 1946 ro study personally in the British Isles the 
interesting series of crania there from Gr^^r Britain and 
Ireland, and particularly to compare my measuring tech¬ 
nique with the techniques of those workers who had 
measured these skulls before me. In this paper I shall deal 
with the pre-mediarval skulk measured by Martin vrhen 
chief demonstrator m the Anatomy Deparement of Ttiniry 
College, Dublin, I regret not having had the opporruhity 
of discussing the various points with him personally^ as he 
is no longer there j many of the sktills arc, howe\'er, in the 
Anatomy Museum csf Ac Col lege, where I was able to 
examine and re-measure Acm by kind permission of 
Professor Jamieson* Our respective measurements are given 
for comparison in Ae Table below^ but before discussing 


any discrepancies between them 1 find it necessan,^ to offer 
certain commeins on Ae daring and sexing of the material: 

(1) SkuUjih'm df (J* m Tiibtt! XJi! 

Trinity CoHe^ c2calE3£:iic lists the reiiiaim of two skelcioni 
ftotn linnun: under the hoc 307 and joB ; h itstes that these 
w ere all found fugethcr, and formed the subject of a paper by 
E^f. D. Cunnin^gtuiu and Dr. C, R. Erown who assigned 
to one individxuii (jO?) a ealvaiiimi, scapuLi <1, btioiccus dr, 
coxa 1.* femyj s-; to the other (iolt] an os fromale^ two ossa 
parietalia, maqdibula, ulna and radius d., uhia and radios sl,, 
pcKii, femur first J lumbar vettAne, Maitiii evidently 
disagreed ai hii 'Lismotc J' eombts of caivaritun and 
inaudible^ and in the museum the maiidibk beating (he 
timber 309 h tied on to the calvarium numbered 307. My own 
view is that Ae onginJ gtouping of Ac vaiious remains is 
proba bly correct^ 307 being those of a manirc female^ j:ti8 of i 
young male; and that in any case the calvarium and mandlbk 
cannot bcJong to the same perscm- 

(rr) Six VJkMilf NcirJWFWTi/ m Marhn'j T^k XV 
(u) One flx>nt Lame which had VDdng grave goods. 

(ij Two &om Island Bridge^ of which Maitin says (p. T45): 
’Three Norse skektoiu Rom hihnd Bridge are in the Nanorud 
Mumtuti^ Pnhlin. One of these wm found with a sword, 
miiaualty well preserved, and a daggb, but unfomuiatciy Ae 



COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MEASUREMENTS TAKEN By C, P. MAI^TIN 


Reference to Tables iti C, P* 
Martin’s PrekiftOFU Mm nt /nc^dnd, 

ms 

Skull Reference 

Mdc. Length 
tR.M. 1) 

Bvlon^Nuioii 
Length 
(R-M, j> 

TC-IT. 

Cii. oa. 

Origin 

1 

C.P.M. J,S. 

C.P.M. J.S, 

Sicullj of thf Praple of the [ron Age j 
{Table Xll) ■] 

J76 

m 

27 « 

Bray 

»i 

175^ 17? 

iM i»5 

175 174 

1 94 94 

95 94 

People of Ae Crsmogs (Table XIIQ 4 

[ 


Bo nii-hii-Ojsofy 

Lixmofe ' 

202 

m 176 

Ill til 

97 06 

^uUi of the £ajrly Cluiittan Era 
(Table XIV) 

r 

J06 

l>undalk 

191 19] 

iS7‘j 183 

102 lot 

Skulls of Norsemen (Table XV) 

— 

Lame 

1*7-5 

t04 loj-j 

SkiiUi probaUy bcloti[[iiix to None^ 
mrtt (Table XVI) 


aid 

ai7 

ai9 

m 

29 » 

510 

Lifley Tunnel 

Peterson’^s Lane 

p*- 

Portland IXhtIu 

Wellington Quay 

1»7 t &7 

192 191 

19^ 19 J 

2jOo-j aoo 

179 J78 

19^ 195-5 

191 190 

100*5 lOQrj 

I 0 l‘i toi 

91 5 93 

— 107 

lot 100 

107? — 

104J 104 

Means of pairs of unqueried vaiuei 



187-07 

IDD'iS 

99 ' 7 J 

No. of pairs 

i 

1 

IJ 

11 
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ifcuU Mrjr^Hgcd. The TWO other iktiU* were .non: 
^iplctc. Johj. Boc, however, in his F.Jtuif 

Ifiil M L— {■ November, t^a—three ycin 

after boot ww p«blhhed^;rpr^.^^ ^ 

whethw rtere other two jfcul], were Norre, Of the leewld 

Iw ieS™. P^rtieukr with that of ibmit 

1 Caitlefcnoet. Co. Hubli.,, 

Kjnie three niilei from the hUnd Bridge sUe. The Carttekooek 
^«ery u dated to between *50 anT 

A sX''^ .i.;?” *'“ ■“■"» 

Abbey: these were deemed None 
fmm ban* buned in two moitiuJs overiyiiie gnvei of 
^ Ch^n type, and;^ , mound is no. a 5 

almost cerawily indicates that the actml bnriijwas 

to beJwve that pagan Vitmg, would bury faHei: 
comrades without thetr wc^pcaru, ^ 

(d) One ^m Sutiuti; no implements were found with this 

S‘fUfo^. E^ve i, me as his view 
uut fio date could be JSjigncd to it. 

Thus only one of the six ‘skulls of Norsemen’ cm he 
Mcepted as definitely Noise, the one fionj Lame which had 
V^g grave goods. This indml is the only reliable criterion 
of Norse onguj. Skull type would nor suffice, as there are 
skulls quite similar to those of the Norwegian Vikine Anc 
m «ncs of Early Christian skulls. I have rt^^measurS the 
I^nc skull and fifteen others for which measurcnienis are 
given ui Martm s Tables Xtl-XVh 
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1 turn now to r^liniquc. In the course of my com- 
pansDns of the Icdandic with other scries 1 hive been 
confronted with differences in die technique of those who 
have fhc comparative data too often not to 

the ifficulrics this creates and the great desirabtlitv 
oi mtmiaoonai standardiration. Where the technique 
uicd liave been aceuratcly defined, it may liave been neces¬ 
sary to mc^urc a cliaiacter of my series in more than one 

™ (though 

dus still does nor imke the others comparable iVner ^). 

But even where a definmon seems adequaie, and sriJJ more 
ol course where jt obviously is not, one may find a dif- 
Ictencc of interpretarion or some other factor that causes 
bias m the resultant mean values. To lealiac such dif- 
torcnccs makes one more tcchiiiquc^onscious; to find and 
^Uis iljcir ciusB should help to prevent them. The 
figures obtained by C. P. Martin and myself for the 
six^ji skulls wc have both measured will be compared 
vvirh thi^ ci}d iti view, ^ 

i^iiCTniing the technique he uses, Mardn says (p is)- 
Thc measurements given in the tables m this book 
have m genenl been taken as laid down by Rudolf 
Martin {Lichbuch der Atahrtfpalogie, 1928 cdn.). In 3 
few cases I ^ve deviated 4 om his rules. Anv such 
departure will fae explained in this chapter.' He then 

Characters measured, with 


AI^J, STEITENSEN ON THE SAME SERIES OF SKULLS 


Mramtun 

PwLil 

Brridlh 

Bas.-Breg. 

. Hqighl 

1 {RM, I 7 l 

1 

Bai.-Ptoith. 

1 Length 

' {R.M. 40) 

, n^jcryil 

Chord 
{R.M. 49 «i) 

OrWcJBr. 1 Orbital 

1 mDaeryoii ; Height 

1 [R.M. jia} 1 (R.M. 5i> 

1 

1 Note 

' Bmdrh 

1 (R..M. S 4 ) 

CP.M. J,S. 

C-P.M. J.S. 

J C.P,M, J.S. 

Ic.PM 1 % 

1 

C.RM. J.S. 

1 

' C.KM. J.S, 

C.l'.M, J.S. 

T40 IJ9 

I 3 » r 3 S -5 

1 J 9 1 J 7 

Ill t|l 

U6 1^4 

1 89 Sg 

j 91 8 g-j 

f i 3 

1 -1 53 

i« 19 

1 J« J 8 j 

J 8 38 ‘ 7 J 

1 J 5 Jfi 

' 34 34 

34 J 4 - 7 S 

33 33 

j =13 23 '3 

aj ai 

50 Jjo ^5 

147 J 44 i 

I 4 J i+i 

04 

lag ia( 

! 93 91 

1 30 20 ^ 

1 4 ^ 4 i 

1 40 ip 

, 36 37 

31 31 

18-3 

Ui 142 

U 7 

uo? ^ 

Ufrj ijj 

Iji rag 

1 95 -J 94 

20 19 J 

1 3 [ 21 1 

J* 3 * 

3® S 9 

* 

3 J 34 ? 

33 3 S? 

ia-3 3 j 

23 23 ? 

ijti i 3 d-j 

nj-j m ’ 

tOo-j gg 1 li.^ j-yjs 

jS jH-j 1 

32 33 

to(fai> ai- 7 j 

IJ 91 iiii 

147 14^ 

J 4 ^ J 4 J *5 

M 7 14ft 

ij^-j 
136 1 J 5 j 

144 [43 

04 urs \ 

119 1173 

UJ? 117.5 1 

140 139 1 

rj6-5 

115 I 

IJ 4 132 1 

93 ^ — 1 

9 ^ — , 

9 t 99 

JQ! 99 , 

9 * 94 ^ 

19 'J — 
ai 22 

18 ao 
— ai 

2t-j ii 

IS aj? j 

4 a jg 5 

43 43 

J* 39 

3 * 3 TJ 

4 ° 4 ^S 

34 J 4 1 

30 JO 

Jt 31 1 

32 ja -5 

its 

21? _ 

U 24 

5 | ai -5 

U 24-i 

^3 24 

14090 ^ 

140-17 

t|a-a^ : 

iji-oa 

1 

94-^3 1 

91 t 9 

1 

20-^7 i j 9 - 3 « 

11-OJ 1 jg.jj 

J 3 ’i 5 1 

51-54 ' 

1 

2313 

iJ-jS 


14 1 

[ 


to i ij ' 

1 1 

13 1 

1 

10 
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of these characcers, apart from four ascribed to Keiths 
only one is expressly stated to differ from iliose defLned by 
Rudolf Martin, Others however do so. Thus C. P. Martin 
makes orbital height a maximum instead of mokiug it 
bisect orbital breadth {maxillofrontalc to ectocOTichion) 
as R. Marriii does. Agarn^ in measuring ^ maximum parietal 
breadth* he differs from R. Martin who measured maxi¬ 
mum bread[h on either paricJ^ or temporals. To those 
characters in our table for which his definidons are not 
inconsistent wth Martin's (though in some eases less 
complete) the lattet's numbers have been attached. The 
means given at die foor of the table arc based only on chose 
skulls for wliich we have each given an uxiquecied nieastire- 
ment of the characfer; nasal brcaddi for the Lame skull has 
been omitted because C. P. Manii/s figure is obviously due 
to a ,slip* 

It wdl be seen that C. P, Martin s means exceed mine for 
maximum lengthy maximum parietal breadthp basion- 
nasion Icjigihp bario^brcgmaric height and basion-prosthion 
length. In trying to account for these discrepancies I 
eventually succeeded in idenrifying as one probable cause 
an assumpdou very liable to trip up the unwary auchropo- 
metrist: tlie assumprioii that ms instruments measure 
correedy. 

The laboratory assistant^ who had been in the Anatomy 
Department at Trinity College in C. P* Martinis dme, 
gave me die bisrniments he used t a Flower’s craniomcKr, a 
pair of spreading calipers {by Hcrmaimp Ziiricb), and 
nvo small pairs of caliperSp one with straight points* the 
other with, points bent outwards. Measurement wnth die 
curved arms of the cranioinctcr^ I founds gave slightly 
larger readings on the craniomcier scale than did the den 
lo-tip distance measured against a separate scale; the 
maximum difference was about mm. The spreading 
calipers* w^hidi I had used for the above five diamcrcts. 
were found lo measure correedy. Fresutnably C. P. Martin 
measured these characters with the curved arms of the 
cranio me ter. The error thus caused may not however 
account for the whole of the excess of his means over mine, 
an excess of 0-5 per cent, for maximum length* maximum 
breadth and nasion-b^on lengxh, 0*5) per cent, for basics 
bregmatic height* and I'S per cent for basion-prostMon 
length. Ill the case of the l^i ttieasuremciir a further factor 
causing excess might be the rather broad flat surface in 
which the curved artns of the craniometer end. R+ Martin* 
who prescribes the spreading calipers for basion-prosthion 


length* points out that the sliding calipers cannot'be used 
where tne central incisors arc still present. One may add 
that even where the latter have been lost iii^ffctWi and 
thus present no obstacle to conract, pronounced jugac 
alveolaria may cause the surface on each ride of die mid- 
bne to project more than the latter* and prevent rlie flat- 
ended craniomefer from resting on prosthion. 

Differences between our tespectivc figures for nose 
breadth suggest tliat here too the explanation lies with the 
instruments used. Apart from the few cases In whidi they 
agree* C. P. Martin s values arc all 0-5 to i mm. smaller 
than mine (true also of the Lame skull if* as was doubtless 
the case, he read die scale by a slip as when it reguEcred 
21}^ This suggests that he used the calipers with outward- 
bent points, and thus obtained the inside diameter of the 
aperture instead of die breadth ber^veen the edges of the 
maxiilary processes. The latter is the nose breadth defined 
by R. Martid, with straighr-pointed calipers to measure 
it: these I used. 

For another charactcTi^ orbital height* where I used these 
calipers and C. P* Martin probably those with ourward- 
bent points, his choice would he better suited to R. 
Marrin's defijiition of orbital height as an inside diameter 
(^sogcnaniites Mass im Lichten'). He did nor follow R. 
Martinis definition entirely* for, as already mentioned, 
whereas orbital height is taken by the Latter midw*ay along 
orbital breadth to maxiUoErontalep the former took it where 
it was a maximum. The fact that my values are on an 
average somewhat in excess of his suggests that my use of 
the straight-pointed calipers (as prescribed) gave less 
accurate results than his presumed use of the calipers with 
outward-tumed poiniSw 

1 can suggest no lechnical difficulty^ to account for the 
difference hetw^een out values for die dacry^al chord, though 
it is obsnous that ohser\'ational differences of thb order on 
so small a dimension would invalidate comparisons be¬ 
tween the data of different observers on different series. 
Orbital breadth to dacryoii gives smaller differences except 
for the Liffey Tunnel skull (2^5 mm.): whedier our 
observations on this cluracter could in general be reliably 
compared would be made dear only by a longer scries of 
test measurements than the thirteen in the table- 

The above notes show* clearly enough how* important ir 
is that the ^tudy cf comparadve data ofthis kind concerning 
the various characters used in anthropometry should 
become much more general. 
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Knhgytidpn; The White Sect nf Lamabm. Bf U 

Sumrtuvy of e irAFFintw/fim/kw iff lAe /jrrfifw/e, ad 

158 

Lamaiim is the popular but inappropriate term for 
Tibetan ttHgiotii becatue the Tihetm priem aic called in their own 
language This rehgkm induda (a) the pre-Buddhistie 

Bju or the BbeW Seer: (t) the Ningtmpa or Red Sect (the early 


form of Budcihiqn as introduced ifiro Tibet before its dcstraction 
by Kbig Langdarma, A.u. S37-642): (c] the or Mulnple- 

Colouml Sect* a rcrivtl of Tibetan Buddhism; the Ku/i- 
f yuijpu or White Sect, comempofaneous in origin w ith the Suk-yiipa 
but later In devtJopmetit of its temporal power; and (e) the 
Ge/w^fl or Yellow' feit founded by Tsongkhapa (a.d. 1353^1419)* 
With the excepncni of Rjii, ail die other sects are Buddhist. Wiffi 
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die Yellow Sort* whkh ii dio as ihe Reformed or 

H$r^btished Church p in mrEi|Kix^t power now, the Red Sect w 
referred to ^ the Unnefornicd Church and the Mu!npli^<o 1 ourcd 
and White Sects me considered as scini-reformtd. 

It u I comirioiii misconception to consider Tibetan Euddhisto 
cspcdally debased becauit it has been influenced by B«ni. the 
native Tilwtaii &ith, Hist nothing could be farther from the truth. 
In fact it is die ortler way round: in order to survive under die 
pressure of the btrusivc ctdturc of Buddldmip B&ii has adapted 
icscit ro Buddhism to iurh an cxient that they differ onlv ill fomi 
and terminology. For pracneal purposes it is safe to afec Btipi as 
one of ^ Mens of Tibccuii Buddhism. The peculiarities ofTihetaii 
B Liddhism should not necessarily be atittbiited to BonJst influence, 
but rather to the late stage which Buddhism had reached in tndia 
when it w as introduced to Tibet, The Buddhism of the scvcrith 
or eighth century a.d, in tndia was certainly more colouriul than 
its primirivc forin immediareJy foElowtng the Dnddlia five 
ctnruiies before ChrisL Other diflctences between Tibetan 
Buddhism and the same faith elsewhere may be accounted 
for by geographical conditions. For examptr^ the Tibetan 
monks or lamas cat meat while most Buddhists elsewhere arc 
vcgccaiians. 

Whatever the difference, the study of Tibetan rchgion from the 
anthropological point of sdew is important because it penetrates 
every aspect of litc in Tibetan and Mongolian culture areas. Of the 
three major Tibetan culture aineas, Tibet propcTp Khani or Sibang, 
and Anido or Kansu-Kokonor-Siechwim border^ the speaker 
spent three years in Amdo (£$38-1941) and six mouths in Kham 
(auniititi, T944). He has elsewhere published ptcliminaiy reporn 
on the other sects (for see Setithwestrm J. Atahr^sp,^ Spring, 
1948 ; for iVuij^ntijpa see J.R.A.S., Octohcffc 1948 ; for see 

J. If®'. C/jni£E ^rdtr Series A, 1945; for Gtla^pe see 

Lamasery in Outline^ Series A* i$42). The 

fCtihj^yuJpa or White Sect of Tibetan Buddhism is the least known 
of the sects in Western Literature. 

According ro the followers of this school in Bhutan, the 
founden, such as Marpa and MiEarepa, woi^ white robes^ For chU 
reason thev were called the ' White Ones/ from the word dtar, 

^ white/ Xfie white robe w^u in ancient Tibet the distinctive garb 
of the Yogi ascetics, cspodally those who were adepts in the air of 
generating intemal heat called ^nriN-nu. Howeii’cr^ the word dtor 
in course of time gave pbcc to which means ' word,* ^utier- 
ance" or ^conurund,* Kah^yudpa {bkait~hr^yud-pj) then means 
‘ word-linooncs/ or die line or successioii of those who transmit 
the words Of reac hi tigs of the Masters, Who were the Masters? 
Those, some would say, w'ho transmitted the teachings of the 
Buddha, which had never been committed to wridug and whieh 
were passed orally from Master to disdple- Hut most K^i^yudp^s 
would ascribe to the mystic brings the first communication of 
these teachings to a human aspirant. 

There are two hide pendent schools of the KakgyuJpa and each 
has many branch schook The first crammils the various doctrines 
which the (Mother Fairies) Imparted to Kh^nngpo 

(1002-1064) - the second, the teachings which Tdopa, ^ Ben^i 
ascetk: about A.D. $75, received (tetn Vajradhara ('Thunderbolt- 
holder') and which he passed to Narota (Naropa or Naro), 
jatiitor of the fjtnous Indian monastery of Nalanda, who died 
about 1039. By Narota the teachings W'ere handed to his Tibetaii 


disdple Marpa (1012^1096). The line of Kby-ungpo is known as 
K^hgynd, that of Marpa as Kdbgpid. 

A native of Tiber, Khyungpo went seven tijnes to India. On his 
return to Tibet, he went to Langri Thangpa (Chinese Turkestan ?), 
Phanvul (north of Lhasa) and Upper Shang of Tsang (which 
logedier tvith Wei or 0 constitutes Tibet), Durh^ the three 
years at the last place he built 108 tnonastcrics. The famous 
Samding, scar of the Lady Lama Dorje Phagmo on the shore of 
Yanidok lake in southern Tibet, was built by two of Kliyungpo's 
innumerable fbliowers, not of the Nitigmapd SchE>c:»l as stated by 
WjdthrlL Both Twngkhapa and Khechub (ijf<j-t4j8) or 
Pinchen the Fir^t studied w^ith tiiairm of Sktiffgpa KiihgytuL Bur 
the influenoe of dus school ii limited to Tsang. That Khyungpo 
Wrote but few works may be another reason for the lack of 
populaniy of lus school in comparison with Kehgyud. 

The latter school as founded by Marpa and his discipie MiLafepa 
(1040^1123) ii not only well represented in odict ateas HJch as 
Kham and Bhutan^ but ako well known to al] the other schools of 
Tibetan Buddhism, reformed or tuirefomied. Through the 
labour of Bacot, David-Ned and Evans-Wenis these two rnaiters 
are dso better known to the West. Tlie School name, however, 
came from Hagp^.^ {1079-1 ls^), Milarepa's dbdplc, who is also 
known as Gampovra. Afeer his time there developed four branch 
schools with further subdivisions: 

(d) Th e direct line of Dagpvi, 

(AJ Kanfiii KffkgYUfi foiii^cd by Karma Dusuuikheupj 
(1110-1193). 

(i) The Bbek-Hat sub-sect. Karma II or Karma Pakshi 
(1204-1283} (and nor, as eommoiiiy assumcek Dalai V) 
originated the uisritution of rriueartiatcd Lnruis, The Sacred 
Dance was cstablisht^d by a disdple of Karnia V, a ffiend of 
Emperor Yung-Lo (1403-1424). 

(ii) The Red-Hat suk^t established by Togdan Gragspa, 
pupil of Karma [Lt (1284-1339)^ 

(rj Biikrarn Kahgyitd fotuidcd by Daima Wangch'ug, a 
diidplc of Dagpo. 

(d) fCii/iqiwf founded by Pbamo Gnibpa (riio- 

1170). His line developed into a dynasty and eight sulvseeti. 
The dynasty lasted from 1349 to 1618^ to be displaced during 
1618-1642 by a Karma ianiily, A Mongol prinee put the latter 
to an end in 1642 and gave the rule to Dalai V- The eight sub¬ 
sects arc: 

(1) founded by Rlnchcfipal (ii43 -[2[7 )k 

£u) founded by Krashipal (1142-1210). 

(iii) fOwopku founded by Byampapal (1172- ? ). 

(ivj Bni^pd founded by Tsangpa Gyalre (t[6i- ? ), 

(v) XtHVuhang Ibunded by SherabscngCr 

(vi) Vr^pe feumded by Yeahe Tsepa. 

(vti) formed by Zarpa Raldan Ycshc-seogc. 

(viii) faiindcd by Gyergomebeopo, . 

These schools and sub^hooB ate the result of the varied cmpliasis 
on some aspect of reaching such as the wish to transcend the 
numdaoc world, the wisdom to embrace charitable aims^ and the 
inidarion into esoteric diseiphne. 

The grades of the modks ate first dassLfied in jccordnncc with 
formal Icaming and bter in accordance with psycho-physical 
trainlog. 

The lecturer had observed mnual Sacred Dances at Palipimgs 
■ and Mtliag Gangkar, both in Kham. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Decem&fji^ J94^ 


Iptcmadoii^l West Afeicttu Canferfipce^ Nig=ef 4 a, i|^4^ 

The [nrenudoiijl Wese Africui Confenenoe was 
foimdeti, upoti inidsitivc of the Insdtut 
d^A&iquc Noire. lE Dak^r in J2s\u^\ lSH5k 
jccond biconial fntt:DJi|5 rook plioc (ifief a postponement of 
neatly a y^) hi December, 1947f at Biuao, Portugune Cuiiica. 
At the instance of the Royal AndiTopolagkal iiudtntc, an uivica- 
doii wai issued by the Nigerian Govcminctit 10 hold the third 
meeting there in JQuff/. A date ia January' was at £n£ considered^ 
with a view 10 restoring the origmal periodicit)' of the Conr- 
frrcncej hue the Hon, Editor of Man now learnt that it has been 
Sited for I^ember, to allow of two full yean^ progiess with 
work arising from the Bissao meeting. Muicii etciphisil h likely to 
be placed on anthropology and archxoLogyv especially indigenous 
art, at this meedng. Inoiiirics may be addressed to the Organizing 
Secretary^ Iniemadonal West African Conference^ c/o Semtarut, 
Lagoi. 

Omted NadODS Scieatiiic Conference on the Conservadon 
UdUzadon of Resoorc«» May* 

I uO SirJ^im Myrts^ O.B.B., F.B.A.^ P.S.A. 

The Provisional Programme of this Conference gives 


a world-wide daSEsificatbOti of topics and problmis, and should 
serve to bring together the eKperience of a very large number of 
workers in applied science. 

Though it necessarily makes fro^umt fusions to matters of 
special interest to 'the less developed countries/ it nowhere con¬ 
templates direedy the training or culttnal development of the 
most vjtal 'resource' of all, namely the indigenous populations^ 
w'ho still count for a good deal in many pam of the world. Public 
healch is envisaged in " tropical and semi-rfiipical KOfta,^ and there 
is a place for ihc * training of sdnirific ind technical pmonncl for 
the less dcs'elopcd countries* which prcsumablv covers abotiginal 
education. But there ;if e many poiiitJ, csptrcially in dediitg with 
siudl rtafuntl resources as hsherics and torcstSp and with matters of 
transport^ where the aptitudes and even the inrercscs of the natives 
anc in question. The chemist, the enginctr ^md eviai the *tiieclia- 
ni::ted' larmer are only too liable to leave the human dement out 
of aax>UDt—'to their own great Joss in the long run. It was a wise 
phyitologtsi who said would rather leave tny car to the care of 
my groom, than my horse to my ebaufieur.' 

But perhaps these ^humajiiries* will have a conference of their 
owiLk one day. 



REVIEWS 

AFRICA 


An African Arucneracy t Ranlt pxnpng tiie Swmzi of Swazi¬ 
land. By Hild^ KjJtpif. Plihfisftt^dfof l/te Itilcmaiiomil Afitfon 
JnffitMtfj' O.U.Af 1947 “ 251 T^f md ff 

Pri€€ jor. 

This k one of the most interesting accounts of the stmetme 
of a Semthem Bantu pcopk that has appeared. The Swazis 
unlike some of the other ^uth ABican uibes^ have maiued their 
pDlitica] system and much of then nalioiuJ linul, and coutinue to 
show pride in their tegimmtal organizatioEi. Their pohticil pontioii 
as inhahitann of a Brimh Proicctoote in the midst of Union ictri- 
lory seems to have given thdr people an uuumal sense of unity 
whldi Dr. Kuper here describn ai tianoohodd. It ii natutal cherdTore 
that the author should have become mimsted in analysing the tool 
sodai stmeture of this tribe and ihe type of iniegracion which it 
has achieved. 

She give$ m luthdent hirtoricaJ background to aceount for the 
dominarion of the royal DUniini ckn which a luch a chaiaaeri^c 
feature of the ppliiica] syt«m. She describes what she olh the 
charactrristk social unics—the poly^ynous pamarchal famity* the 
hierarchy of cUns and lineages^ the age grades and the territorial 
grouping. She shows thne groups united try the rule of a king and a 
hierarchy of princes and local leaders; by inttraiarriagei between 
lineages and dans; and by a common belief in the idea of kingship 
and its symbolic ceprcscntatiQii in ritual. 

Dt- Kuper writes w^ith affection for the people ainongsc whom she 
lived and worked for so long and w ith coneinnal dashes of iniagiiia^ 
dve insight- Her account of the l^cms ntWii/eor first-fruit ceteinony 
at which the king h annually doctored for the good of the whok 
tribe is likely to ^E!t>foe a dame for in richneu of detail and inter¬ 
pretation- In fact the whole of =dic ritual of kingship from instalti- 
cioo to death rolh itKlf Out like some conrinuom bhcoric pagmnt. 
We arc also given here for the ttrst rinse a fiiil description of the 
double rule of the Swazi king and the queen mother and the 
complex ideolc^y on which it rests. The account should fduiulate 
eomparbnni with the lituarion m other Bantu tribes in which a queen 
mother rules tide ^ ride with a kuig^ or at Ica^ holds a pivotal 
position in the poliritai system. Other chaptcti that axe important 
foom an ethnographic point of view ace that deal with the 
orgamaation of the royal kraal and the relative pounoti of the king*s 


wives: the curinui type of blood brotherhood ritmUy produced 
bcCivcen the king, his haIf 4 >irotlicr and hb head wifo; and also the 
v(3T f\M accounr of sorcery and wiEchcfafi. 

Huvvever^ dae book u an analysis of the social rituation at the 
present day and one of in methodological adiievements is Dr. 
Kuper''s treatinenr of the European and African inJuhitanEs of 
Swaziland as part of one ringlc social structurcp and her analysis of 
the pofition of new social groups^ such as African teachers and clerks. 
Her picture of the total smicture indicates the tenrions which the old 
lineage and political systems inevitably gave rise to, and suggests 
some at any rate pf the sources of fricripn in the changed rituarion. 

From 3 theoretica] point of view the chief inicrcst of the book lies 
in Dr. Kuper'i attempt to repieseni 'rank* as the major orientation 
DfSwiri society. She tells us that she has been stmiulated to presait 
her material from this point of view by the work of Benedict, Mcad> 
Linton and other American anthropologhrs ictercsied in describing 
'culture patremsp' and she describe rusk as the dominating idea 
of the Swori^ Rank is the bads of authority' in the pohtical inachinery 
of eentta] and local govermt^eni. Brothen of the king, sori% grand¬ 
sons^ lieads of collateral lines, princesses, royal wives and in¬ 
numerable ocher social petsoualirics are all arranged in order of 
itatui according to ilieir genealogical seniority within clan, council 
or lineage. Fre^e is reckoned according to neameH of descent to 
the royal family. 

This is an interesting experiment, but one which does not seem to 
have Succeeded completely. Like a ttumber of other fiddworken 
I>r. Kuper has tried to give ui descriptive sccotnus of ccremonicf 
and imdmbons not yet fully described and also to work out a 
theoretical concept. Tht data she has to give us arc-so rich that it 
must be confessed that we tend to U»c tlie thread of the argument 
between the stimukting opening pages aiKl the corududit^ chapter. 
This is, 1 think, inevitabk where one book has to serve the purpose 
of two. 

There is abo to my mmd some confusion in the use of the concept 
of rank a* an orientatioii of intercsti. The American anthropoldgists 
quoted tend to describe the culture pattern either in terms ci a com¬ 
mon perscKnahcy type believed to exist and to be the product of the 
conmnon experiences which the individuals in a culture pass through l 
or in rerms of the dominating interests of the fueitibcix of the 
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iDcictyi HkE^h -91 All dluorbiiig puifioii lot cattle ot tb-r tucking' wir. 
Dr. Ku|m tiko a more itnuitLiril approidi, Shfi aocbJ 

pcnoiulkin A$$qcutcd with clkTcr^nl roles, of chLcft or com- 
monen, glvct toimr* bur tm by any mnns a] I, of the in 
which thu ^eal bduvioui u ineykited. She alw dneribei the 
'chanticr^c so^ units' tiiciiiiothcd above, ind the tiie^ by 
which their acuvitiK arc integnied. 

But cultural or structural ^pology of this kind itiiut be rigidly 
systematic if it u to be of scientific value. Other wise the 'pittem* 
muH eotisist of a scries of imaginative leaps in the dark, or psycho¬ 
logical hypuihesci. Dr* Kuper avoids such intuttivc methods, but 
she don HOC item c|uilc 10 have decided whether her 'oricneation* 
of Swazi culcunf consists in their nioH chatactcrirtic or marked 
nmicutintu, such as their age grades, kingship, and of course their 
hierarchy of pCTSOiul privileges or' rank"; their total social structure 
and type of integration, of which one of the inaiii features U again a 
hienrehy of political groupi and audioriti» baaed on pedigree; 
their prMiige system associated with 2 definite precedence scale; 
the life rajTgcti of the tndividtiaJ; or the fitvotiritc oc doiumant 
actinides or those asodaced with the most prestige. A more rigid 
ati^ysis of the strurturc pattern, the activities and the values patterns 
might have brought order into Dn Kuper's conclusions- As it is, ihe 
is driven by the very richness of her field data to paint a picture of 
Swazi culture as one which produces!" fliuriadictioi^ j-uxiapositicuis, 
aitcTiurivcs and the cxiscmce of majorities and minorities," and the 
patten], which a more superficial description of a culture may sug¬ 
gest, tends to disappear. The book gives m material which shonld 


stiiiiuhce comparative work on the diffcreiu types of tanked 
socictijes! in South and East Africa, but is not entirely convineing as 
an attempt at describing rank ai the orientation of Swan culture. 

AUDREY L RICHARDS 

Zialq WoiMH. By Hoummh Rtyhn. Ttih. 

L'rtfV. Prtft uild Ufntlm, O.U.R)* iy48, xiV, 183. 
Prkt 16/. 

Mrs. Rtyher, joumaHsi and author, visited Zululand in 
iy34 and recorded through an interpreter the life aory of Christina 
Sibiya, one of the wives of Solomon, late king of the Zulus. Tiic 
betok is the STory as rewritten by Mrs, keylu-r, If is not an anthropCH 
loguraj study, but it is ot ajidirdpological interest as a viv'id account 
of cundiriuni in a polygamous household as experienced by one of 
its nnrmbers. Christina was brought up as a Christian and, prior to 
hw niAiriageT was a teacher in a mission school. In her efibru to 
adjust her belief, Attitudei and standards of living to those of the 
pagans Aniimg whom she iud to bve wc have many-sidelights on 
cuhufe rontaci. The emotiona] and economic msccurity of co-wives* 
the ntalice, jealousy and bickering which characterized so many of 
their f elatmnships, tlic occasional outbursts of brutality on the part of 
their husband—aH these anc described in detail and together consti¬ 
tute A eonrriburion to our knowledge of the funetioning of poly¬ 
gamy AS it ariocts the women and^ iudtreL-tly, the man. The book is 
also of value for its uncoEisdous rwcladon of the character of 
Chrisiina herself, and for its portrait of Solomon as drawn by one of 
his wivR. PHYLUS M. KABERRY 



OCEANIA 


A Report on the Results pf the Ceosiu of the Populatioii 
[ttf tfie Colony of Fiji 1^6, By Jahn W. GMn^s. 
1 No. 35 Lffplohir Ctmdl, Fiji 1947. 

This Census Report on Bji, inleiating as it is, is dis^ 
appuindiig from se^'cral aspects. The tables are generally satiifiietpry' 
fioin the first table, which gives an analysis of the population by 
raec and sex, to the Iah two fNos. 4p and 50) which Afibrd a fcnim 
by pro%'ince4 of poultry kept by householders and the size of the 
Bocks. The human races are dasrified down to the three main 
indigenous Oceanic races (Polyncdans, MitToaeiians and Mclanc- 
rians}, and to variuns classes of hybrids, but there is no attempt to do 
the same for the poultryp a rather unexpected item in a popularioii 
cenuus, but HD doubt of value—of quite as much value, probably^ as 
the lytum ofreligtepn to which anyone who does not care to slalc h i* 
religion cm return his abjection to do so and be recorded merely as 
an objector. The chapter op leligion Is uiLeresting, bovi'ever^ since k 
sugej™ a mmarkable absence ftom Fiji of the apimorities to which 
religious diUcrcnces so fiequeutly give rise. 

Thedefinirions which are to be found in the prelude to the Report 
include one of the wmd' village,* the meaning of which is extremely 
obsciure. It is stated to refer solely lo Fijian villages, of which a 
complete list is given in the appendices; At any ratc^ it is stated to be 
complete. But Indians and odam living separately from Fijians are 
induded as living on lands which origmally formed part of the land 
owned by the villages in which they ire shown- It is then stated that, 
as there are many such cases, 'it is obvious that had ihe name been 
mpeated, and plated among the names of the settlements or localities 
in each ri.k/nd (subdivmon of 1 pravince} having no correspandmg 
village name" it ' would have given a wrong nupression of the true 
locality of such scTikiuaits and locahtia." What this means may be 
obvious to those knowing the Fiji libnds; to the layman it is far fiom 
obvio^ Perhaps it iiieam that Fyian vlfiigcs have died out and that 
noiwFijian sctt&fiiciiti which bear theif name arc shown with die 
neatest existing Fijian vilbge; but this ii gueuwork. 

The questinn of race is ileak with in 1 pmctkal way and though 
the report dearly showi linie utidcr^iiding of the anthropological 


use of dut much^bused tcrni» the analysts ofintermamage is careful 
and satisfactory^ On the qucsuoii ol birthplace, however, the 
tetu™ are defident, as while in the 1936 census Fijiam letumcd 
detailed informarion of whete in Fyi they were bom, provision fijr 
this was unfortunately discarded in ig4j6, so that there is no record 
of migranon within Fiji. It may well be doubted w hether the records 
in possesion of the Native Lands Conitnission can really yield any 
figures to take the pbcc of a proper census return on this point, and 
it U dear from ChapM 5 that the author of the report himself had 
some misgivmgs about the omission of any proper return of biith- 
pbee. 

It h intensring to we the high standard of btetacy and ability to 
sp^ English aitaincd by the Fijians compared for irmance ^iith 
Ind^iS, There h no single comparari ve table of occupation by race, 
which would have been a couvcnicnccp but the tables onexaimnation 
show the Fijkms supplying about half as many agriculturalists aa 
the Indims and iMtly four thauand market gardeners to 116 
Chiiitse. In augar^towing only 30D or so Fijam w ork against 
nearly 10,000 Indiuu, whereas in the manufrctuEC of sugar they 
number nearly one tbouand to the Indian*! two. In firming 
gfflrtaUy Fijiani number nearly s-ooo to a bttle over 7.000 Indian^ 
w^ on the nutter of store-keeping there are 19500 hadbns to 900 
Chinese And Fijuins in more or ksi equaJ quantities. Fijian! supply ■ 
more caiprntm even than Indians and virtually ad the gold-mincTS. 
Onrly there ii a tendency for the various communities to specialize 
and to produce to some extent a sort of plural society u described by 
Fwnivall for the NetherLmd Mies, but it is far from being com¬ 
plexly symbiotic, and the Fijians hold their own in most human 
activities. 

What ii r^y needed now' in Fiji ii a proper research undettakiug 
which woiJd make a sodological, linguistic and anthiopf^iwcal 
imyey w-ith a qualified team of workers. Zoology lud milnE 
biology could be included with advAntage, and k ij a pky that the 
DeveWicnt W Wel£«c plans do not include a nirvey 
of these ubnds More the vast teniaining miterbl h obliterated by 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Aujrj^tfropfriieciu of Mpk^pan^giat 

StR.-^MAkipaiug^t Viilcy li» virtiuBy in it^r ccnirt of the 
Tnnsvjal province abmiE Ehinetii miles iiorthr-tiM of Poi- 
gictcnmit, And four himdred milcs^ortH-eiit of Tiintgs. 
t>iirit3g ihc put ihrec yean Use ibsaililtrouj Mfikapansga? liuicwork? 
rave bmreia lus proved a rich source csf extinct baboom (rwo of 
vA'tich are fevuna at Stetkfontciii), ai well as abielopei^ giraiTrs, 
rliuKKreriTS, hippopotaniui* pigs Jiid carnivores (vide Ktrching, WelU 
and WcMphal, ScL, VoL \, 1^4 p, 172. atiii references), Ust 
Scprenibcr|aiiies Kitcliijig, while collecting on belult ot the Demaid 
Price Fnundarioii for Palioiitological Rc^'^arrh in the Uuiveriaiy ot 
thcWitsvatcnraiML recovered fioni the uitie ty|ie of grey breccia, 
which had been ebiiiicd by me Ewerrty-chree yean ago /rw/. 

5 n,, Vol_ XX\L 1325. p. 4j4) M i human 'kitchen midden," the 
pqstciiof third of an addt alistralopithccine shnU, presenting 
nuitiemmi iigmfieuit hutiiarHuid fcaiures, in which it dd&rs from the 
corvai Seerkfontebi Pirsiwshr>;rpits^ 



FjG. 1. A CAST OF THE AUSTRALOPITHECUS FSOMirTHirm 
tX:aPUT UPON Wtllcll the sutural paitlrh of the 
*JNCA done" HAtJ REJiN OUTLINED IN JNT5LS.N INK 

This Occiput has a true rransverse oecipital toms separating a 
greatly expanded planum cjccipiiale (seven dines the area o f that in 
the chiJttpaaxec) from a downward defIcetrU, or i|uaii-hori£qiitaJ, 
pbniLtii tmehale. The inion does not lie above die opisthocranion as 
ill aiuLropoids, or coincide w uh it as in primiave human lyp<s^ 

bm lies well below' it, stmulariiig modem human 
ry^pcs. There ii a true ^ Itica bone" (see tig-1 ) kjcH as occurs frei|uejilly 
in Shmt$hr<fpuM and mudem races of man but docs not occur in 
anthropoids- The endocnnial cuiuouxs repioduec w^ith grear 
exactness the sagittal and horiaontaJ sectional cmitours of die 
recoiutnietioii made by Sdicpers for PiarifliiAmpuf {volume ^50 
.dirJiyd/epTl/trm/ was therefore a big-brained coiiiemporafy of the 
imall-bramed {drru 450 ce^) l^f/tiairJ'in^iu^ w'hoic geologic^ age 
was probably much grcaicr rhan tliat of according to 

Btwm, 

Ai at Taimgs, SteikJbntcin and Kromdnai neither human boucs 
Eicjf stone implements have been fouj>d in tliis "kitchen middcir 
at Mjtkapaiugat liniewntkiu But here for rlw Jlrst time bis been 
found the nearesi approach to implements in an aittfraiopicbccine 
deposit, I'P^. large ungubte humeri, whose cracked jjid*bTokEii 
cpkotidybr ridges suggest their having been employ^ as bJud- 
gecifu. The broken cpicntidybr ridges of ihcse humeri also corre¬ 
spond with the doubfc-furrow'ed digressed fractures often found in 
the baboon {and in some of the austnlopithcciiirc) drubs found at 
Taungs^ Krom draai and SterkfQtitern+ as wdl as at Makapanspi- 

This new' form, named from its "kitchen midden' associattoJis 


Attslr&lopidicnts prffmHhtus^ cxtn'Kls the habitat of Uds protu-human 
family from the fringe of tlic KaJahari dcserc Lti the south-west to 
the middle of the Transvaal bushveM and leaves no doubt about 
their audacious and skilful predatory liabits and the rroglodytic 
character of their exisicnee, thus conhmiijig iii the most conclusive 
fashion the deductions draw'n origtualjy from the Taimgs cavern 
brveria- Sotuc of the australopitheciiie tiuniJy apparently were abo 
acquauiieil witli the einploymcnc of fire as vvelt as bone dubs and 
proiectilcs and had certainly made sulFtcknt intcUectiiiJ progress as 
hunters Id destroy the merst foniiidabk and to subsist upon the 
bfgeiE and swtfrcsr tvov^tof big game then living Lti South Africa * 

RAYMOND A. DART 
Utthvrsiiy fff thf Wifii* 0 fTJraitd Sdroef 

The Bobs and iti DBtHbution. Cf Man, 1514S, 124 

Stt,— I am prepared to go trveti flinher than Ptofossor 
Hutton in disliking ungrammatical bilingualisiii^—[ 

* Cavil at' [he use of the expression *a bnha' by anyone; 
but the word is firmly and historkaiJy established as a iiaiuralized 
singubr-plurah and there seems no help for it+ 1 luve already 
suggested that there should be no change for the frtigUsh plural of 
the svord, though tlie doiible lolcciiin *bobscs" would have irs 
advantages. 

Bobs must be accepted with rcsignadion. but bob is a rertiiino- 
logical iiiisfoTtunet sirw:^ its Icgidmarc plural is bound to clash at 
tittiiss with the singubr* at least, of bobs. It seems to me that the 
only w^ay* apart froni total abandonment if that svere fcasibk, u to 
hyphenate bob with a prefix, using a word having s^sme desenpEive 
value, e%Tii though this might emphasize the rtnjust boycotting of 
the coni The only words rhat have occiirred to me so far are: 
*short-bnb' for striking weaptsns Idee die South American kelii 
imdida; and 'lon^-bob' for entangling types with a "lassoing' 
fiinctiou like the Andciit Egyptian and niodem Gilbm Isbiids 
forms (Mas, 1548, 11 j). The plurals of these words, ais Jong at the 
hyphjcji was not forgotten, could not clasli with *bpbs". I do not 
admire the ferms, but dislike of them even greater than my own 
may induce others besides Professor Hutton to carry their eavElling 
so far as to suggest better ones, Thccxpresdoii * w cdgliicd eordi^ was, 
by tin: w ay, not suggested by me as aTiy^iiig more than a convcoietii 
and provUkoml dcseripfive term, penduig liinhcr in^'csrigatiori into 
form* fuiicticiii and inaiuicr of rue of such weapons, crrfing in ati 
accqxabic nomencbnire and cbsaificjtioii. 

As to the d/db of New Guinea^ 1 do not know^ how' 1 could 
suppox dut it could be used except as a miiiilc, unless by oisuniing 
that it might be held in the handL But tbis is pcrhips because I 
cannot Lmagine mySt^ wielditig it in either w ay without amusing the 
dragonfiies very' much. 

Mr. BurUnd (Man, 15148, laj) has refciTed to another record of 
Monei diat might, or mi^t not, have been telas stones, i agree {and 
liavc indeed already suggested when refetfing to the Ma prfdtd^i} 
that the 'short-bob" (let the term be used once) may weE have 
formed the lint step lowurds the bobs, and that thit may itave been 
independently evolved in diifcimt regiems. The ncxi itep may have 
the addlidoii of a second and smalleT W'cigh* ^ proxinial 
end to form a handgrip or slip-stop (toggle). A potential tvro- 
weight bobs then existed, and discovery that it was efficient as an 
entangUng weapon could lead 10 directioinl progrcsi towrards more 
cdiicicxiE bolaj types. 

The chief reason for the w^rmi^ ofehu letter is fo *dgii off" fiom 
further diacusrioi^ of this subject^ which perhaps Tuighi be postponed 
untE somcotK:, wath greater museum and library (or even field) 
farilidef than L have mysdf has made and published a frill inwsciga- 
rion, on BaJfourun lines, of the svholc subjeci of‘weighted cordi/ 
The recent eorrcspotidencie in Man has shown, I think, that mueh of 
tntcrcsi could be excavated frotn the liicratute, especially the forejgii_ 
literature, and there are sdll details (f.^. dimvnsioiia and wrei^ts} ot 
mtueum speeuaiens ihat should be placed on record, 

Lendi^ft S. HARRISON 
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